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. Reports of Church Commissioners. No’s.1and2. London. 
. Reports on Public Petitions. Parliamentary Papers, 1840. 
. Annual Sermon before the Board of Missions, 1840. By 


Rev. W. R. Wuirtrncuam, D. D., (St. Mark’s Church in 
the Bowery,) Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States. Delivered in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, June 17, 1840. Published at Mis- 
sionary Rooms, New York. pp. 19. 


. Proceedings of the Board of Missions of the Protestant Epis- 


copal Church in the United States of America, at their fifth 
Annual Meeting, held at New York, June 17, 18, and 19, 
1840. Together with the Reports of the Domestic and Foreign 
Committees, etc. Missionary Rooms: 1840. pp. 100. 


. Journal of the Forty-sixth Convention of the Diocese of New 


York, October 1 and 2, 1840. pp. 133. 


Between the Church of England (if such national desig- 
nation be still appropriate) and the Church zz America there 
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are too many features in common, notwithstanding their 
obvious disparity of external condition, not to create at all 
times a corresponding interest in each other’s welfare: in 
seasons of prosperity, limited perhaps to good wishes ; but 
when peril or emergency arises, swelling into deep sympathy, 
and affording mutual instruction by a comparison of each 
other’s course, whether it have been for weal or wo. Like 
friendly vessels within hailin dangerous seas, oronan unknown 
coast, each may warn the other of hidden rocks or unfore- 
seen currents of which their charts give them but general 
notice, and cheer each the other with the words of their 
common pilot, “not to be weary in well-doing” —or, with 
his blessed promise, not to fail those who shall keep ‘“ due 
watch and ward.” Such benefit, whether of guidance or 
comfort, will naturally, we say, arise between these two 
national churches, in proportion to their mutual knowledge 
and their mutual sympathy. It is our object in the following 
observations to do our share towards communicating the one 
and awakening the other. 

In historic relationship these churches stand to each other 
as mother and daughter. By the hands of the ancient and 
wealthy Church of England was the infant Church in America 
planted ; and not only planted, but watered, and, childlike, 
nourished, till it could go alone. In political relationship 
they stand as sister churches, equal and independent — 
‘“‘owing no man any thing, but to love one another.” But 
again, in Christian relationship they come still nearer, even as 
sympathizing members of one common body, whereof no 
one part is so great that it may say to another, “I have no 
need of thee” —that body is the Christian Church Catholic — 


« That only bond in the wide earth, 
Of lawful use to join the earth in one ”— 


with its “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in us all.” 

Such then is the compound relationship existing between 
these two churches, making sympathy between them an in- 
stinctive feeling as well as an imperative duty; and, in a 
Christian point of view, the prescribed test of being themselves 
living members of that body to which both profess to belong. 
Now to this demand the actual feeling 1s, we are confident, in 
spirit at least, fully correspondent. 

To the Church of England the Church in America has 
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never ceased to look up as to an earthly parent, we may 
say, with loveand reverence. Her first words of independent 
speech were to call the Church of England ‘“ Mother” — 
acknowledging that to her she “is indebted, under Gop, for 
her first foundation, and a long continuance of nursing care 
and protection.”* Nor only so: to her has she looked 
mainly for the pure stream of Catholic truth, and from her 
alone was she content to receive, as through its safest conse- 
crated channel, the apostolic gift of the Christian ministry, 
with its authoritative sacraments of covenanted mercy. 
These, we say, are bonds never on our part to be broken, 
debts never to be cancelled, obligations never to be forgotten 
—dear to the heart as the filial tie ; and, if possible, even 
more sacred. In weal in wo, therefore, the Church of 
England is and must be near to the sympathies of the 
American Churchman. 

Towards the Church in America, again, though here of 
course we must speak more conjecturally, we still feel con- 
fident that the Church of England, now, more than ever 
looks, in proportion to her knowledge of us, not only with 
ordinary Christian benevolence, but with deep and pure 
affection.t Nor let our republican pride be shocked, though 
such feelings partake more, as we doubt not they do, of a 
mother’s kindness towards a child, than of a sister's love 
towards an equal. It is natural they should do so; and for 
ourselves, we are well content there to find their type, in the 
hopeful love and maternal pride with which some aged Chris- 
tian mother dwells on the lengthening line of generations 
that have gone forth from her bosom, or listens to the glad 
recital of their temporal and spiritual welfare. We, there- 
fore, American Churchmen, are very willing to believe that 
we are near to the sympathies of the Church of England, 
even as we know they are to ours; and to feel the bonds 
that unite us to be stronger than the barriers that separate us; 
and of this feeling we take as a pledge on their part the 
recent action of Parliament, at the solicitation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, removing all legal impediments to 
what has too long been wanting — full Christian communion — 
exhibited by the introduction of the American clergy into 


* See Preface to American Book of Common Prayer. 

+ Even while we write is our fraternal voice responded to. “English and 
American Churchmen,” says the reviewer, in the last number of the “ British 
Critic,” “ are beginning to feel themselves brothers.”—Jan, 1841—Art. VII. 
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English pulpits.»* Thus indeed should it be in the courtesy 
of Christian intercourse ; and may safely be, for what are 
our verbal unimportant differences when compared with our 
essential spiritual agreement? The same Church, ministry, 
and sacraments —the same translated Bible, and the same 
interpretation of ii—the same liturgy and services, with but 
needt{ul variations in the letter,+ and the same common model 
as our guide of primitive apostolic Christianity. Co-workers 
therefore we are in the greatest of all causes, that of Christ 
and his Church. We have the same high duties to perform, 
the same urgent message to deliver, the same spiritual foes 
to contend with, the same promised aid to look to, and the 
same solemn account to render of the stewardship of recon- 
ciliation committed to our charge. Is it not fitting then, we 
ask, that as brethren we embrace before we go forth to our 
one battle, and more especially in times that try men’s hearts? 
As in human affections the cords of love are drawn tighter 
by a sense of common evils, so too, we deem, should it be, 
and will it be between these sister churches; and thus, out of 
the dark womb of adversity, as in human trials is even found, 
this unlooked-for blessing will be brought forth—new bands 
of Christian brotherhood; marking an approach sensibly, 
perhaps visibly, towards the great prophetic consummation 
of the unity of the Church of Christ upon earth—an ocular 
answer as it were to its daily petition, ‘‘ thy kingdom come!” 

In the mean time, each, as every other national branch of 
the Catholic Church, will be found to have its own peculiar 
perils and duties—each with its own high mission. That 
of the Church of England we may hold to be, to guard the 
citadel of primitive Christianity, to bear aloft with armed 
hand, in the eyes of the old world, the banner of Catholic 
truth, unstained by papal, untorn by protestant hands, and 
to be herself a beacon light to the national Churches of 
Christendom, guiding them, v2@ medid, safely in mid-channel, 
between the Scylla of popery, with its sensual syrens on the 
one hand, and the Charybdis of ultra-protestantism, with its 





* The first who thus preached was, we believe, the Rev. F. Ogilby, in October 
last, in the “a of Dr. Hook, at Leeds, a worthy leader in a good cause. The 
lamented Dr. Bayard, it is understood, was to have officiated on his return to 
England, about the same time, for the Bishop of London. 

t “In which it will also appear that this (American) Church is far from intend- 
ing to depart from the Church of England in any essential point of doctrine, dis- 
cipline, or worship, or farther than local circumstances require.” — Preface to 
Book of Common Prayer. 
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yawning and bottomless gulfs on the other. The mission, 
again, of the Church in America as clearly is, to go forth a 
pilgrim teacher into the wilderness, and to mould into Chris- 
tian and apostolic shape the plastic energies of a new but 
undisciplined world. Its warfare is to grapple with the 
untamed, self-confident mind ; to rule the license of demo- 
cracy ; to guide the independence of self-will; to abate the 
absorbing love of gain,—at once, to spiritualize a material 
age, and to materialize, that is, give form and substance, to a 
vagueless, ever-shifting Christianity, by exhibiting it embo- 
died in the doctrines, ministry, services, and sacraments of 
the Church. 

Such, then, we deem to be their respective battle, and in 
this guise we behold them. The Church of England, fight- 
ing as from behind intrenchments, from the apparent vantage 
ground of an establishment, clothed in the panoply of learn- 
ing, and armed on all hands with the munitions of wealth— 
the Church in America, on the contrary, descending naked 
into the arena of contest, with little armor, either offensive or 
defensive, beyond the shield of faith and the sword of the 
Spirit. How each fares in their respective struggle we pro- 
pose now to look into. 

With a view fairly to open this question, to American, 
perhaps to English Churchmen, of the mutual benefits to be 
derived from a deeper sympathy as well as a more thorough 
acquaintance with each other, and with the specific lessons 
given on either side, whether of encouragement or caution, 
we have arranged at the head of our article the pamphlets 
above enumerated as bearing upon the question of Church 
extension in the two countries. Among these, we shall enter 
mainly on the examination of the ‘‘ Speech” and “ Annual 
Sermon,” as those which have suggested the comparison, 
though using the statistics of all so far as they bear upon the 
question before us. However diverse at first sight in their 
titles they may appear, they will yet be found to agree very 
closely in their general bearing. The first three, touching 
the Church of England—being its Parliamentary appeal for 
the means of Church extension, together with the documen- 
tary proof exhibiting its necessity —the last three, relating to 
the Church in America, being its corresponding Church 
appeal for the same end, together with its proof and answer- 
ing results; and, what is singular enough, to add to this 
parallelism, these two correlative appeals were made, it 
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appears, within a few days of each other; the one in 
London, the other in New York, as reference above to their 
respective dates will show. And it is our object to deduce, 
from the comparison into which we now enter of this common 
action in the two Churches, some leading results bearing 
upon the duties, the difficulties, and the prospects of each. 
And first for the Appeal of the Church of England. 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis, the accredited spokesman on 
this occasion of the Church, is, as is well known even in 
America, the representative from Christ’s Church College, 
Oxford, having succeeded tothat honorable station, of member 
for the university and leader of the High Church party in 
the house, some twelve years since, upon the defection of Sir 
Robert Peel, the then member, on the question of Roman 
Catholic emancipation. Not only to English Churchmen, 
therefore, is the name of the appellant in this case one of 
high authority, (though our argument demands nothing far- 
ther,) hut to Americans also, we would add, it is one of ac- 
knowledged weight, more especially to such, and those not a 
few, among which we beg ourselves to be numbered, who 
have been privileged to witness, within the sanctuary of a 
Christian household, the many private and domestic virtues 
which so well entitle him to stand forth, as he pre-eminently 
does, in the high rank of England’s Christian statesmen. To 
such readers of his appeal, on whichsoever side the water, 
will his words come home with double force, as being from 
the mouth of one, whose heart they know to be in the cause 
he advocates, as well as a ripely matured judgment in the 
measure of relief he proposes. 

On the thirtieth of June last, this speech, in substance, was 
delivered by him in his place in Parliament, being an earnest, 
eloquent, and well-reasoned appéal to the representatives of 
the nation, and to the nation through its representatives, for 
the means of ‘Church Extension.” The sum and bearing 
of his argument may perhaps be best gathered from the mo- 
tion which concluded it. 


“Sir Robert Harry Inglis then moved, that on Wednesday, the 
seventeenth of July, this house will resolve itself into committee of the 
whole, to consider of the following address to her majesty, that 
is to say :—That an humble address be presented to her majesty, 
praying that her majesty will be graciously pleased to take into 
consideration the deficiency which exists in the number of places 
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of worship belonging to the Established Church, when compared 
with the increased and increasing population of the country, the in- 
adequate provision therein for the accommodation of the poorer 
classes in large towns, and the insufficient endow:nent thereof in 
other places, as such facts have been set severally forth in the reports of 
the late ecclesiastical commissioners : to assure her majesty that this 
house is deeply impressed with a just sense of the many blessings 
which this country by the favor of Divine Providence has long en- 
joyed, and with the conviction that the religious and moral habits 
of the people are the most sure and firm foundation of national 
prosperity, to state to her majesty the opinion of this house that 
no altered distribution of the revenues of the established Church 
could remove the existing and augmenting evil, arising from the 
notorious fact that an addition of more than six million souls has 
been made to the population of England and Wales since the com- 
mencement of the present century, and that the rate of this increase 
is rapidly progressive ; that the grants made by the wisdom of Par- 
liament on the recommendation of the crown in 1818 and 1824, 
have been inadequate to supply the national wants; and that though 
private and local liberality has been largely manifested in aid of 
particular districts, the greatest wants exist where there are the 
least means to meet and relieve them; to assure her majesty that 
this house, feeling that God has intrusted to this nation unexam- 
pled resources, is satisfied that it is the duty of the government to 
employ an adequate portion of the wealth of the nation to relieve 
the spiritual destitution of large masses of the people by whose labor 
that wealth has been enlarged; and humbly to represent to her 
majesty that this house will cheerfully make good such measures 
as her majesty may be pleased to recommend in order to provide 
for her people in England and Wales, farther and full means of 
religious worship and instruction in the Established Church.”— 
pp. 90, 91. 


Before proceeding to inquire into the result of this Appeal 
and definite motion, let us look a little at the evidence afford- 
ed to Parliament of its most urgent necessity. This indeed, 
was a point conceded on all hands, borne out as it was by 
evidence of the most conclusive character. The reports 
from their own committees constituted of course, to the 
house, irrefragable testimony; while that from the Church 
commissioners was at least equally so, including as such 
commission does, not only the most eminent Bishops on the 
bench, but also the highest officers of the crown, and men 
of the first standing and of either party in the State. Now, 
the facts reported by them are as conclusive as they are au- 
thoritative, and evince a degree of religious destitution through- 
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out England we may say, setting aside its more retired ru- 
ral parishes, that is perfectly appalling even to American 
Churchmen, accustomed, as we here are, to churchless 
wilds —and to sheep wandering in the wilderness without 
a Shepherd. 

‘Tt will be sufficient,” say the Church commissioners, in 
their second report, ‘to state the following facts as exam- 
ples: — 

“‘ Looking to those parishes only which contain each a population 
exceeding 10,000, we find that in London and its suburbs, inclu- 
ding the parishes on either bank of the Thames, there are four pa- 
rishes and districts, each having a population exceeding 20,000, and 
containing an aggregate of 166,000 persons, with church-room for 
8,200, (not quite one twentieth of the whole,) and only 11 clergymen. 

“ There are twenty-one others, the aggregate population of which 
is 739,000, while the church-room is for 66,155; (not one tenth of 
the whole,) and only 45 clergymen. 

“There are nine others, with an aggregate population of 
232,000, and church-room for 27,327 ; (notone eighth of the whole,) 
and only 19 clergymen. 

“ The entire population of these thirty-four parishes amounts to 
1,137,000, while there is church-room for only 101,682. Suppo- 
sing that church-room is required for one third, there ought to be 
sittings for 379,000 persons. There is, therefore, a deficiency of 
277,318 sittings ; or if we allow 25,000 for the number of sittings 
in proprietary chapels, the deficiency will be 252,318. 

“ Allowing one church for a population of 3,000, there would 
be required in these (thirty-four) parishes 379 churches ; whereas, 
there are in fact only 69, or if proprietary chapels be added, about 
100 — leaving a deficiency of 279; while there are only 139 cler- 
gymen in a population exceeding 1,000,000.”—pp. 6, 7. 


Nor is this destitution confined to London and its environs, 
as we learn from subsequent statements touching the ratio of 
church accommodations to the population. 


“In the diocese of Chester, the proportions vary in the different 
parishes from one sixth to one twenty-third. 

“In the diocese of York, from one sixth to one thirtieth. 

“In the diocese of Lichfield and country, from one sixth to one 
fourteenth.” 


The facts farther stated by Sir Robert Inglis, as derived 
from diocesan returns, are equally, if not still more astound- 
ing, more especially as bearing upon the absence of all pro- 
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vision in these falsely-named National Churches for the 
religious instruction of the poor. We will give but two. “It 
is sufficient for me,” says Sir Robert, “to give the last item 
in the return from each archdeaconry. 


“In Richmond, there are thirteen parishes or districts, contain- 
ing 13,499 souls, WITH NOT ONE FREE SITTING. 

“In the archdeaconry of Craven, there are thirty-five parishes 
or districts, containing an aggregate of 181,405 souls, wirH NoT 
ONE FREE SITTING.” 


Well may the indignant speaker here go on to add : 


“ After this, can we say that the nation has done its duty? Can 
we say that, as Christians, we have done our duty? Can we say 
that the distinctive character of Christianity — ‘to the poor, the 
Gospel is preached’ — is exhibited in our land? Tae Gospet 1s 
NOT PREACHED TO THE POOR; I say it without reference to 
Churchmen or to Dissenters. It ought to be a matter of deep re- 
gret to us all, and not of mutual crimination and recrimination. We 
ought to see in it, only a motive of new exertion and 4 full justifi- 
cation of an appeal to the nation, to relieve a national want, which 
all the zeal and all the energy alike of Churchmen or of Dissenters, 


have failed to supply.” pp. 51, 52. 


In addition to such accumulated proof of the necessity of 
this measure, as arising out of the very papers of Parliament, 
it should be added that the appeal for it came from the chosen 
representative of the national Church, and was supported by 
the voice of the Church, or rather what might well be termed 
the nation at large, petitioning for it. ‘ Under what circum- 
stances,” says the speaker, ‘does the subject come before 
the House? It is introduced to their notice by a body of 
petitions of a character which is pre-eminently entitled to 
consideration. The number of those petitions is 2,546, the 
number of signatures is 213,580. But it is not the number ei- 
ther of the petitions or the petitioners, to which I wish chiefly 
to direct the attention of the House. Another circumstance, 
connected with them, is more worthy of notice. They came 
from every quarter of the land, in all its length and breadth, 
and from all classes,” (p. 4;) and together with this 
should be added the farther persuasive peculiarity which the 
speaker afterwards notes, viz: ‘that the petitioners ask not 
to be relieved from a burden, but to assume one.” 


NO. XVI.—VOL. VIII. o8 
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Thus supported and prefaced came forward the conclu- 
sive argument of Sir R. H. Inglis: 


“tis the duty of the nation having an Established Church, to 
make provision, out of the national resources, for the increase of 
that national Church in proportion to the increase of the people 
forming that nation. The very meaning of an Established Church 
being, that it is the recognised and authorized Instructress of the 
people; you mock the people if you say, that you establish a 
Church to teach them, and then repel and exclude three fourths of 
them, without any fault of their own, from the sound of that teach- 
ing.” “I donot ask the House,” he adds, “ to affirm any one of 
these details. I ask their support to the principle ; leaving to gov- 
ernment, not merely the application of the principle, but the pecu- 
niary amount to be employed in carrying forth that principle. Let 
the government, with their means of knowledge, and on their own 
responsibility, bring down a measure from the crown, or introduce 
a bill, calling upon us specifically, to discharge our personal and 
national responsibility.” — pp. 83, $4. 


We are now prepared to hear the answer to this solemn, 
official appeal, the appeal of an Established Church, thus 
made upon the State establishing it, for the needful means to 
carry out the very ends for which it was established — the 
Christian instruction of the people. Its answer must give, 
one would think, a very experimentum crucis for or against 
the expediency of such parliamentary union. And now, 
what, we ask, was it — what was the result of all this appa- 
ratus of solemn legislation, this accumulation of uncontra- 
dicted, far-sought evidence —this waste of moral power, in 
petitioning, arguing and enforcing claims, which of them- 
selves must have made the highest and mest resistless appeal 
to the heart, reason, and conscience of every individual Chris- 
tian legislator there addressed ? As we learn from the public 
papers, the answer, or rather the result— for answer it got 
none — was one of contemptuous rejection. When the ap- 
pointed seventeenth day of July came, on which the motion 
was to be argued in committee, it was, by preconcert among 
members, in parliamentary phrase, ‘* counted out’? — that is, 
no quorum appearing at the hour within the House, the mo- 
tion was lost; while hundreds of members, it is said, were 
waiting in the lobbies the unworthy and base triumph, then 
and there exhibited, of the State of England over the Church 
of England. So much, then, for the one-sided alliance, as 
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now existing, in England, of Church with State. The pious 
mother of her children pleads for bread for her starving in- 
fants ; the infidel and drunken husband returns an answer of 
contempt or scorn.* 

Let us pass on now, on the other side, to the American 
appeal; made, as it was, by the Church to the Church, and 
for the Church, and urging the same argument under the same 
proof, to the same end, and almost on the same day. As of 
the English appeal, so of this it must be said, that no worthier 
representative than the one before us could well be found to 
enforce its claims, or few more eloquent pleaders of the noble 
cause he represented, than the (now) Right Reverend Preach- 
er. To such as know Dr. Whittingham little more need be 
said, touching the merits and power of this appeal ; to such 
as do not, whether at home or abroad, we would cordially 
commend it as a specimen, not only of what the heartfelt 
eloquence of the pulpit ever should be, but also as a picture 
of that self-denying zeal which, however sparsely scattered 
among us, has yet proved the “salt” which has given unto 
our Church its “‘ savor,” and fitted it for the trials that attend 
a pilgrim church in the wilderness —it is the “ leaven” 
that has leavened the mass, and in spite of poverty, feebleness, 
and dispersion, made the Church in America to be what she 
now is, worthy, we may say in Christian humility, of the 
name she bears and the lineage from which she is descended. 

Alike in general position before the Church, there is a 
similar equivalence in the arguments urged and the facts pre- 
sented by the two appeals, with this marked difference, 
however, which we shall hereafter refer to ; that the Ameri- 
can appeal is not for churches, but preachers; not for 
money, but for “the right men.” ‘ Great moral and religious 
destitution” — “a ministry inadequate to the wants of a rap- 
idly advancing population” —“ increasing infidelity and 
vice” — such, too, are his facts —the common phenomena 
of a “world lying in wickedness.” His motives, however, 
are such as can be fully appreciated only by “a pilgrim” 
church — “the overruling and alone sufficient power of God,” 


~ * Since writing the above, we come to learn by a letter from the mover himself 
that such was not its final fate. It would thus appear to have been again taken 
up. ‘ I was supported,” says Sir R. H.1., “by a minority larger than most of 
my friends anticipated — larger, by far, than any would have ventured to cxpect 
last year.” At this better hope we rejoice, and cheerfully make the correction, 
though it changes little, if at all, the conclusions we draw from it. 
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as at all times the Church’s never-failing’ground of confidence; 
and by such appeal is the American Church aroused as if 
with the sound of a trumpet, quasz classico dato — summoned 
to gird on her scanty armor and go forth fearlessly to her ap- 
pointed battle. But we must do equal justice, and let the 
American appeal also speak for itself. 


Dr. Whittingham then thus proceeds : 


“ Fathers and brethren! Is not this the lesson that our Lord is 
teaching ws in a language hard to be mistaken? Our past history 
is one long list of blessings. Our present condition, viewed from 
any point in any aspect, is a theme of equal wonder and adoring 
gratitude. But our blessings have brought with them duties and 
responsibilities that almost weigh us down. At home and abroad, 
within ourselves, on our borders, on every side, and at the farthest 
ends of the earth, we find claims on our exertions transcending, not 
our abilities only, but abilities immeasurably more than ours— 
work everywhere to do, and nothing to do it with.” 


After an eloquent picture of the claims of foreign missions 
upon our Christian zeal, he goes on: 


“ Nay, is there not in our very homes a field of exertion varied 
and broad enough to appal the most sanguine, who is content to 
base his plans and expectations on the admeasurement of our own 
resources? On the outskirts of our country the exiled Indian 
nations roam in helpless ignorance and degradation, outcasts from 
civilization and religion.” ‘Next to them the thousands of our 
pioneering half-savage borderers of civilization come in view. They, 
too, are thinly strewn through forest, swamps, and prairie, and have 
no relish for a religion of which they know neither the form nor 
power. They cannot be gathered into congregations. They will 
not build churches while they hardly care to shelter themselves 
from the elements in their rude temporary cabins. None thinks 
of them as the aged apostle did of his apostate catechumen, when in 
his decrepitude, to save that one perilled soul, he took horse and 
followed the wanderer out into the wilderness. Our plan is to 
let population thicken before we attempt to minister to its spiritual 
necessities. Wait till there are neighborhoods, and men can be 
got together and organize and worship decently and in order ; and 
in the mean while the souls of the present generation go to their last 
account unsaved by the washing of regeneration and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, and their blood is on the head of whom, 
brethren, but those who had the Gospel of the Son or Gop, and 
saw them perishing for lack of it, and went not to urge it on them ? 
Still nearer the new settlements present themselves, where men have 
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waited, until society, cemented without the bonds of spiritual union, 
threatens to become a curse instead of a blessing: where the many 
know of a Saviour but to grace an oath with the profanation of his 
name, and scoff alike at his errand of redemption, and the holy law 
which he died to render honorable; and the few who long for his 
salvation, almost hopelessly plead for help to do what they are 
unable to accomplish single-handed—maintain the Lord’s testimony 
and set up his Tabernacle in a careless and ungodly generation. 
These ask us for the bread of life, and we give them stones, or 
worse, a serpent—luxurious and false refinement, the mysteries 
of fashionable vice, and the abominations of a worldly code of 
honor. The arts and trickeries of traffic, and the seducing poison of a 
polluted literature, we send them by every steamboat or rail-road 
car; but the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth, the depositary of grace and salvation, is a stranger to them, 
because the communication of its privileges not only holds out no 
prospect of worldly gain, but must be effected, if at all, by effort 
and sacrifice and self-denial—nay, even a self-devotion to an ardu- 
ous work.” pp. 12,13, 14. 


We have given the above extract at large, as unwilling to 
diminish aught that in the eyes of foreigners might seem to 
bear hard upon our Church or our country. We lay claim, 
not to victory for our Church, but to the good heart of faith, 
that fights the battle in sincerity, and is willing to bear within 
the vineyard the “burden and heat of the day.” We are 
now, therefore, prepared to look at the last point of our intro- 
ductory comparison, and ask what was the result of this 
equally necessitous appeal for Church extension? A most 
attentive and awakened auditory—a cordial vote of thanks 
on the part of the Board of Missions, and in the name of the 
Church which they represented—this was the immediate 
answer given by the Church to the appeal. A more earnest 
missionary spirit awakened in it—fresh contributions poured 
in—an exhausted treasury replenished—new stations added— 
new laborers “ sent forth into the harvest,” and the great work of 
faith and love pursued with renewed energy—these following 
on all sides, evinced that the words of the preacher were not 
lost on the Church or on the hearts of Churchmen—that the 
appeal received, in short, its full and Christian, if not adequate 
answer, ‘the Church hath done what she could.” We do 
not, however, mean by this to attribute to this special appeal, 
which is an annual official duty before the Board of Missions, 
any great or specific influence on the cause it advocated, but 
simply to assert that it told, and told deeply for good on the 
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hearts of Churchmen—on the missionary spirit of the Church, 
and above all, as we have had ourselves personal opportu- 
nity to judge, on the self-devoted spirit with which the 
youthful candidates for orders in the Church are preparing 
to cast themselves upon their labors, whithersoever God may 
call them; ready to go forth staff in hand into the wilder- 
ness, waiting only the word of their bishop. 

In this respect, at least, it stands honorably distinguished 
from the fate of its English contemporary—an appeal which 
with even higher claims to attention, from the rank and posi- 
tion of the speaker, as well as the magnitude of the interests 
involved, yet from being addressed to a body that, Gallio like, 
cared for none of these things, was listened to without inter- 
est, except so far as the talents and character of the speaker 
commanded it; assented to without conviction ; adopted but 
in words, and then, when came the time for action, the mea- 
sure ignominiously strangled in its very birth, and cast forth 
to the infidel scorn of those who love not the Church because 
they love not the holy faith she inculcates. 

This difference in a national point of view, we say is an 
enormous one, because a radical one, and that, however 
small may have been the actual resulting loss or gain. ‘The 
one was of the nature of victory, and full of encouragement 
to Churchmen ; the other of defeat, and full of despondency. 
The one spake to the Church through the authorities of the 
Church ; and the Church heard and responded, and went 
on its way rejoicing: the other spake to the Church through 
a false agent, and a faithless ally, one who smothered up 
the message delivered to him, and, as far as in him lay, 
defeated the object of it; while the appealing Church of 
England, with its tied-up hands, was doomed to sit helpless 
and powerless in the presence of its master, while it saw its 
trust betrayed, and its time-honored alliance trampled upon 
in its most solemn provisions. 

But to arrive ata full and just view of the subject before us, 
we must trace this missionary movement one step farther in 
each Church, bringing out again an opposite, contrasted re- 
sult. In our case, the right spirit was indeed awakened in 
the Church, but the adequate remedy was not forthcoming, 
through want, evidently not of good-will, but of ability in 
the Church to give it. The “ right men” for the Christian min- 
istry were not found, because they cannot be brought forth 
by a mere call for them. Zeal without knowledge will not 
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furnish them; and the knowledge required is a work of time; 
and not only of time, but of learned teaching and of pre- 
existing institutions ; and not only of seminaries and instruct- 
ors, but (and that more especially in a money-making and 
money-seeking age and country like ours) of moneyed endow- 
ments, provided for the education and support of such as have 
the will but not the means to devote themselves to this only 
self-denying cause in our land. The actual results, there- 
fore, of the American appeal for the increase of ministers and 
missionaries, notwithstanding its theoretic victory, has been 
in truth but small. 

On the other hand, in the English Church, defeat and dis- 
grace in their appeal for relief to a perfidious ally, has thrown 
them more entirely and more earnestly upon their own indepen- 
dent resources, and despair of State assistance has operated 
to raise them above the necessity of it. Private treasure 
now therefore flows more freely into the coffers of the Church ; 
and not only so, but old endowments are more conscientiously 
husbanded and directed, and new ones created, while new 
churches, and enlarged numbers both of students and clergy, 
and laity, and all with deeper faith and a truer churchmanship, 
are already the result of what seemed at first to bode nothing 
but ruin to the Church. The sum of which is, as we verily 
believe, that the Church of England has never advanced so 
rapidly in strength as since this series of State defeats began, 
of which the one before us is the latest, and perbaps the last ; 
making her present rate of increase to be equal, or, it may 
be, superior to that even of ourown more youthful and there- 
fore rapidly growing Church. Whence arises this our feeble 
action and her superior power ?— evidently (as we shall take 
occasion before closing to enlarge upon) from one and the 
same cause. It comes from that which she has, and we want 
—EccLEsiasTICAL AND EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 

We have thus stated, and somewhat perhaps at large, the 
singularly corresponding circumstances, and at the same time 
the strikingly contrasted results, as well primary as secondary, 
of what may be deemed a test question: a simultaneous mis- 
sionary movement in the two national Churches, through their 
respective constitutional organs of action, their supreme 
legislatures, over the matter in hand. To the fairness of this 
parallel, as illustrating the constitutional differences of the 
two Churches, with their corresponding advantages and dis- 
advantages, no reasonable objection can, we think, be made; 
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nor, although our language may already appear to have 
prejudged the general result, will our liberality, we think, be 
called in question by either party, in the deductions we now 
proceed to draw fromit. Oursole endis, in Christian sincerity 
to bring out the prominent lines of comparison, simply and truly 
for unprejudiced reflection, and, it may be too, for profitable 
action,—at any rate for truth whether for praise or dispraise. 

Looking at it in this point of view, the following leading 
reflections primarily present themselves. 

1. That there is something radically false in the present 
ecclesiastical position of the Church of England. Wherein 
that falseness especially lies, as well as how radical it be, 
whether arising from the necessary working of a legal estab- 
lishment, or superinduced by treacherous legislation, or creep- 
ing in upon the nation through culpable neglect, and that 
whether of the State or the Church,—all this may be learnedly 
and ingeniously discussed as well as variously decided ; but 
as an actual Fact, of such false position no man can doubt, 
since it is the only possible solution of such an appeal as that 
we have above considered — one so true and so conclusive, 
so made and so authorized by the Church itself upon the 
State its ally, through Parliament their common constitutional 
organ — being in its result thus disdainfully repudiated. Dis- 
guise it or account for it, which they will, English Church- 
men cannot yet but acknowledge that the actual position 
of their Church, in relation to the state, is at once false, and 
full of danger because false ; while the American Church- 
man cannot but view in it one of those points of dissimilarity 
between the sister Churches for which he feels he has reason 
to be thankful, leading him to pray that his own pilgrim 
Church may never be so ensnared into the toils of a powerful 
but perfidious ally. 

2. That there is something, on the other hand, essentially 
right and true in the position of the American Church, in so 
far, at least, as concerns her modes of ecclesiastical action : 
her appeals, whether for aid or sympathy, to the Church at 
large, being so made as to be both heard and answered to the 
extent of her power ; being addressed to the Church through 
the medium of her own independent constituted authorities— 
such body too being ever so organized by union of the Episco- 
pal and clerical order with lay representation, as to be one and 
the same in heart, and voice, and influence, with the Church 
itself; representing all, and therefore sympathizing with all ; 
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and thus without any approach to Romish consolidation, 
giving to it a visible and working unity, binding together into 
one, its independent dioceses and its probable million of 
widely scattered members. Thus making the American 
National Church to exhibit, what in primitive times such 
Churches always did,—* Unity with plurality,”—one formed 
out of many, even as our American political framework, 
— unum ex pluribus. 

3. That the power and active energy of the Church of 
England, so far as her outward condition is concerned, arises 
not from her legal establishment, the Parliamentary alliance 
of Church with state, but from her religious and educa- 
tional endowments; her halls, schools, colleges, with their 
livings, fellowships, exhibitions, scholarships, and all her 
other means of training up and 4 gee a learned and 
pious Christian ministry. She is but now, we think, be- 
ginning to recognise and to reap, at least in modern times, 
the harvest which her pious forefathers so bounteously sowed, 
when they made the Church and the education that the 
Church gives, a /ien upon the wealth of the land. We trust 
they have learned it not too late. 

4, That the efficiency of the Church’s movements in 
America, speaking again externally and presupposing that 
Christian faith, without which, all else is dead, is limited and 
checked by the /feebleness of her endowments. Neither her 
pure faith, nor her apostolic ministry, nor her primitive and 
efficient organization, nor, greatest of all, the devoted self-deny- 
ing zeal of the large majority of her clergy, can work miracles 
in her favor. They cannot plant colleges without funds, nor 
give requisite learning without time and labor, nor support 
themselves in the ministry, nor others for it, without the 
requisite moneyed means and all other rational provision for 
that end. Even in the days of miracle, prophets had to be 
trained up in the school of the prophets —so too must it be 
with us. 

5. That if English and American churchmen would judge 
aright of each other’s position and their own, they must drop 
all terms of prejudice, and look a little more deeply, as well 
as kindly, into the question, than such party words as “ Church 
and State,” and “voluntary system” indicate. An es- 
tablished Church is not necessarily to be deemed a worldly 
church, nor an unestablished one, a spiritual; a poor church 
is not to be set down as zpso facto a pure one—nor an 

NO. XVI.—VOL. VIII. 39 
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endowed church, an unsound one. But passing by these vul- 
gar prejudices, what even thoughtful minds may well be re- 
minded of is, that ‘‘alliance of Church and State” is a position 
that has its truth as well as its error, and is not at all to be 
confounded with the question of a “legal establishment.” That 
the “ voluntary system,” again, has its false as well as its true 
interpretation ; and in its true interpretation and the benefits 
arising from it, that the English and American churches are 
in agreement, and not at odds; and lastly, that the question 
of an endowed church, with its propriety and necessity, is 
one altogether separate from questions of State alliance, and 
one that may and should be pressed upon its members by 
the American church, without fear or suspicion of any such 
unfounded charge. 

6. That these two greatest and purest of national churches* 
are now evidently approximating to each other, much in 
spirit, somewhat in form. The exclusive statute of the 
Church of England, which forbade brotherhood, is now re- 
pealed. Her hold upon the State is relaxed, her trust in it 
dissipated—her reliance on the voluntary zeal of her mem- 
bers is enlarging and strengthening ; she feels her need of her 
ancient freedom of self-government; and the wisest of her 
sons are even now sedulously employed in seeking by what 
means and under what remnant of primitive form such re- 
newal may best be brought about without cancelling her ex- 
isting engagements with the State. Now in all this, both in 
the feeling that dictates the movement, and the results to 
which it leads, the church of England is, and will be found 
to be, approximating? both in character and organization to 
_what the church in America is; and in the mean time, the 
latter is approaching her half way —not, we mean, towards 
a legal establishment — God forbid! — but in the catholic 
spirit and wise provisions of endowment which an eariier and 
purer age long since stamped upon the church of England, 
and which now subsisting in it, make it still to be, what for 
centuries it has been, the bulwark and glory of Christendom. 

After this formal summary of our views, we shall proceed 
with less attention to order, to bring forth, as they occur, our 

* “The two chief Christian people of the world,” says Sir R. Inglis, in letter 
above alluded to. 

+ Among the many instances that might be alleged, we note but one—a bill 
now pending in Parliament, giving to the Bishops a more paternal! as well as 


summary power of proceeding in case of clerical offences, by a “Clerical Board 
of Enquiry,” similar to that provided for in our American canons. 
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more expanded reasonings and deductions, in proof or illus- 
tration of them. 

The first point we shall touch upon, and what we regard as 
the radical evil in the present position of the church of England, 
is her false and unecclesiastical church legislation, as seen in 
her Parliamentary dependence, in the bondage of the Episco- 
pate, and her utter want of constitutional forms, through which 
to bring into action the concentrated wisdom, power, and will 
of the Church. She has none such. She has no external 
unity, save the unity of the nation. She never appears visi- 
bly as one body, save in the spectre of a convocation, and 
that at the will of the sovereign, and vanishing moreover 
at his bidding, the moment a “ prolocutor” has been chosen, 
and therefore the first moment that legislative action becomes 
possible.* But even were action possible, such body would 
be no legislature for the church, nor have true power in it, for 
it would not represent it. In the upper and lower house of con- 
vocation sit Bishops and Clergy; but where, we ask, is the 
representation, and where, consequently, the right to govern, 
or indeed the means to govern, that “‘ congregation of faith- 
ful men in the which the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments duly administered,” forming, as our common 
articles teach, * the visible church of Christ” ?t 

To restore the convocation in power is now, we know, the 
darling wish of many an English Churchman. To effect it 
Johnson pledged his willingness, says Boswell, “to stand 
before a battery of cannon.” But to find a ¢rue Church le- 
gislature in England, we must go back farther, even beyond 
the very name of “Convocation.” It is not enough to abro- 
gate Sheldon’s base agreement, (13 C. 2, c. 2,) giving up its 
privilege which made, says Burns, “‘ convocations unneces- 
sary to the crown and inconsiderable in themselves ;”{ for 
even before that date, they had no independent existence, 
and were summoned and dismissed at the arbitrary will of 
the king—leaving the church powerless for independent 
action. Nor do we find their condition much better even be- 


* Johnson, 141,2,3. Burns, Art. Convocation. 

+ Article XIX, ‘‘ of the Church.” 

tIn the year 1664, by a private agreement between Sheldon, Archbishop, and 
the Lord Chancellor Clarendon and other of the king’s ministers, it was conclu- 
ded “that the clergy should st/ently waive the privilege of taxing their own body 
and permit themselves to be included in the money bills prepared by the Com- 
mons. And this hath made convocations unnecessary to the crown and incon- 
siderable in themselves.” 2 Wam. 611,612. Ecclesiastical Law, Art. Convo- 
cation. 
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fore the great act of submission, as it was named, (25 Hen. 
8,) which first recognised this authority. It was but in name 
that even then they were independent — obeying indeed the 
summons of the archbishop, who yet conformed, with slight 
variation, his summons to that of the king. But their funda- 
mental defect, even from the time of the Norman conquest, 
was that they contained no Jay delegation nor representation. 
Therefore the Cuurcuof England spoke not in itits voice, and 
wielded not through it its power. Hence, were the Church’s 
canons not obligatory in England, either in law or equity, upon 
an unrepresented laity until sanctioned by Parliament —a 
question definitively settled at an early period, in reference to 
the great constitutions of Clarendon. Hen.2.* To arrive, then, 
at a true church legislature, such as the primitive church be- 
held in its synods or councils, before Constantine corrupted 
their form by substituting the assent of the sovereign, for the 
consent given and asked of the laity, by their representatives ; 
for such body, we say, in the English Church, we must go 
back to the Saxon age, and so far as dim light enables us to 
do, even to the British. In that early and uncorrupt age 
when, as canonists allow, “the English Church was most 
free,” there do we find what were properly and truly za- 
tional Church councils, embodying the will and wisdom of 
the laity as well as the clergy, and presided over, as they 
ever should be, by the ruling order of bishops. Now that, 
in this last all-important feature, we are not prejudging a 
doubtful question, we are willing to abide by the authority of 
England’s great defender of the alliance between Church 
and State. “There was no absurdity,” says Warburton, 
[strange, we add, that any one read in the primitive history 
of the Church should imagine it ;] “in that custom which 
continued during the Saxon government and some time after, 
which admitted the tarry into ecclesiastical synods: there 
appearing to be much the same reason for laymen’s sitting in 
convocation, as for Churchmen sitting in Parliament.”—Alli- 
ance of Church and State,p.197. We are content with Warbur- 
ton’s admission, without weighing his logic. As to the rea- 
son of the thing, we prefer to rest on primitive practice, and 
Lord Coke’s unanswerable moral argument, applicable to 


* Lord Coke says —“ A convocation may make constitutions by which those 
of the spiritualty shall be bound, for this that they all, either by representative or 
person, are present, but not the temporalty.” 12 Coke, 73. And again by 
Wright, Lord Keeper, “'The canons of a convocation do not bind the laity with- 
out an act of Parliament.” 1 Peere, W., 32. 
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all things which are free to the Church’s decision, that they 
cannot be bound who are not represented — “ whose con- 
sent,” says he, “is neither given vor asked.’ Or again, to 
give it more at large, in the words of the judicious Hooker, 
a more unquestioned Church authority. ‘ Until it be proved 
that some special law of Christ hath torever annexed unto the 
clergy alone, the power to make ecclesiastical laws, we are 
to hold it a thing most consonant with equity and reason, 
that no ecclesiastical laws be made in a Christian common- 
wealth without consent as well of the Larry, as of the cler- 
gy.” — Ecclesiastical Polity, Vol. 3. p. 369. 

But to look, secondly, at the more spiritual part of the polity 
of the Church of England, the Episcopal power, and its con- 
cert of action. Where, we ask, is their House of Bishops ? 
where their Episcopal College? or, rather, to look at a pre- 
vious question, where and whence comes the elective power 
itself that is to call men tothat high office? Theoretically, we 
reply, it resides where ecclesiastically it should be, in the 
Church by “ chapter election” —but legally, in the sovereign, 
by a congé d’ élire, under the penalties of a premunire, and prac- 
zecally, in the minister for the time being, who, as the reformed 
constitution now stands, may be a Dissenter, a Roman Catho- 
lic, an Unitarian or an Atheist? But admitting what we are in 
general willing to admit, a wise selection in fact, still, where lies 
their power of united ecclesiastical action? Where is the 
federation that binds England’s Bishops into one — enabling 
the Church to move forward systematically in its battle array 
against ignorance, infidelity and vice in the land? The an- 
swer is, nowhere. An Episcopal college exists there but in 
name —unity of action is not. Even in the fundamental 
point of terms of admission to holy orders, each Bishop is 
left to lay down his own laws and prescribe his own sine qud 
non.* But while thus an “ autocrat’ in giving the terms of ad- 
mission to the candidate, he is left inconsistently powerless in 
enforcing them. Ecclesiastical discipline has, in truth, almost 
vanished from the English Church. ‘ Inquisitio,” * correctio,” 
“« depositio,” are as forgotten terms. 

By Statute 24, Henry 8, c. 12, the Church recognises the 


* The requisitions of the canon would, however, here seem to be sufficient: 
certificate of moral character, ‘‘ some degree of school in either university, or at 
least to be able to render an account of his faith in the Latin, according to the ar- 
ticles of religion, and to confirm the same by sufficient testimonials out of the 
Holy Scriptures.” — Canons, etc. 
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civil sovereign not merely as its supreme head, but also as 
the sole fountain of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; so that, to use 
the words of Lord Coke, all the Church’s laws are “ aptly and 
rightly called the Krne’s ecclesiastical laws of England,” or, 
as Lord Chief Justice Hale has it, her “ jurisdiction is from 
the crown of England, her laws are under its laws—lex 
sub graviort lege.” ‘Thus in chains, both as to power and 
forms* of administration, no wonder that discipline itself 
has become a nullity. In proof of this, we would refer to a 
case of notorious profligacy, a few years since, wherein the 
clerical offender was enabled for years to bid defiance to his 
Bishop, who, after expending some hundred pounds in the 
suit, at length, as a last resource, brought the matter, by pe- 
tition, before Parliament for their action,+ and even that with- 
out adequate redress. But in this matter of spiritual disci- 
pline, we would notoverstrain our argument, and from several 
recent instances of prompt and vigorous discipline, are in- 
clined to think that the law has hitherto been less in fault 
than the administration of it— and that cowrage rather than 
power was the point wanting.t 

Through Parliament alone, then, can the Churchof England 
either speak or act unitedly or definitively, and if Parlia- 
ment choose to be deaf to her call, as in the case before us, 
what can the Church do but what she has in fact done, turn 
to her own resources so far as royal and Parliamentary spo- 
liation has left them to her,{ and to her own indefeasible legis- 
lative rights, so far as she has not irreversibly abandoned 
them.|| But we were asking for her Episcopal college.— 
Alas! she has none. The very shadow of one is now gone— 
sunk into a permanent ecclesiastical commission usurping 
its powers: a mixed commission of Bishops, laymen, and 


* The manner of proceeding in courts ecclesiastical is according to the rule 
of the civil and canon law, which is full of delay. The suit is commenced 
by libel; the witnesses are privately examined; then there are excep- 
tions and replications; the sentence, when arrived at, is published in writing ; 
and from the Archdeacon lies an appeal to the Bishop, from the Bishop to the 
_ of Arches, in London, whence again it may be carried up to the Queen in 

council, 

t Bishop of Lincoln, Parliament Records, 1823. Dr. Free’s case. 

t See case of Rev. Dr. Dillon, of Essex. 

§ Of the Church’s endowment at the beginning of Henry VIIIth’s reign, two 
thirds, it is estimated, became a spoil to her political Reformers. 

i “ The Church of England, however administered, however represented, is 
THE Great Concrecation of which it is composed. It is their own rights, their 
own privileges, which ask for their (Parliament’s) protecting love.” — Coleridge 
on the Caurch. 
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politicians now sit in Moses’ seat, and measure their usefulness 
to the Church by the heavy burdens they lay upon it “ while 
they themselves will not touch them with the tip of their 
fingers.” This new blow against Episcopal jurisdiction, the 
Church owes to one nominally her defender — Sir Robert Peel. 

What the Church of England should exhibit in this her 
highest estate has been recently well given by an able though 
anonymous writer of her own: ‘“ The Church polity as 
originally constituted, in a confederation of Bishops, each 
nearly absolute in his own diocese, all closely united for the 
government of the whole Church in an Episcopal college. 
The great problem, therefore, in ecclesiastical polity, is to 
maintain the independence of the Bishops without sacrificing 
their incorporation, and to incorporate them without subject- 
ing them to one visible head.”—London Quarterly Rev. 129. 
Gladstone on Church and State. 

Now, this all-important problem —the existing Church of 
England, with her spectral upper house of convocation, and 
her worse than spectral, ominous, overwhelming, many-headed 
ecclesiastical commission, certainly has not solved ; but the 
Church in America, with her presiding house of Bishops, 
may reasonably boast that she has, and that too, on the con- 
ditions above prescribed,— but of that more anon. Ana 
parent omission here occurs to us, of which we would first 
avoid any resulting prejudice to our argument. It is this: 
we have said nothing of the two great and venerable Societies 
of the Church of England, as media of her united action and 
as in fact equivalent (thus some may urge) to our unlegalized 
ecclesiastical conventions. The true parallel, therefore, it 
may be said, should have been between the two annual ser- 
mons, and their results, one before the Society for propagat- 
ing the Gospel in England, the other before the Board of 
Missions of the Church in America, as bodies standing in the 
same relation to their respective Churches, and effecting 
equivalent ends — increase of funds and enlargement of mis- 
sions and missionaries ;—our reply is, that such parallel 
would not be the ConstrruTIoNnaL parallel between the two 
Churches, which it is our specific object to draw out. There 
is no ecclesiastical likeness between them. ‘The venerable 
Society,” however venerable or efficient, has yet no organiz- 
ed connection with the Church of England; does not rep- 
resent her interests, or her duties, and is not in any sense an 
ecclesiastical body. Bishops indeed belong to it, but solely 
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by accident or choice; they have no place in it, no distinct 
voice or negative in its deliberations, and may, in fact, be 
outvoted by theirown clergy, or even both bishops and clergy 
put into a minority by the votes of the laity. Such society 
represents, therefore, but its own members, and itsown char- 
acter ; the Church of England has neither the responsibility 
nor the merit of its acts, its labors, or its contributions. It is 
a body, in short, wholly foreign to the constitutional character 
and ecclesiastical action of the Church of England. 

Far other is it with the American board of missions—but 
the nature of this body, for the sake of our foreign or non- 
Church readers, we must in few words enlarge upon. 

“The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States,”’* compre- 
hends, as its second Article declares, ‘ati persons who are 
members of this Church,” and is, therefore, identical with the 
Church itself, being but its embodied force in reference to the 
duty of missionary labor,thatis,so faras its domestic action goes, 
to what in England would be termed “ Church Extension,” 
and which formed the object of Sir R. Inglis’s appeal. Of this 
universal, and therefore invisible, society, the visible form is 
seen in the General Convention of the Church of the United 
States with its House of Bishops and House of Clerical and 
Lay delegates, and in their wisdom lies its supreme legisla- 
tive and executive powers,—entrusted, however, during 
their triennial recess to an annually convening ‘“ Board of 
Missions,”’— consisting of elected members, clerical and lay, 
in addition to the bishops who are, ex officio, its presiding 
members ; and who thus again secondarily represent the 
whole Church, in its interests, principles, and distinct orders; 
all votes when required, being thus taken — not by head, but 
by orders. 'To give efficiency to their labors, this Board 
again, atevery annual meeting, proceeds to devolve and 
subdivide its duties upon two equal committees, consisting 
each of four clergymen and four laymen, presided over in 
their weekly or semi-monthly meetings by the Bishop of 
the diocese in which they are located, with a right of mem- 
bership to allother Bishops; and to these committees is refer- 
red, (Art. 8.) “during the recess of the Board, the whole 


* For this most awkward and wncatholic title, as well as the legal style and 
designation of the Cuurcuin America, we are indebted, partly to the necessity of 
discriminating among the endless divisions of Christians in our country, as 
well as pexhaps to some want of true Churchmanship in those who first adopted it. 
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administration of the general missionary work of the Church, 
subject to the regulations of the board,” the committees re- 
porting annually, to the Board of Missions, and the board 
again triennially to the General Convention of the whole 
Church. Before this Board it was, thus embodying and 
representing in miniature the Church at large, in all its fea- 
tures and habiliments, that the appeal of its appointed 
preacher was made and delivered, constituting such appeal, 
therefore, a very different ecclesiastical procedure from any 
sermon, however delivered, before a non-ecclesiastical body 
in England. 

And now, having set this matter right, we proceed to say, 
that in the point of ecclesiastical forms of national action, 
we venture to hold that the Church in America has greatly the 
advantage of her sister Church of England. She boasts an 
organization acknowledged primitive in its outward forms, as 
well as purely apostolic in its spiritual character and provi- 
sions; councils, national and diocesan, such we deem in all 
leading points, as Christendom everywhere exhibited, before 
that Constantine had enfeebled them by excluding the laity 
from the councils of the Church, upon the tyrant’s plea, say 
the canon lawyers, that ‘‘the emperor’s consent included that 
of the people; he having in himself the whole legislative 
power.” —2 Salk. 412. 

The union of dioceses again in the American Church, 
is such as befits a National Church — obedient yet independ- 
ent—one or many, according to the wants of the Church. 
A federation safe yet effective; giving unity to its councils, 
and energy, as compared with its strength, to all the. 
Church’s movements. Such, at least, it is clearly in theory 
and spirit, while in practice we may add, it has so far been 
blest as to have enabled the Church in America not only to 
stand erect, even from its infancy, in the presence of its ene- 
mies, but to march onward with growing strength, and that 
neither slowly nor feebly, under such discouraging circum- 
stances as has seldom fallen to the lot of any Christian church 
in a Christian land. Small means and a great debt has thus 
far been, and still is her lot, beyond that of any other na- 
tional branch of the Church Catholic. How she has strug- 
gled through it, and how she has prospered under it, history 
will hereafter narrate. Our present conclusion is simply to 
maintain that under God’s blessing such victory has been the 
result of her primitive ecclesiastical organization, and there- 
NO. XVI.—VOL. VIII. 40 
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upon farther to maintain, that in that point, where we have 
seen that the Church of England is without peradventure at 
fault, that therein she may learn wisdom even from the 
childlike experience of her own spiritual offspring. When 
the English Church, we say, shall find time and inclination 
to note the primitive ecclesiastical polity of the Church in 
America, and the unquestionable blessing that has attended 
its peaceful exercise ; the church character it has given to 
all her institutions ; the growing union of individual efforts 
in her favor; the advancing harmony of doctrinal views 
among her members; the comparative greatness of her mis- 
sionary results; how united she has stood in the midst of 
surrounding divisions ; how peaceful in the midst of dissen- 
sions ; how orthodox in the midst of heresies ; how tran- 
quil in the midst of fanatical excitement ; how energetic in 
spite of her feebleness ; how concentrated in spite of disper- 
sion; how faithful, finally, amid all her early trials, and now 
at last how solidly prospering and how surely advancing— 
viewing all this, even our ancestral Church, we repeat it, 
with her thousand years of Christian experience, and her ten 
thousand living teachers of Christian wisdom, may yet learn 
somewhat from our pilgrim course, and be led to see her own 
way more clearly amid the rocks and quicksands with which 
her course is now beset. In her present position she cannot 
rest ; her anchors have dragged and she is drifting. It may be 
well for her amid such perils, sometimes to look at the safety 
of a friendly bark that has escaped such dangers, by admit- 
ting no foreign pilot to the helm; the blessing, we mean, that 
has attended a national church freely governed ; taught but 
by its own counsellors ; bound but by its own acts; owing 
obedience but to its own laws; moved but by its own spirit- 
ual interests, and therefore moving as one man, towards the 
fulfilment of all the high duties of its Christian mission, 
whether to the state at home or to the world abroad. 

But then again, we say, neither for this nor any other point 
of Christian truth or wisdom need the Church of England 
look abroad to learn her lesson. In her manifold experience 
are treasures both new and old, and she has but to look back 
on her own past history to learn all that Christendom can 
teach her. Our meaning is that her redeeming movements 
are to be in the light not of reform, but of renovation; not 
new lessons learned, but forgotten ones restored. Her pre- 
sent manacled condition, bound hand and foot under penal 
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statutes, and bound too to do the bidding of those who, for 
aught she can tell, may be heathen or infidel enemies; this is 
not her original and true position. So long indeed as the 
Church was coextensive with the nation, Parliament was 
but a delegation of her laity, and combined, as it then was, 
with an wnbound clerical convocation, may be considered as 
having given to the Church its perfect legislature of bishops, 
clergy and laity. But such it no longer is, and in all human 
probability never again will be. The Church, therefore, in 
equity, has a right to revert, and in self-defence must revert, 
to an earlier and safer position ; not casting off, we say, alli- 
ance with the state, but carrying out the original conditions 
of that alliance. The practical question is, to what period of 
her history is the Church of England to revert to find that safe 
model? She may stop, we reply, when she comesin her back- 
ward search, and not before, to her independent national 
ecclesiastical councils, modelled on those of the primitive 
church, representing alike the wants and the wisdom of the 
whole, Episcopal, clerical, and lay—leaving Catholic doc- 
trine and discipline in Episcopal hands, the pastoral charge 
in clerical hands, but on all other points embodying the au- 
thority of all its members, personifying their will and carrying 
out their resolves, and that through their own accredited 
and responsible agents. Such legislature, doubtless, had the 
Christian Church of England, in some good old time, whether 
under the name of Synod, Council, or Convocation, it matters 
not, ere papal tyranny or secular policy had broken in upon 
primitive discipline. Once too, the Church of England had, 
not theoretically but practically, her Episcopal college, an 
equal confederation of independent bishops, under some due 
form of precedency, even as the Church in America now 
has, keeping due watch and ward over that sacred deposite 
committed to them as to links of an unbroken chain, binding 
earth to heaven, “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
Where she will find such model in her history is not for us 
to say, nor yet to judge how near under her present entangle- 
ments she can approach unto it: but this we do say, that 
wherever she does find it, she finds her beacon light of safety, 
and moreover, that in approaching it she will find herself 
approximating nearer and nearer to the model of Christian 
polity, now exhibited by the Church in America. Let her 
not then, we would advise, blind her eyes to the only path 
of real safety by laboring after measures of temporary relief, 
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and that grow not out of primitive principles. Her erroneous 
position is not a question of “ more or less,” but of opposing 
“‘ poles of action ;” it is not to be cured by the adoption of 
suffragan bishops as argued by one of the deepest of her 
living thinkers, as well as purest of her sons,* nor yet as 
more think by the restoration of its Tudor Convocation, unless 
indeed it be with far freer powers, and a new modelling of the 
lower house, bringing in what we deem essential to the 
peace, as well as vigor of all church legislation—lay dele- 
gates, representing, if not the parishes, at least the archdea- 
conries or dioceses of England. If indeed, to such modifi- 
cation the convocation in principle were open, and parliament 
would consent, and the Church zealously concur, then truly 
would we ourselves cherish its expiring embers as coals 
from the altar, wherewith the sacred fire might again be 
lighted ; otherwise its restoration as a purely clerical body, 
with impotent hands and what is the natural result, ‘ hearts 
hot within them ;” then should we regard its restoration, 
we say, as little better than casting a firebrand into the 
Church. This, then, is what England now wants, and what 
her sister Church in America practically has— constitutional 
forms of ecclesiastical unity, to give a practical centre to her 
now diffused and scattered influences, whether spiritual or 
temporal, pervading without encroachment every diocese 
and parish in the kingdom, warming the hearts of Church- 
men with the sympathy of a common cause, and exhibiting 
the Church visibly and practically as ‘ the whole congrega- 
tion of faithful men.” 

By some such provision alone, we think, can the Church of 
England be enabled henceforward to stand the ‘‘ Spouse 
of Christ !” (Christianly, not legally, we mean) independent 
of that recreant Husband State, with his broken vows; 
and who now begins to contemn as he has long neglected 
her: once perhaps in early days her faithful, equal, and 
Christian friend, but soon passing through selfish interests 
into her doubtful adviser, and now in these latter days coming 
forth as her infidel ruler and Egyptian task-master, requiring 
the work to be done and withholding the means to do it. If 
the believing Wife, again we say, and Mother of England’s 
children, may yet win back to his early faith her wandering, 
cruel, and faithless Lord, in God’s name be it so—we pray 


* Restoration of Suffragan Bishops recommended, by John Henry Newman. 
Oxford, 1835. 
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devoutly for such a consummation — but if not, then, as 
under the olden law, let him give to their Mother “ a bill of 
divorcement,” that with her children she may worship her 
God apart in peace and in truth, were it even in the 
wilderness. Such at least is the feeling of more than one of 
her wisest sons. 


“« How long, O Lord, how long, 
Shall Cesar do us wrong ; 
Laid but as steps to throne his mortal power ? 
While e’en our Angels stand, 
With helpless voice and hand, 
Scorned by proud Haman in his triumph hour.” 
Lyra Apostolica. 


But this latter alternative opens a wide and deep question, 
the second which our paralle! brings before us, one not often 
rightly viewed in either country, certainly not in ours: we 
mean alliance or non-alliance of Church with State. The 
popular error on both sides consists in confounding in 
this question, the legal with the moral tie that binds them ; the 
essential and inseparable relations that cannot but ally to- 
gether religion and government, those two necessary and 
chief elements of man’s social nature, with the incidental and 
variable fact of a specific legal establishment. The result of 
such error being, that the English Churchman, on the one 
side, fights for the shadow of a Christian State as if it were 
the living substance, while on the other, the American, through 
dread of the fallacy as exhibited in that country, is apt to 
lose his hold upon the universal truth embodied in it. Now 
this error we deem to be a deep and grievous one, however 
prevalent it be in modern days, or however congruous 
it may appear with the necessary sentiment of a democratic 
people. 

That government is a thing and not a person—that it isa 
provision but for the animal wants of man, knowing nothing 
of his mora] and spiritual nature, and caring as little for them 
— that the State has no conscience beyond expediency, and 
no law higher than its own convenience — that society is in 
short a work of man’s creation, differing in nothing from an 
ordinary joint-stock company but in the variety and extentof 
the interests it embodies —that it stands apart and separate 
from religion, with its own distinct foundation, independent 
authority, and equivalent and therefore jarring jurisdiction — 
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this, while we believe that a very large majority perhaps even 
of Churchmen in our land would at once assent to it as a 
true and self-evident proposition, we nevertheless hold to be, 
as we think sound Church principles hold it to be, a most 
false and daugerous delusion; one growing up out of the 
secret infidelity of the human heart, and tending to open infi- 
delity both of word and life; and not only so, but poisoning 
the very fountains of the political faith which it would seek 
to cherish by.separating from it religious faith. He, we think, 
must be blind to all the lessons of experience, who would 
wish to divorce religion from government. Never in the his- 
tory of man, Heathen or Christian, has that corner-stone been 
withdrawn, but the social state has as quickly toppled over 
into ruin. How indeed could it be otherwise, with a thing 
thus rendered baseless? for upon what does a government in 
discarding religion rest? Evidently upon nothing (for 
nothing else remains to it) but mere physical force. But 
then the superiority of physical force resides necessarily in 
the hands of the governed ; quickly, therefore, would the 
governed in such case become the governors; and as again 
practical government, by its very nature, must soon settle 
into the hands of the few, again must come the overturn of 
the few by the many; and government, falsely thus named, 
become a never-ending series of restless revolution. This 
indeed is a lesson one would think, after the French revolu- 
tion, the world now as little needs as it would desire to 
have repeated. The arch of religion alone bears up the 
fabric of society out of the unfathomable gulph of anarchy. 
So much for the safety of the state under this divorce ; how 
too would it be with the edividual? If church and state be 
utter strangers to each other, then is the citizen under 
two masters; there are two codes he is equally bound to 
obey. But how if they differ? how even if they agree? 
for as the Christian code covers the whole field of human 
duty, whatever other law there be by which the Christian 
citizen is truly bound, it must in some way or other be part 
and parcel of the Christian code, and therefore in alliance 
with it. Thus then stands the matter; even as the state 
cannot but recognise religion as its parent and author, so too 
neither can religion but recognise the state as its first and 
eldest born upon earth, its primal growth and offshoot as it 
worked outward and worldward into the primary social wants 
of our nature. Thus then, though the state may now forget its 
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parent, the parent forgets not its offspring, nor its early and 
holy alliance with it; but continues to bless it with its pray- 
ers; to counsel it with its precepts; to teach it; to Christian- 
ize it, and thus holding it to be but as part of itself, to bind 
obedience upon the very souls of its members, “not for wrath 
but conscience sake.’’ Such Christian alliance of church and 
state is clearly the doctrine of the New Testament, “ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” (Mark xii. 17.) 
“The powers that be, are ordained of God.” (Rom. xiii. 1.) 
** They are God’s ministers.” (Rom. xiii. 6.) 

Thus far then, at least, we see our way clearly. Govern- 
ment is not a thing of man’s creation any more than religion ; 
both come forth from God; and in such common origin, cannot 
in truth, be diverse, and should not in fact be disjoined. Man 
is born under law, and therefore is not the creator of law. 
Man is born into society,* and therefore is not the originator 
of society ; for without some pre-existent society, the animal 
man must have perished in his long and helpless feebleness. 
The social state, therefore, with its needful government as 
forming but part and parcel of that spiritual and moral state, 
of which religion is the strength and the fulfilment, no more 
derives its vital powers from man’s modelling or choice, 
than the metal does its qualities from his moulding, or rather 
much less, for he may temper the one, while he himself is 
the metal which is tempered by the other. Away then, we 
say, with this Godless notion of the democratic mind, that 
there is no alliance between church and state, or that human 
government, as the creature of man’s workmanship, knows 
nothing of God and his law, except man teach it unto it, and 
choose to put such knowledge by word and _ letter into it, 
and with Robespierre : ‘“ décréter Vexistence de ? Etre supréme ; 
ce principe consolateur.” The bitter irony of Locke were here 
not out of place: “God did not content himself with crea- 
ting man, and leave it to Aristotle to give him reason.” So 
say we of the state, it is not man’s hand that kneads up reli- 


* Ev oixia mpdrov ipyat nai mfyat Modtreias.—Aristotle. “ Paternal authority 
and the order of domestic life supplied the foundations of civil government.” 
“ Did mankind spring out of the earth mature and independent, it would be per- 
haps found impossible to introduce subjection and subordination among them ; 
but the condition of human infancy prepares men for society by combining 
individuals into small communities, and by placing them from the beginning 
under direction and control.”—Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 

“ Mankind, from the beginning, never existed otherwise than in society, and 
under government.” — Horsley. 
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gion into it, as its only conservative and sweetening principle. 
Deeper than man’s will, older than any history but that of 
Moses, is the origin of this sneered at alliance of church and 
state. Sole remnant we say, of paradise, if rightly understood 
and duly practised. Were it not indeed for this “salt” 
within it, society must needs have long since putrified in its 
corruption, under the follies, the crimes and the infidel phi- 
losophy of men. Were it not for the “* Church” within the 
“ state,” the visible forms we mean of Christian faith, and 
their invisible and ceaseless working keeping guard over its 
safety, how quickly would an infidel state either crumble into 
ruin or rush into madness? Where, we ask, are the bolts 
and bars that would suffice to control, where the walls and 
towers that could give strength to a state that knew no God 
and recognised no conscience, and had no fear but what man 
could do unto it? Let even a heathen poet teach us a higher 
lesson. 


What constitutes a Srate ? 
Not high-raised battlements and brazen towers, 
Thick walls and moated gate ; 
But MEN — HIGH-MINDED MEN. 


Such, too, was ever the teaching of the heathen’s better phi- 
losophy. Quid vane leges sine moribus proficiunt? Where 
can law rest but upon morals, and where morals but upon 
religion? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? Who shall guard our 
guardians? who keep our keepers? who rule the ruler? Who, 
answers Plato, but Gop? 6 zountns zou ITatng tovde tov TTavtos, 

Fortified then by the firm deductions of universal reason, 
confirmed by the noble teaching of the wise and good in every 
age, and resting in christian faith on the clear language of 
scripture, let not the American churchman fear to maintain, 
as sound and safe christian doctrine when rightly interpreted, 
THE ALLIANCE oF CHURCH AND SraTE. 

But will it be said there is any such with us? We answer, 
most assuredly in principle, clearly ; though we add, too, it 
were well that it were strengthened in practice. We know 
that it is often made a question, and by legal men generally 
decided in the negative, whether our democratic constitutions 
recognise christianity or even religion at all. We can only 
go so far as to reply, though no jurist ourselves, that we 
wonder at the doubt. 
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We speak now not of legal establishment, but simply of re- 
cognition — that is, the determination of a national fact as 
involved in our national government. Now such fact, we 
say, is clear —implied, recognized, and built upon in all our 
written charters. Not only did our constitutions grow up 
among a people peculiarly Christian, and therefore as embo- 
dying their will embody also their faith, and that, though no 
word in them might expressly indicate that faith, not only, 
we say, might this be conclusively argued without reference 
to these written documents, but also, when we do refer to 
them, does it give the weight of demonstration to every the 
slightest reference to that faith, that can therein be found. 
Doubtless had they been framed among heathen men, they 
would have professed Christianity, but as being among Chris- 
tians themselves professed, they took that faith for granted, 
and therefore only incidentally allude to and recognize it. But 
then this they do neither seldom nor doubtfully. Let us look 
at these leading charters of our liberty. The declaration of 
independence, to begin with our first constitutional docu- 
ment, was clearly a political declaration, upon religious prin- 
ciples — our second, the old articles of confederation, again, 
is a constitution worded in the very language of Christian le- 
gislators : ‘* Whereas, it has pleased the great governor of 
the world to incline the hearts of the legislatures, &c. .... 
therefore, KNow yE,” &c.* The existing federal constitu- 
tion again equally recognizes religion as a fact, in providing 
against it being made an official test or turned into a legal 
establishment.t So, too, again in the securities it takes of its 
members, (Art. 2,) «1 do solemnly swear,” &c. are to be 
the first words uttered by the president elect. Now what, 
we pray, does “ solemnly” mean but as in God’s sight, re- 
cognizing ** Him who is invisible?” or what “swear,” but 
to assert Christian faith in “‘ Him who judgeth the secrets of 
men’s hearts?” and such oath takes every man who holds 
office, ‘‘ BounD,”’ says the constitution, ‘ by oath” — that is 
by religion. And in proof of such, as its fundamental char- 
acter, one of the earliest administrative acts: of its eminent 
framers, was by proclamation to appoint a day of “ public 
thanksgiving and prayer.” 

But for the full solution of this doubt, we must look to the 
State constitutions, which are the supplementary part of the 


* Articles of Confederation, Art. XII. “done in the year of owr Lord 1778.” 
+ Constitution of the United States, Art. VI. Supplementary Art. I. 
41 
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eople’s will—the Federal being but a limited instrument. 
hat, then, do we here find? Even the Common Law of 
England presupposed in all, embodied in most, and by some 
expressly adopted ; and that, with all its Christian provisions 
of ancient wisdom —its “ observance of the Lord’s day, dies 
non juridicus” — the gospel conditions of ‘ marriage and di- 
vorce” — penalties enforced against “blasphemy,” and for 
‘acts contra bonos mores,’ which “ good morals” under high 
legal decision mean “ Christian morals.” The “ Bible” le- 
gally recognized as the book of truth in all “ indentures of 
apprenticeship,” and the acknowledgment of God’s supreme 
rule set forth in all its official acts, so that the State cannot 
even address its citizens but in the name and under the au- 
thority of God, “The State of New York, by the grace of 
God, free and independent, sendeth greeting,” &c. So, too, its 
annually appointed days of “fast,” or ‘ thanksgiving” — 
when the law itself bows down in adoration, kneels toa 
higher sovereign, and proclaims to the citizen the recognition 
on the part of the state, and in its name, of all its members, 
of that holy faith by which alone governments either stand 
firmly or rule righteously. 

But on this point, as holding it a fundamental one in our gen- 
eral question, we would strengthen our reasoning by an ap- 

eal to our highest juridical as well as judicial authority— 
that of Chancellor Kent—the unanimous opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the State, as delivered by the chancellor, 
then chief-justice, in a case of blasphemy, adjudged that 
“blasphemy against God or contumelious reproaches and pro- 
fane ridicule of Christ or the Holy Scriptures, is an offence 
punishable at common law,” and went on to add as the reason 
that “attacks upon the religion of Mahomet or the Grand 
Lama would not be punished for the plain reason that the 
constitution assuMES that we are a Christian people.”* 
Now it is for this assumption of a fact that our argument 
contends. 

Nor does the American Church refuse this proffered alli- 
ance of the state, nor the respectful deference it brings with it. 
Asurly fanatical independence is not its tone; on the contra- 
ry, its own canonical provisions for a day of fast or thanks- 
giving, it defers to the appointments of the state—its own ec- 


* Reports—Supreme Court, 1810. The State vs. Ruggles. 
-_ ay the recent Proclamation of Governor Seward for Thanksgiving, 
ov. ; 
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clesiastical tribunals wait upon (whether wisely or not) the 
action of the civil tribunal, and by name does her Church 
introduce into her liturgy, and hallow in so doing, the titles 
and office of our civil rulers and political institutions, casting 
over them the shield of her holy prayers.* Such, then, is the 
American alliance of Church and State; and again we say— 
not heresy nor monarchy—but sound and primitive church- 
manship is it to acknowledge and maintain when rightly or- 
dered that holy and indissoluble compact. Where through- 
out Christendom the truest exhibition of it is to be looked tor 
and found, is quite another question—on that we would 
only say—we deny it to be in the legal establishments of the 
old world—we doubt it being found in the democratic seve- 
rance of the new ; and however we or other Christian nations 
may approximate to it, we believe its completeness to be 
among the promised blessings of that “ millennium” upon 
earth which, in its spiritual sense, no Bible Christian but 
must look for. But this speculation, however essential, has 
carried us somewhat aside from the special fact before us. 

To return. We do not deny, therefore, but, on the contrary, 
expressly aflirm the fundamental truth involved in the Eng- 
lish establishment, namely, the consecration of the State by 
its alliance with the Church. We hold on the contrary, as 
already said, such alliance to be its only conservative princi- 
ple, and that Atheism itself must feggn a God if it would 
have a government, as we see was in fact done under the 
Atheistic rule in France; a goddess of Reason being put 
instead— for man must have his Divinity— of the God of 
Heaven. What we do deny in the case before us is simply 
this—that such Parliamentary establishment as England 
exhibits is the true alliance, and we find our sufficient proof 
for such denial in the evidence already before us—that it 
has signally failed to do what such alliance was specially es- 
tablished to do, and what a true alliance ever will do —and 
that is, to maintain the nation Christianized, by going on step 
by step, part passu, with an advancing population. This the 
Church of England, we have reason to believe, once did un- 
der other conditions ; for some centuries past it has ceased 
to do so, and a fearful crisis is the result. An error, there- 
fore, lies somewhere in thetry scheme. Whatever other solu- 


* Common Prayer Book. Prayer for the President of the United States, 
for Congress, etc. 
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tion of this not easy problem be wrong, that of England at 
least is not right. Christian States have yet to look for some 
other analytic formula of Church and State than that afford- 
ed by act of Parliament, whether 25th of Henry or 1st of 
Elizabeth. The Church minus the State =0, is surely no satisfac- 
tory resultant for the Churchman to rest upon —and yet it is 
the practical equation in England, so far as alliance is con- 
cerned. But let us not herein be misunderstood. 

While thus using the language of high condemnation touch- 
ing this mesalliance of Church and State, where there has 
been doubtless treachery on the one side, and as doubtless 
neglect on the other, still we wculd not have it supposed that 
transatlantic prejudice has closed our eyes to the many 
ennobling results that have yet, under all its disadvantages, 
been wrought out in the English State, in its mind and national 
character, through this open recognition by the State of its 
Christian duty, and the solemn adoption of the Christian 
Church under its purest, noblest, most rational and most 
spiritual of forms. The policy that led to it was not, as its 
maligners charge, base and worldly, but a high and spiritual 
one. ‘“ We have consecrated the State,” says Burke, “ that no 
man should approach to look into its defects or corruption but 
with due caution ; that he should never dream of beginning its 
reformation by its subversion; that he should approach unto 
the faults of the State as to the wounds of a father, with pious 
awe and trembling solicitude.”* Or in the words of a more 
recent advocate: ‘ Our forefathers,” says Sir James Graham, 
‘“‘ were particularly studious to blend religion with our poli- 
tical institutions, and their utmost exertions were used that 
they might render the State an oblation not unworthy of the 
Most High.” .... ‘* And” as he goes on to add with great truth, 
‘the union of Church and State has been that under which 
the country has secured all her happiness and acquired all 
her glory.”*+ Now for ourselves, in this high language we 
not only concur, but hold the fact to be understated, inasmuch 
as the State of England is younger than the Church of Eng- 
land, and instead of adopting it, was itself born in the 
Church’s bosom. Nor were such holy aims without their 
corresponding holy fruits. Wherever the Church was 
brought to bear broadly and fairly upon the people of Eng- 


* Reflections on the French Revolution, vol. v. p. 183. 
+ Speech of Sir James Graham at Glasgow, 1838. 
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land, with its early teaching, and all its subsequent high 
influences of learning, and reverence, and duty, and good- 
ness, there did it work out, we deem, a fairer specimen of what 
a Christian community should be, in all the quietness of god- 
liness, than can anywhere else be found in observation or 
history short of the Apostles’ days. Let us dwell a few 
moments on this more grateful picture of these well-defined 
marks of the true Christian State ; not unneeded, we think, 
as mementos for the American Churchman, however little in- 
clined he may be to make them his models. Among these 
we note first, what, it may be, is now fast passing away from 
the face of that once peaceful land: we mean the quiet, 
sanctifying, household influence of the Church, as arising 
from its ever visible presence and pervading teaching com- 
ing home to the ordinary business of life in the mass of the 
people, and even to their most worldly duties; bringing upon 
them all, as it were, an atmosphere of love and of peace. 
As in some well-ordered family, those not called to govern 
looked up with reverence to those who were — to the State 
as their father, and to the Church as their mother — recog- 
nizing in the one, perhaps, somewhat more of sternness, and 
in the other, of gentle kindness, but still knowing in them both 
but one united voice and will, and that bound upon them 
alike by the law of love and fear. Now in this matter rest- 
less republicans may make light of such a blessing, but, for 
all that, it has its value and its truth. Through it the unseen 
world was brought into more visible and present contact 
with that which is seen, and gave to it proportionable influ- 
ence over the mind. The course of this world was thus 
habitually recognized as a providential government, and men 
walked in it as such, under the guidance of a holy Teacher. 
It was at any rate no small help to those who would push the 
bustling world a little farther from their thoughts, to have 
always in their sight the insignia of a more peaceful kingdom, 
the venerable Church, with its open doors, and its daily 
prayers, and weekly sacraments, and its market-cross, sanc- 
tifying the place of trade, and its plain-spoken homily there 
delivered on market-days, and its sacerdotal benediction re- 
verently received. In those good old days when Church 
and State were spiritually one, even political power was re- 
cognized as a Christian talent, and public station as a divine 
ministry, and men used it accordingly. Believing that the 
State had a conscience, (a now exploded doctrine) no ser- 
vant of the State but recognized in himself an equivalent res- 
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ponsibility; a burden which the modern Utilitarian very 
naturally casts off in his political capacity as quite out of 
place in halls of legislation ; which in truth it is, if the State 
itself, as they hold, have no conscience. We know not that 
we can exhibit this point better than in Sir Robert Inglis’s 
indignant reproof— himself a specimen of the spirit of the 
olden time, in answer to the infidel utilitarian Hume —(re- 
cent memder from Middlesex)—and also a fair specimen of 
his own ciass—England’s modern legislators. ‘To the ob- 
jection that the state has no conscience,” says he, “ and 
therefore has no duty in the matter, my answer is, that whe- 
ther the state have or have not a conscience, each individual 
has a conscience. All power is given by God to be used to 
his glory —to the advancement of his Church—to the wel- 
fare of his people—and especially to the good of the poor 
in Christ. Influence is power. In every position of life 
each man is bound to use all his power and all his influence 
to promote these objects. Let no one, then, shelter himself 
under this delusion, that though this might be true in private 
life, and though he might admit it in his own case while sit- 
ting in his ewn room, it ceased to be true when he was in- 
vested with power and influence as a legislator in this house. 
He carries his responsibility with him. He is bound every- 
where to promote the glory of God and the good of his fellow 
creatures, and if to promote their temporal advantages, still 
more to care for their souls and to provide for their spiritual 
destitution.” ....... “For this state of things some 
are, some must be responsible. There can be no great na- 
tional misdoing or national neglect without some responsible 
being on whom it will be charged.” (pp. 19, 20.) 

But there is a second point to which we would still more 
anxiously turn the attention of American Churchmen, as a still 
less unquestioned good evidently resulting to England from 
this more intimate alliance of Church with State—we mean 
the still holier alliance she exhibits of the Church with edu- 
cation. In England from her earliest days the Church 
has ever been the schoolmaster, and it was among the legal 
prerogatives balancing somewhat her subjection to the state 
under the Tudors, that the education of the people was then 
fully entrusted to her.* The result has been that in the 


* Canon 77, of A. D. 1603. Noman shall teach either in public school or pri- 
vate house but such as shall be allowed by the bishop of the diocese, etc. Again 
by 23 Elizabeth, c. i, binding attendance upon some church or chapel under pe- 
nalty, etc. Both these, however, have long been a dead letter. 
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schools of England, whether parochial or private, whether 
high or low, for rich or poor, for professional or practical life, 
Christian truth has ever been laid at the foundation of all 
truth, and not only so, but like a golden thread has been 
interwoven into the very web of the youthful mind —running 
through it, we may say, warp and woof, and giving lustre 
and value to every, even the smallest, portion of it; from 
which, too, has resulted this farther benefit, that religion is 
not to be removed from its texture but with the destruction 
of the whole. In this, how unlike we must say, to its too 
casual connection among us, as what our social condition 
naturally leads to, namely Christian truth, added on like an 
after thouglit, ‘ patched upon a previous education, ‘purpureus 
pannus,’”’ like some Jewish phylactery, broad and visible 
enough to the eye, but like it more for show than use, remove- 
able, too, without injury to the garment on which it is but 
stitched, and leaving it for all worldly purposes as conve- 
nient and comfortable as it was before. Now, of such infidel 
system as education without religion, or such worldly and 
worthless system as but plated over with religion, England as 
a Christian state married unto the Christian Church, has, till 
of late years, known nothing. Her position has been that 
of a nation baptized into the faith, and therefore educating 
her children in it ; not merely, we say, instructing them in it, 
—that may be at any time of life—man’s understanding taught 
and his memory practised, but we say educated in it, nur- 
tured and brought up in it from infancy, moulded by it even 
from childhood, and imbued with its spirit of gentleness and 
faith and holy obedience in all the lessons taught, whether 
of ancient wisdom or modern science. This alone is what 
we term CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ; and this, we say, as ap- 
to the nation, was the duty given to the Church of Eng- 
and to do, and so far as she did do it, that she did it well, 
and justified the principle at least, if not the practice of her 
Christian institutions. Wherever, therefore, in England we 
find the Church to have faithfully done her part, we find 
an answering result, and her sons coming forth Christians 
and Churchinen, not surface, but dyed in grain, wearing out 
but changing not color. Nor do we speak in this matter 
altogether without experience ; we have visited her old paro- 
chial end her modern national schools, and found them based 
upon the Church and the translated Scriptures; we have 
visited her great public schools, her halls and colleges, and 
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found them equally based upon the Church and the original 
Scriptures,* and have seen in them all that docile spirit of 
wisdom which, upon youth, we truly believe, comes but from 
the Church’s teaching, a mother’s spirit transferred to her 
listening children. 


“ Not the men-children of these forward days, 
But mild-eyed boys just risen from their knees ; 
While proud as angels of their holy care, 
Following the symbol-vested priest they raise 
The full response of antique litanies.” 
Miines’s Poems. 


Thus from her national schools we have seen to issue in 
crowds the well-trained Christian youth of both sexes, humble- 
minded, reverent and faithful, well fitted for the practical du- 
ties to which their station called them, and as well for the higher 
hopes to which the Gospel in the Church had admitted them. 
We would here refer, for example’s sake, to the national 
schools at Islington, near London, which at the time we 
visited them, some ten years since, were under the paro- 
chial charge of their indefatigable Rector, Daniel Wilson, 
now Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Few sights, we think, can 
England, or even the world, afford more touching to the 
Christian philanthropist or more cheering to the Christian 
statesman than what we there saw exhibited. To us it 
seemed as if we were standing then and there on the very 
rock of England’s glory as well as safety, in seeing before us 
such pledges of what the Church, through her national schools, 
can bring forth, taking them as specimens of the millions 
of her children thus training up within the Church’s bosom. 
So, too, from her universities have we seen in like manner 
coming forth, ripe Christian scholars, sound Churchmen, 
high-minded men, such blended union, in short, of the scho- 
lar, the gentleman and the Christian, as may hardly be 
formed or found, save where science and religion go hand in 
hand in education, and where all of human learning finds 
its home and resting-place in the bosom of the Church. The 
rolls of Christ’s Church College, Oxford, alone (and here 
again “ haud ignari loquimur’’) would, if displayed, fully 
justify our eulogium. 

* For the common principle of her academic endowments take the language of 
the founder of Magdalen College, Oxford: “ Scientia sacrarum scrypturarum 


mater est et magister omnium scientiarum,” —or rather take the motto of the 
University itself — Deus illuminatio mea. 
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It may be instructive as well as interesting to give some de- 
tails of what has been done in that parish by two faithful Rectors, 
fatherandson. ‘ What,” says Sir R. Inglis, “has been done 
by the two Wilsons in the parish of Islington? I have the 
honor of referring to them both as my friends. When the Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, now Bishop of Calcutta, was first appointed 
Vicar of Islington, there were one Church and one Chapel- 
of-ease in that parish. This was thirteen years ago. His 
son is now Vicar. During the incumbency of the two, 
seven new Churches have been built, at an expense of £50,000, 
of which a large part was raised by voluntary subscription 
in the parish; the rest was from the Parliamentary grant and 
the Society for Churches. The immediate effect has been 
twelve new schools for 2,000 children. A district of 3,000 or 
4,000 souls has been assigned toeach new Church. ‘The whole 
of the poor population, about 16,000, is regularly reached by 
voluntary agents under the direction of the parochial clergy ; 
about 600 visits being paid monthly. And as to public chari- 
ties, the sums raised in the parish for religious and benevo- 
lent objects, amount to between £5,000 and £6,000 per an- 
num.”—<Speech, p. 73. So much for the voluntary system of 
the Church of England. 

Now on this point, we, as American Churchmen, cannot 
but acknowledge our inferiority. Parochial schools under 
the visitation of Rectors we have none, or next to none, with 
a few honorable recent exceptions, and we augur well both 
for the Church and its rising members, that the principle 
here involved is one so markedly approved, and so rapidly 
extending among us.* In our Classical schools and colleges, 
with again a few honorable exceptions, students breathe not 
even a vague Religious atmosphere, and fewer still the 
wholesome air of the Church, nurturing the soul insensibly, 
as does the pure air we breathe. It demands no spirit of 
prophecy to foresee that the future fortunes of the Church 
hinge mainly on the correction of this defect in our educa- 
tional system. It is a curse of barrenness, which we inherit 
from our colonial dependence, and it is full time it were 
removed, and that the zeal of American Churchmen should 
now make good to their Church what the fears or jealousy 


* Among the best digested schemes of a Parochial school in the Church, we 
would refer our readers to one recently established in the Parish of All Saints, 
New York, by its zealous Rector, Rev. B. J. Haight. See Prospectus of same; 
New York, 1840. 
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of an English step-mother refused.* If again we turn to 
our Common (national) School System, we find it not only 
radically but incurably defective in this fundamental point, 
openly acknowledging, not to say boasting, that it does not 
lay the foundation of the moral and intellectual man, where 
God has laid it, in the revelation of the Gospel of his Son. 
“If the Koran was taught in a common school, (i. e. a school 
supported and regulated by statute,) the law would not in- 
terfere—the law would not shut up the school— it must be 
got at in some other way.” Such is the language of leading 
counsel in the common school case now before the New-York 
tribunals.+ We trust, however, he speaks not “ law,” as is 
evident he does not “Gospel.” But adhuc sub judice lis est. 
So much at least is clear, there is no religion in the system; 
and as to the correction of Infidelity pointed out—what 
absurdity in practice to imagine it effectual? and even if it 
could be made so, what solecism in principle, for the taught 
to become the teachers— what heresy too, in religion, for the 
Truth to be measured and guarded by popular opinion ; and 
finally what folly in legislation to leave to chance or casual 
choice what is acknowledgedly necessary to give value toevery 
other provision of the law, its sine qud non? But for this 
ample question we have here no room. We return to the 
state of England and its wiser educational system, to ask, 
however, of its eulogist a hard question: Has it effected its 
object as a National Establishment? The answer to which 
cannot but be that with all its theoretic truth and high prac- 
tical Christian results in local and individual cases, still, 
that such are partial, and that, as a National provision, it has 
failed to grapple with the National necessities, and now 
stands in acknowledged, open and fearful hostility with that 
very element of National ruin—an ignorant, un-Christianized 
and infuriate populace against the growth and occurrence 
of which the Church and its teaching were expressly esta- 
blished, and adequately provided with means. The seeds 
of natural Infidelity and Vice have not been rooted. up, as they 


* In this censure of England’s conduct towards the Colonies we would wil- 
lingly break the alliance of Church and State, but cannot fully exculpate from 
her share of blame our spiritual mother. See letters from Archbishop Secker to 
Doctor Johnson, of King’s (now Columbia) College —Chandler’s Life, by G. 
C. Verplanck — Notes to Bishop Hpbart’s Sermon — United States Compared 
&c.—and earlier, Bishop Berkeley’s Correspondence. 

+ See “ Important and interesting debate on the claim of the Roman Catholics 
before the Board of Aldermen of the city of New-York, on the 29th and 30th 
October, 1840.” 
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might and should have been, by the early and daily nurture 
and admonition of the Church. But on this point it needs 
no enemy to darken the picture. 

‘It is a fearful experiment,” say the Liverpool petitioners, 
‘to try how large a portion of the people can be safely left 
without the pale of Christian Institutions.” ‘It belongs to 
the very essence of a National Church,” is the language of 
the petition of the University of Oxford, “that her spiritual 
ministrations should be co-extensive with the spiritual wants 
of the whole community, offered freely to all men, though 
not enforced upon any one; and yet, a large proportion of 
the people are altogether excluded, without their consent or 
fault, from her public worship, religious instruction, and pas- 
toral superintendence.” Sir R. Inglis again gives us the re- 
sult. ‘‘ Wherever spiritual destitution prevails, there prevail 
not only private vice and demoralization, but political ex- 
cesses and public turbulence —and wherever on the contrary 
you find a well-organized parish, with the legitimate influ- 
ence of pastoral superintendence, there you will find, as a 
necessary consequence, the fruits of order, peace and well- 
living.” (p. 14.) Now, by whom, we ask, has such experi- 
ment, well termed “ fearful,’ been permitted >— Through 
whose negligence has such an overwhelming evil grown up? 
—that very evil too which the legalized union of Church and 
State, with its educational monopoly, was established to pre- 
vent? ‘To this there may indeed be various answers given. 
Some may lay the blame upon what they deem the neces- 
sary deadening influence of such union, or the State may 
charge it upon the Church as being a faithless agent of 
education, or the Church again upon the State as its treach- 
erous principal, giving orders and withholding means— but 
however settled within themselves, in argument with the 
American Churchman, the conclusion is one and the same. 
Whether it have come from the union itself, from want of 
zeal, or want of power—the English Churchman is alike 
barred from pleading his country’s example as against any 
other form of National Christianity. 

Our own judgment of the source of this evil in England, 
may be taken from our views at large. How far it may in 
truth be chargeable upon the Church, it is not at least for a 
treacherous ally to lay it there—the earnest Churchman in- 
deed may mark in the Church of England, a long period of 
supineness, even from the days of the Reformation down- 
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wards—but the statesman who inflicted it by his evil 
counsels —by enslaving its legislature—by secularising its 
spiritual Heads, and at every earnest step it took in ad- 
vance, harassing its progress*—to him at least it belongs 
not to mark extreme its errors. But however the case may 
have been in times past, surely not now lies such charge 
against the Church of England. The evil within the State 
may now indeed be too great for removal, and the remedy 
serve but to irritate the disease —* nec vitia nec remedia pate 
possint ;” or it may be that the best energies of the awakened 
Church may still be paralysed by the contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, not to say recent hostility, of the State itself; but still 
when we now behold what the Church has done and is 
doing for this cause, within the last fifteen or twenty years — 
how the wealth of her laity is freely poured out like water 
to fertilize a thirsty land; when we see the self-devotion 
of her clergyt—the pious zeal of her bishops, with their 
school and church-building funds, and all other forms of Chris- 
tian benevolence springing up throughout that Christian vine- 
yard, we cannot but hold the Church’s hands to be washed 
clean from the “ plague spot,” though we cannot but also 
reflect with a sigh how different at this day might, and 
doubtless would have been, (humanly speaking), the moral, 
religious, and political enlightenment of England, had her 
national Church been always as prompt as she now shows 
herself, to the call of spiritual duty—had she not sometimes 
been content to look on the mass of the common people as 
either beyond her province or unworthy of her dignity—had 
she in short earlier risen up in her native strength, as she is 
now doing, out of the trammels and manifold snares of an 
ill-advised or ill-regulated union. 

But turn we now to our only quarrel with Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis. After quoting, in the words of one whom he 
names ‘a late traveller,” (Rev. Samuel Mills), but who, we 
add, if late, must have been also an unfair or careless one, 
some very false statistics touching the religious destitution 
of the great valley of the Mississippi, Sir R. Inglis, thus mis- 

* Look for instance at the question of bishops in her American colonies — 
urged by the Church—denied by the State. Look too at the history of the vene- 
rable Society for propagating the Gospel, founded in 1701, on petition of the 
Church. For 112 years the State helped not but even impeded its missionary 
movements. See a Sermons, & The Church, &e.” . 

+t We would willingly quote (did our limits allow) some of the numerous in- 
stances rendered in the works before us of this noble self-devotion, that the Ame- 


rican clergyman might feel himself not without his model of self-sacrifice, even 
in the Church of England. We refer to some. Speech, pp. 44, 45, 46. 
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led, goes on, we think rather hastily, thus summarily to con- 
clude against our country if not our Church. “iam justified 
then, I think, in asserting, that the voluntary principle in the only 
instance, America, in which it has been tried nationally, has 
signally and fatally failed.” (p. 42.) Setting aside the pru- 
dential question of such sweeping conclusion from nar- 
row premises, we would here go on to put even those premises 
in a very different light, by a few statistics of that region, 
more accurate as well as recent, which, however they may 
weaken in this point the Honorable speaker’s general argu- 
ment, will yet, we well know, rejoice his benevolent heart 
by presenting a fairer picture than he apprehended, of the 
Church in this portion of its wide western heritage. Let us 
compare Mr. Mills with facts. ‘“ The whole country,” says 
he, “‘ from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, is as the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. Darkness rests upon it. Only 
here and there a few rays of Gospel light pierce through the 
awful gloom. This vast country contains more than a mil- 
lion of inhabitants...... Yet there are at present little 
more than 100 Presbyterian or Congregational ministers in 
it. Were these ministers equally distributed throughout the 
country, there would be only one to every 10,000 people.” 
Quoted from Chalmers’ Works, Vol. 17. pp. 180, 181. By the 
rhetorical exaggeration, and apparently intended ambiguity 
of this passage, Sir Robert was naturally led to conclude 
that there were none but Presbyterian teachers in that region, 
and of them but one Christian pastor to 10,000 hearers scat- 
tered in the wilderness. Let us now look at facts, both as 
to population and pastoral supervision for the year 1840. 

Population of States within the Valley of the Mississippi, 
(in 1830, over 3,000,000) now estimated 4,500,000. 

Within that valley, the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
4 organized dioceses, 2 Missionary ditto, 140 clergymen, and 
50 Missionaries. 

The Church of Rome has 8 bishops and 230 clergymen. 

The Methodists (beside travelling preachers) 2000 local 
clergymen. 

The Baptists (the most numerous of the sects) unreported, 
but probably equalling the Methodists, thus reducing the 
ratio of numbers to each pastor to about 1000 or under, and 
this without making any count of the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists, within whose teaching Mr. Mills would wil- 
lingly lead his hearers to confine their notion of Gospel light. 

But now, having set this point right, we must take upon 
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ourselves to go yet further, and without prejudging the ques- 
tion of Establishment or Voluntary System— still to maintain 
as a matter of fact, that the Cuurcu in America (confining 
our views to zt alone, has actually kept better pace with the 
demands of a rapidly growing population around it, notwith- 
standing all its worldly drawbacks, than that of England has 
done with all its worldly advantages. Let us look too at 
this parallel. For the state of England and her Church we 
content ourselves with the admissions of her advocate. ‘‘ The 
fabrics of the existing Churches,” says Sir R. Inglis, ‘‘ were 
adapted to the small population of a distant age. Without 
entering into any antiquarian discussion, I may assume that 
the average date of the erection of the parish Churches now 
in England, is about the middle of the reign of Edward 3d, 
the middle of the 14th century, at which time the population 
of this country was probably under four millions. The po- 
pulation has outgrown the Church room. The population of 
England and Wales in 1700 was 5,475,000. It increased 
about a million in the first half of the last century, and in- 
creased about two millions in the latter half. But from 1800 
the very increase exceeds the whole population as it existed 
in 1700. That increase has been more than six millions and 
a half; and there has been no adequate increase, there has 
scarcely been a measureable increase in the means of pub- 
lic worship and instruction.” (p. 10.) The result therefore 
is, that with an existing demand for the Christian instruc- 
tion of over sixteen millions of people, the Church stands with 
little more than her original provision for four millions; or, 
in other words, while the population has quadrupled, the 
Church, in her visible extension, has comparatively stood 
still. Let us look now at the facts on the other side. 
Founded by the Christian zeal of the Church of England, 
and supported mainly by its bounty, the Colonial Church in 
America was, for a time, prostrated by the war of the Revo- 
lution —“‘ her branches were cut off, and her trunk hewed 
down.”* From that contest it emerged, few in numbers, 
feeble in strefigth, proscribed in political reputation, and desti- 
tute alike of spiritual and ecclesiastical organization. Sixteen 
clergymen with a few leading laymen, meeting in self- 
organized convention, in 1784, gave to her an incipient form 
of action. The consecratioh of the Bishops followed ; onet 
* Newman’s ee oaths of the Church in America. 


t Right Reveren abury, of Connecticut, consecrated at Aberdeen, 
Nov. 14, 1784. 
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by the Church of Scotland, in the same year; one portion 
of the Church being induced to that step by long legal delays 
arising in England; three Bishops subsequently consecrated 
in 1787,* by the Archbishop of Canterbury. This gave to the 
Church in America, vitality and — life. ‘That boon 
once received, all else has been effected under God’s bless- 
ing, by Christian truth and primitive order, set forth and 
illustrated by such willing spirit as that of which the Preacher 
before us is at once both the eulogist and the fair sample. 
With this preamble to the case of the American Church, let 
us now look at her progressive statistics; dating with the 
introduction of the Episcopate. 

1787. Bishops, 4; Clergy, 21; population of the United 
States, 3,500,000 ; giving an average of one clergyman to 
about 160,000 persons. 

1840. Bishops, 20; Clergy, 1,013; population, 16,500,- 
000; being an average of one clergyman to about 16,000, or 
an advance ten-fold upon its original relative strength to the 
population. 

Thus looked at, the statistics of the Church of England 
would stand thus : 

1350. Bishops, 24; clergy, (say) 10,000; population, 
3,500,000 ;+ giving an average of one clergyman to 350 
persons. 

1840. Bishops, 27; Clergy, (say) 12,500; population, 
16,500,000 ; giving an average of one clergyman to 1,350 
persons, or a diminution near fourfold in relation to the popu- 
lation, equivalent to a disparity of near fortyfold as com- 
pared with that of America. 

Adding again to this parallel, what in truth equity de- 
mands, the element of time, (which, from the identity of the 
population numbers, may more readily be done,) the contrast 
becomes still more astonishing, for the result must now again 
be multiplied tenfold ; the five hundred years of growth in the 
Church of England being set against the fifty in that of the 
American, and all this to say nothing of innumerable other 
points of disparity in their relative preparation and advantages 
for the race. So then stands the parallel, at least to the eye — 
certainly not at Jeast condemning the voluntary system “as 


__* Bishops White, of Pennsylvania, Provost, of New York, and Madison, of 
Virginia, consecrated at Lambeth, February, 4, 1787. 

t We here take Sir Robert Inglis’s estimate. Hallam. Const. Hist. cap. i, 
states it but at 2,300,000 in 1387, an estimate which would make the case a still 
stronger one, 
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a signal and total failure.” Now we are neither so ignorant 
nor so arrogant as to hold up to the world such numerical 
table as indicating either measure of zeal in the two Churches, 
or the national blessing that has attended their respective 
ministrations. ‘‘ Non numeremur sed ponderemur,” is at least 
as fair a demand on the part of Churchmen as it is of 
statesmen ; and we allow it. We do not weigh, therefore, 
though we may number our willing, though too often but half- 
fledged missionaries who are daily flying off into the wilder- 
ness of our new settlements with the learned, and pious as 
learned, divines, (of which class, too, our Church is now 
beginning to exhibit her share,) that annually pouring forth 
from her universities, has for centuries made the Church of 
England to be the pride and bulwark not of England merely, 
but of enlightened Christendom. Nor again will we measure 
our slight and -hasty structures, rude temples of God in our 
western wilds, whose only beauty can be the “ beauty of ho- 
liness” with the cathedrals and minsters of England, or even 
with her no less venerable parish churches, looking immov- 
able as the hills that surround them, and which beyond 
the memory of man— 


“The olden faith made there to stand.” 


Nor will we lastly venture to place the half-instructed and 
too often nominal Churchman whom our missionaries hastily 
gather into Christ’s fold with him whom good old Herbert 
paints ; the Churchman, perhaps, of other days, even in 
England, 
“ Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wild world runs bias, from the Church’s will 
To writhe his limbs, and share, not mend, the ill. 
This is the Churchman safe and sure, 
Who still is right and prays to be so still.” 


Invidiously to compare is not, therefore, our object, but 
simply to wipe off from the Church in America, that charge 
of utter failure made by Sir Robert Inglis against the volun- 
tary system, but in which our Church would seem necessa- 
rily to be involved, we are well aware—not so intended 
by the speaker—we know his feelings better, and if delicacy 
permitted, could quote his Janguage of respect and affection. 
We content ourselves with that of one of his constituents on 
the subject. ‘* The Church in America,” says Pusey, “ for 
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half a century separated from us, is now yielding an abun- 
dant harvest.. Though weakened by the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and laid low by her adversaries, she has survived. She 
has arisen out of the dust and raised up other altars and 
other temples. Now she is to be seen as a choice vine for 
which God has prepared room, and caused it to take deep 
root, and it is filling the land.”* Or to take the language 
of one laboring in the same good cause with himself. “ It 
may be predicted with confidence,” says Mr. Osler, ‘ that 
whenever the day of trial for America shall come, the Epis- 
copal Church, limited as it is, will be found the ark of her 
safety.t (p.118.) We fear not, therefore, to direct Christians 
to the past history and present condition of our Church as 
among the noblest exemplifications ever afforded by the 
Church Catholic of the power of primitive truth in willing 
hands — of the vital energy, we say, of the Church itself, un- 
aided as well as untrammelled by state patronage.{ 

But many fallacies lurk under an undefinedterm. What, 
we ask, is meant in the Church by the “ voluntary system” 
which Sir Robert Inglis here condemns, and do we or do 
we not agree with him in such condemnation? Our answer 
is an extended one, as being one of analysis and limitation. 
If by voluntary system be meant simply the condemnation 
of such legalized union as the Church of England now exhi- 
bits, that is, of a Christian Church with a civil, or rather a 
political head, controlling even its spiritual functions, imposing 
Bishops upon its Clergy under the penalty of a premunire, 
and ruling both it and them, through a body not even neces- 
sarily Christian, let alone Churchmen—if this be the alterna- 
tive presented, then indeed are we for the voluntary system, 
since in its opposite we read “ the abomination of desolation 
standing where it ought not,” and, as bidden by our blessed 
Lord, we flee from it. 

If again, as many would interpret it—and Sir R. Inglis, 
doubtless, among the number—by the voluntary system be 
meant the denial in principle of all alliance between Church 
and State, a divorce of Union not merely a mensd et thoro 
from the “loaves and fishes” of ministerial bounty, but also 


* The Church, the converter ofthe Heathen. Sermon ii. p. 16. 

+t Church and King, by Edward Osler. ' 

t For the exhibition of the next strongest case, we would refer our readers to 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland and its now rising fortunes. See Annual 
Report of Scotch Episcopal Church Society. Edinburgh, Dec. Ist, 1840. 
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a vinculo matrimonii— from all morai ties of mutual obliga- 
tion, severing, as by a wall of brass, man’s two dearest and 
most united interests on earth—his Church and State— 
then, as already stated, instead of being for it, we hold it to 
be a base superficial and fatal philosophy —false to man’s 
moral nature — that nature on the mysterious depths of which 
all society is founded. 

But to look at it not as a State but an individual question. 
If by the voluntary system be meant that after due Chris- 
tian education, men are to be left to the dictates uf reason 
and conscience in the adoption of their faith, instead of be- 
ing dragooned into it by “ bills of pains and penalties,” then 
are we strenuous advocates for it, holding such course to be 
the true interpretation of Christ’s words — “ My Kingdom is 
not of this world.” But if going beyond this “ liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free,” the voluntary system be in- 
terpreted to mean a Church without authority —that every 
man is his own competent Christian teacher, denying the ne- 
cessity of Christian education to the young, and the Church’s 
teaching to the old— whether men will hear, or whether they 
will forbear—then indeed do we hold the voluntary system 
to be inconsistent with God’s word and with man’s fallen nature, 
and the assertion of it to be a soul-killing Luz —the lie of the 
unregenerate heart, which in every age has put itself on this 
false independency — “we wit not have this man to reign 
over us.”* But there is again a third sense in which the 
phrase is popularly used, as touching a temporal provision 
for the Church. If then by the voluntary system be under- 
stood the position of a National Church, not raised by law 
above the necessary contributions of its willing members — 
this we both approve and commend, for in such needful sym- 
pathy we read a leading condition of brotherly love and 
Christian unity, and in a Church altogether raised above it, 
we should fear the spirit’s admonition to the Church of Lao- 
dicea ; ‘* Because thou sayest I am rich and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing, and knowest not that thou 
art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
But if on the strength of this admission, the eulogist of the vo- 
luntary system should go on to identify the spirituality of the 
Church with its poverty, and thereupon to deny all endow- 

* Of such voluntary system, an eminent Latin Father has left this condemna- 


tion— Voluntas inordinata post se trahit judicium rationis, ut verum judicelur 
id quod placet.” ‘LHomas a Kempis. 
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ments as worldly, and all provision beyond the needs of the 
present day as a distrust of God’s Providence —then are 
we again at odds with him, and hold the voluntary system 
thus interpreted to be alike against Reason and Scripture — 
what even the primitive Church under miraculous rule did 
not exhibit, still less any subsequent period of the Church 
Catholic, farther than as it has been bound upon it under 
God’s Providence through the path of trial. It has indeed 
often been the fate of the Church to be thus tried, but only 
when its lines were cast among cold hearts and covetous 
hands; it has never thus long continued, after faith and 
love had opened the fountains of Christian charity. Now it 
is in this sense that we hold Sir R. Inglis to condemn it. 

Such and so various are the questions that arise under this 
much-vexed term—and inasmuch as the errors it involves, 
stick close to the prejudices of American Churchmen, and 
constitute, as we think, points of comparative unsoundness, as 
compared with the Church of England, we shall venture 
to prolong beyond rule our already extended article—suf- 
ficiently at least to open the grounds of our judgment. 

In the first place, the voluntary systern in the sense of 
individual independence in religious things is, we think, the 
besetting sin and snare of the ordinary American Church- 
man; a feeling unsuspected of error, as transferred merely 
from the State to the Church. He made (as he thinks) the 
one —and hence concludes he can make or unmake also, or 
modify at least, the other. Wrong perhaps in the first judg- 
ment — impious certainly in the second. But to take those 
better instructed — few even of these feel as they should their 
spiritual dependence on the Church, that they are of zt, but 
not it of then—that in union with it lies their safety, not its 
safety ; in communion with it their strength, not 2s strength ; 
and that in separating from it, they cut themselves off, not 
the Church, and turn their backs upon the sun, but do not 
put out its light. How few, again, realize their true posi- 
tion in it, that they are but parts of an organized body, 
having respectively their position, their place, and their duty, 
authoritatively assigned them by its wise Master Builder ; 
that consequently all are not heads, for where then were the 
hands? nor all hands, for where then the feet? Now this, 
we say, is the true spirit of the Church Catholic, and there- 
fore of the sound Churchman ; and its opposite is the indivi- 
dual spirit, or that in every age of the self-willed natural man ; 
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that which in primitive times was termed apes, “ heresy,” 
that is individual choice, rising up against the teaching of 
the Church Catholic and destroying all “that holy sense of 
brotherhood, which,” to use the words of Coleridge, ‘is so 
sublime and consolatory to the meditative Christian.”* Now, 
such unchurchmanlike feature is, we fear, too strongly marked 
inthe American mind. The individual thinks himself all in all 
in matters of religion; he alone is to choose, and judge, and de- 
cide. Antiquity to him is noacknowledged guide, universal con- 
sent no sufficient authority. He chooses his church, his preacher, 
and his doctrine, upon the same irresponsible principle as he 
does the color of his coat, because it pleases him; and be- 
yond that there is, he thinks, no right of question. If the 
Church be wanted in society, he confidently argues, it will 
be demanded ; and if demanded, supported up to its merits ; 
and, in the meantime, that it is the heritage of the freeman 
to be left unbiased in his choice. In other words he 
acknowledges no authoritative Church. This is what too 
many in our country deem sound and liberal republican 
doctrine. The Church cannot but call it the spirit of blind- 
ness, heresy, infidelity, and schism. 

But let us see whence in reason (on which such’ religion 
is to go, setting aside higher teaching) comes this boasted 
right of man, to have over him no teacher or ruler beyond his 
own self-will. If he say he was born a freeman, we deny the 
fact ; for he was born only a feeble child, under authority, 
one ruled over without his choice, obedient from necessity, 
and led and instructed by others whether he would or no. 
Happily for us, in religion, as in nature, God is kinder 
than thus to leave us to our own self-will and guidance. 


“ Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round ! 
Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 

Pulpits, and Sundays.” f 


But if not “ born free,” then from “ reason” in maturer life 
must come such freedom ; and if from reason, then, we say, 


* To unite these by spiritual union is the triumph of the Church’s teaching. 
It shows (to use the words of the younger Coleridge) the “ possibility of a volwn- 
tary submission and an enlighlened teachableness, prove that spiritual recipi- 
ency and spiritual activity are inter-dependent: or, in other words, that we must 
work out our own salvation, for it is God that worketh in us both to will and to 
do.”—Scriptural Character of the Church, p. 438. 

t Herbert. 
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from “truth ;” and that brings us back to our old Church 
position. 


“ He is the freeman whom the Truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 


Or, in the words of a higher teacher—* Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

So much for the baseless origin of this self-willed inde- 
pendence. How, too, is it with its practical results? If the 
mind of youth, as such reasoners argue, is not to be pre-occu- 
pied with religious truth, why, then, with any truth, so that 
with Christian education must fall all education? If, again, the 
Church is not to teach the children she has recéived into her 
bosom, on what plea shall the mother or father? and thus is 
the parental bond broken from man’s neck as well as the 
ecclesiastical. If, again, individual will is good against the 
gospel, why not, too, against the state, for under both equally 
is man born; and then comes up to view the end and only 
resting-place of such false doctrine in state as well as Church, 
in what Burke has well termed “ the dust and powder of 
individuality.” 

Nor again is it only in reasoning that such voluntary sys- 
tem in religion is absurd; as a fact, it is equally false, and 
has never either in history or experience brought in Chris- 
tianity either to nations or to the individual mind. Always 
and everywhere has the gospel been brought in, ad eztra, 
by the zeal and benevolence of others. It was but in a 
vision that St. Paul saw and heard a man of Macedonia cry- 
ing, ‘*Come over and help us ;” but in vision, we say, for 
the real cry when he did come, was, “ Away with him.” 
« They who have turned the world upside down have come 
hither also.’ Such is now, and has been at all times the 
reception given to the Christian teacher by the unregenerate 
mind. Not on the score, then, of acceptableness does he go 
forth, but of duty ; and not as being “ called for,” but “sent.” 
They who preach repentance unto sinners, as St. Paul argues, 
‘“‘ How can they preach except they be sent ?”” and how sent 
but by the Church ?* That “ supply follows demand,” is the 


* For this subordination of individuals to the Church, shown even in apos- 
tolic obedience, going not forth on their mission till “sent” by the Church, we 


would commend to our readers Pusey’s: two sermons, already referred to—“ The 
Church the converter of the heathen.’ 
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favorite scientific formula of the voluntary system ; but it be- 
comes such reasoners to know that it is a rule of science, as 
ignorantly interpreted by them, as it is falsely applied. 
The ignorance lies in interpreting ‘‘demand” as equivalent to 
‘‘ want,” or ‘* need ;” whereas in the science from which the 
maxim is brought, these terms bear a very different import ; 
*“ demand” being not want merely, but want coupled with 
the will and power to purchase ; nor is this an arbitrary addi- 
tion ; since, without such addition, the adage were itself egre- 
giously false even in our material needs ; since if simple want 
brought supply, then would men never perish for want, nor 
indeed be destitute of anything that either nature or passion 
craved. But however true when rightly interpreted in ma- 
terial things, it is a position indubitably false, when practi- 
cally applied to the moral and spiritual wants of our nature, 
for the very obvious and conclusive reason, that in them 
“want” never creates “demand.” The fool asks not for 
knowledge, nor the vicious for moral discipline, nor the in- 
fidel for Christian teaching. They “ need” it doubtless, but 
they do not “ demand” it, as does the hungry man food ; nor 
are they willing, as he is, to barter labor or goods for it. 
Away, then, with such pretended science! Long enough has 
the name and authority of Politico-Economical science been 
perverted to the support of such infidel doctrine. It is time 
for Americans, at least, to recognize the true limits of their 
great maxim, as bearing not at all upon religion or learning, 
upon the Church, its duties or its support: that the Church, 
in short, as being no voluntary society, can come under no 
laws that flow from a voluntary system. Let no American 
Churchman, then, think the Church comes to him as a 
teacher sent for ; it comes a teacher sent, and that from God, 
to invite poor sinful man, not to be invited of him ; to teach him, 
not to be taught ; to rule, not to be itself ruled ; and whether 
he will hear, or whether he will forbear, to instruct, admo- 
nish, and reprove him, having no man’s fear or favor before 
its eyes, and no man’s bidding in its ears. Such every 
thoughtful Churchman knows the Church to be; the recog- 
nition of it is the very atmosphere of her life —she can breathe 
in none other, and when she ‘speaks, can hold no other Jan- 
guage; as is seen at large in all her services, her acts, and 
her discipline. 

But these are principles, which, though equally acknow- 
ledged on both sides the Atlantic by educated Churchmen, 
yet would we see them exhibited in the actual face and forms 
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of society, we must look not to our new country, but to 
our father-land ; we must turn to some one of England’s five 
thousand rural parishes, where her ancient faith and primi- 
tive habits still find a quiet abode. There may we behold 
a picture of beauty as dear to the heart of the poet as to that 
of the Christian. What more touching persuasive to good 
thoughts than the very aspect of its time-honored Church, with 
its venerable trees and quiet parsonage adjoining ! What more 
beautiful than to enter its open doors, and see there gathered 
all of every age and rank, thronging around her peaceful 
altai : as children around a mother’s hearth, feeling that with- 
in her bosom they were safe, and that from her hand alone 
could come to them the unquestioned bread of life ; list, too, to 
the pastor’s catechising of his little ones, or rather take Words- 
worth’s picture of his own childish recollections. 


“ From trrTLe down to Least, in due degree 
Around the pastor, each in new-wrought vest, 
Each with a vernal posy at his breast, 

We stood a trembling earnest company. 

With low, soft murmur, like a distant bee, 

Some spake, by thought-perplexing fear betrayed, 
And some a bold unerring answer made. 

How fluttered then my anxious heart for me, 
Beloved mother !’’* 


And thus on, ever in the arms or at the side of his spiritual 
mother. In infancy she receives him into Christ’s flock—in 
childhood instructs him—=in youth watches over him— 
in advancing manhood, as a friend, walks with him year by 
year through all the quiet duties and household joys of his rural 
life —in sickness visits him—in sorrow comforts him—in 
penitence shrives him — and at length, in age, sits by him — 
and to close the scene, when dust and ashes claim its own, 
receiving in faith his hallowed dust into her hallowed bosom, 
she sends back to their Christian homes the pious mourner, 
with the comforting, because from infuncy trusted, words — 
‘‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

Among these enviable distinctions of the Church of Eng- 
land, and one that cannot fail to strike the American Church- 
man as something different and superior to what he 
usually sees, is the quiet, unassuming, yet spiritually authori- 
tative manner in which the English pastor speaks to his 


* Poems of the Imagination, XVIII. The Catechising. 
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parishioners the words of comfort, instruction, or reproof, 
whether in his private or public teaching. ‘There is about 
him a certain gentle, but firm tone of authority, giving to his 
speech a downright straightforward character, like unto that 
of one who feels himself sent by their common Master, and 
with whom it is a light thing to be judged of them, or of any 
man’s judgment. Now, in this good old style of plain teach- 
ing and preaching, (whereof in our judgment we have too 
little in our Church,) the English pastor may be our model. 
He stands among his flock as a father among his children, 
even as among those who are glad to hear him, and ready 
to be instructed by him; and therefore not needing to be 
either frightened or allured by him into the condition of will- 
ing hearers. That such, though evidently the best, is not 
the general tone of our American preachers, is evident ; and 
as evident, its cause or causes: primarily through want of 
that early-continued and systematic catechetical instruction 
which belongs less to our Church than that of England, the 
majority of our hearers stand always in need of having, as 
St. Paul complains, “ the foundations again laid ;” and thus 
through want of doctrinal knowledge in his people, is the 
preacher naturally driven into vague and rhetorical generali- 
ties; he cannot “ edify,” that is, “build up,” where the 
foundation is not solidly laid. But still more, would we add, 
is this manner forced upon him through his hearers’ want of 
Churchmanlike reverence for the services of the Church and 
its ministers. As a general fact, the American preacher feels 
that he is standing before a critical audience, and that he 
has to address rather an assembly than a congregation — not 
so much Christian hearers come to worship and to learn with 
humble, thankful, reverent hearts, as critical listeners, willing, 
perhaps, but not easy to be pleased, and demanding that 
they should be so, and rather sitting in judgment upon their 
preacher, than seated in humility under him. Now such 
false relative position of preacher and hearer cannot but 
tell by degrees unfavorably upon both the manner and mat- 
ter of the Christian teacher, leading him to address his 
hearers as those whom he is bound to please, before he can 
claim their attention, and to persuade before he can venture 
to instruct. Thus do “the words of man’s wisdom” come 
more readily to the tongue than those of Scripture, and a 
flowery eloquence, 


“ Winning the sense with touch of rhetoric.” 
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This matter, too, will naturally follow his manner, and a 
religion of excitement be thus substituted for one of deliberate 
thought. Thus, too, will arise the preaching of a one-sided 
Divinity, selecting and exaggerating strong points as elements 
of power, to the injury of sound Catholic doctrine. 

Akin to this defect in American preaching, and connected 
with it, both as cause and effect, we must note the general want 
of permanency in the pastoral relation of its ministers as com- 
pared with that existing in the Church of England. With us, 
how rarely does the pastor become the father of his flock— 
how seldom do gray hairs come upon him laboring amid the 
scenes of his youth? Yet who can tell the amount of reve- 
rential influence thus lost. Of the thousand and thirteen 
clergy in our Church, it may be estimated, that at least one 
fourth are migratory even as birds of passage—here this year, 
gone the next. Now we speak not this to their disparagement. 
It is their necessity, we know, and not their choice ; and yet 
still we cannot but speak of it as an evil, and a serious draw- 
back, and one which contrasts painfully with the quiet, life- 
long homes and pulpits of the rural parsonages of England, 
where the monogamists of her establishment hold themselves 
bound as by ties of wedlock to their early choice, and grow 
old together with their flocks in the sympathy of a mutual 
and long-tried affection.* The love and household reverence 
with which such an aged pastor is looked up to may well 
excite the American preacher’s benevolent envy. It is such 
a throne of influence, as to lead even the poet to exclaimn— 


“ Can earth afford 
Such genuine state, pre-eminence so free ?”’ 


Now such beauteous picture, so common in the Church of 
England, how rare is it in that of America! would it were 
otherwise ! 

But we have one farther point to look at, and the last 
in our international comparison. The English Church 
is a richly endowed Church, while that of America, with 


* Asan illustration, we have now lying before us, just received, the funeral 
sermon of a venerable pastor, the Rev. Watts Wilkinson, of London, (dated 
Dec. 27, 1840,) of whom it is stated, that “ he entered in holy orders in Feb. 1779. 
For more than sixty years he had held the afternoon lectureship in the parish of 
St. Mary, Aldermary, and for forty-six years of his ministry, preached twice in 
the chapel every Lord’s day.” Well might the preacher with tears term him— 
“ Our departed friend and father.” 
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here and there a solitary exception, is entirely dependent 
on individual contribution. How is the balance to be 
here struck between them? Is a wealthy Church, as many 
think, necessarily a worldly Church, and a poor Church a 
pure Church? This, at least, certainly is a vulgar prejudice ; 
but there are some less obvious ones in the popular mind of 
our countrymen on this subject. Among them, we note the 
following : —First, the confounding of the voluntary system 
in Church matters with poverty and dependence on casual 
present contribution. 

Again — the confounding of an endowed Church with an 
Established Church —and thus naturally charging upon en- 
dowments evils arising from an establishment. 

And lastly — a mistake of fact with regard to the history of 
both Churches, in deriving the strength of the Church of 
England from its establishment instead of its endowments — 
and the spirituality of the Church in America from the ab- 
sence of endowments, instead of the absence of an establish- 
ment. On all these points we would willingly lead our fel- 
Jow-Churchmen to re-consider the popular judgment. 

Our first position is, that the voluntary system, interpreted 
into a system of entire dependence on casual present contri- 
bution for its support, is a condition of the Christian Church, in- 
consistent alike with its rightful claims and its imperative du- 
ties — unreasonable, therefore, and unscriptural, and moreover 
one that from the first has never been exhibited in any na- 
tional branch of the Church Catholic. To find such system in 
practice would be a vain search, unless perhaps, (which 
would not be a case in point) among the begging Friars of 
the Church of Rome—or, rather — for with them, the im- 
portunity of the beggar destroyed all voluntariness in the 
gift— among the stylite, and such like fanatics of the Eastern 
Church, who awaited patiently starvation, or voluntary gift 
of food. All other Christians, of whatever name, we find 
making provision for the future, using foresight in their plans 
of a and cutting off as far as in them lay this boasted 
dependence upon the voluntary system. The sole difference 
to be found between Christian Churches in this matter, lies 
simply in the manner of their making provision. Some do it 
by law, through alliance with the State, as the Church of 
England and in Europe generally ; some by internal discipline, 
as the Methodist connexion and the Romish Churches in this 
country ; some by agencies and individual importunity, as 
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with the Presbyterians and Dissenters; and some again, as 
in the Church, by appeals to its members through the Pulpit 
and Church Societies. Now, none of these is properly a vo- 
luntary system—men are not left, as that proposes to leave 
them, to themselves; but they are still (we mean the plans 
in our own country,) a precarious system, for the Church is 
not by them adequately supported. Its duties lie unfulfilled 
for want of worldly means to carry them out. 

Nor again have we, as Christians, any authority for such 
precarious system in Scripture ; though voluntary, it was ever 
of the nature of endowment. Such was the pattern exhibit- 
ed under the law, independent of its legal provision, large en- 
dowment, and liberal gifts. ‘Then came every one whose 
heart stirred him up, and every one whom his spirit made 
willing, and they brought the Lord’s offering to the work.’’* 
Nor was it otherwise under the more spiritual dispensation 
of the Gospel. From the very first was the Church built up 
into strength with large and willing gifts, what in modern 
terms we must call endowment — men giving to it even all 
they had; ‘“* As many as had lands or houses, sold them, and 
brought the money and laid it at the Apostles’ feet.”t Such 
was it in the Apostles’ days, and wherever the Gospel went 
this spirit went, and thus even from the beginning was the 
Church ENDOWED. 

From this same Scriptural source did all the great en- 
dowments of the Church of England arise — not from law nor 
the State, as many erroneously imagine — still less, as some 
talk, from clerical usurpation ; but they were the free-will of- 
fering of Christian hearts, in days when men thought more of 
heaven and less of earth, than they now do — when men de- 
voted their wealth to God and to God’s service, as men do 
who “count all things but loss that they may win Christ.” 
Now as this voluntary scriptural character of the endowments 
of the Church of England may be new to some of our read- 
ers, we subjoin for their benefit a summary of them and 
their source, at least, from the Norman Conquest down 
to the Reformationt— showing the relative proportion 
of royal and private gifts. Before the time of William L, 
(A. D., 1066,) xo Church endowments in England came from 
the government — even tithes were a private gift, being but 


* Exodus, xxxv. 2]. t Acts, iv. 34. +t Tanner.— Preface to Notitia. 
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a lien imposed upon the land by the land-owner himself.— 
From the Conquest again, down to the time of Henry VIIL., 
when spoliation and not endowment became the order of the 
day, of the whole number of Church of England endow- 
ments amounting to 1216—nineteen-twentieths were volunta- 
ry individual contributions, but one-twentieth (62) coming 
from the crown, and even of them the greater part were 
not of the nature of government grants, but of personal 
pious gifts of the King, pro salute antm@ su@—so com- 
pletely has the Church of England in its endowments grown 
up upon that voluntary system to which many think she 
stands diametrically opposed.—Nor only so, her present 
working energies are also of the same character and source. 
Her missionary funds, her Church-building funds, all, in 
short, that constitutes, as it were, the circulating capital of 
the Church, putting in motion its endowments or fixed ma- 
chinery — all is the voluntary contribution of her living mem- 
bers ; the one form being as essential as the other ; the endow- 
ments giving solidity to her operations ; the contributions — 
activity; the one gives motion—the other sustains it. The 
American Churchman, therefore, greatly errs, if he thinks the 
voluntary system to be more fully in operation in his own 
Church than in that of England —the only difference is, that 
the latter is not helplessly dependent, as we are, on such fluc- 
tuating contribution — they do not look to it— for that which 
it cannot adequately supply to the Church, the machinery of 
ministerial education, and the provision for a ministry, both 
while educating, and when educated. For these is the 
Church of England indebted, under God’s blessing, to its 
earlier endowments, giving value and vigor — permanency 
and efficacy — to what is now derived from an appeal to the 
lwing liberality of Churchmen—that source of powerful action 
to which they as well as we look. That we are not here put- 
ting words into their mouths foreign to their present charac- 
ter and feeling, we refer to a recent charge of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, delivered so late as September last, in which 
he appeals to and advocates even as an American Church- 
man would, “the practice of giving, as creating habits of boun- 
ty, and the agency of local associations as the most effectual 
method of obtaining the requisite aid,” earnestly commending 
to the public, ‘all such associations of clergy and laity en- 
gaged in support of the Church, and virtually directed by its 
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rulers.”* Or if passing from words to deeds, we ask what 
the voluntary system actually brings forth in the Church of 
England, we cannot but stand amazed at the amount of 
its annual contributions for Church objects, equalling as they 
now do in a single year the sum total of our feeble efforts for 
half a century. 

Now, on this point of endowments, we confess we are not 
fully at accord with an authority from whom we as rarely as 
we do unwillingly differ ; and doubt not that our difference 
is still but interms. In terms, however, it is open; the lan- 
guage of Dr. Whittingham on this point is, “* Wo worth the 
day,” that means, (in the apostle’s phrase ‘ money ‘the root of 
all evil,’) became a prime consideration with the Church.” 
--... No, it is men we want, not means.” .....** Money 
will not command them any more than it will command the 
service of the winds. Were the whole treasure of the coun- 
try at the disposal of the Church, she might multiply bands 
of hirelings, whom lucre could tempt even to the encounter 
of difficulties and dangers ; but not one the more true mis- 
sionary would she obtain. Schools, colleges, and theologi- 
cal seminaries will not supply them, except in as far as the 
blessing of the Spirit makes them instruments for the ac- 
complishment of his higher, deeper work.’ — Sermon, pp. 
17, 18. 

Most true, doubtless! and yet whether most wisely said, 
in reference to the actual needs of our Church, we beg leave 
to doubt. In the avowal, that the strength of the Church is 
of God’s good Spirit, and that without it all of human effort 
in its favor is but ‘ dust and ashes,” in this, surely, there 
can be no difference between us; but then this worthless- 
ness, we say, applies equally to “‘ men” as to ‘ means,” and 
affords no ground for drawing a practical distinction between 
them on the score of necessity. We only, therefore, suggest 
the doubt, whether it be wise or needful to separate in such 
appeal any one of God’s gifts from another, still less to con- 
trast them, as if any one could claim free agency in spiritual 
results ; and thus to discharge, comparatively, any one talent 
committed unto man, among which surely wealth is to be 
reckoned, from its appropriate place, duty, and value in 


* Charge delivered in the Church of All Saints, Canterbury, 30th September, 
1840. The Preacher, though Primate of all England, yet cannot ecclesiastically 
speak to it. His charge is not to the Church of England, but to his own single 

iocese. 
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God’s house and service as a sanctified gift for the Mas- 
ter’s use. 

In the work of God, to which the Church is called, and 
which, through the Church, God’s Spirit carries on, doubtless 
man is the highest and noblest instrument, but then not to the 
exclusion of secondary ones; every member of it has his 
vocation, and every power and talent of whatsoever kind it 
be, its appropriate and hallowed office ; none have power, but 
yet all have wse ; and all are talents, for which the Christian 
is to render an account —all, therefore, which the Christian 
has, is to be dedicated wisely, and in due degree to God’s 
name and service, and laid in grateful oblation on his holy 
altar. Why, then, we ask, should such distinction be press- 
ed between them, as if the “ unrighteous mammon,” root, as 
it may be, of all evil, may not, and should not be offered in 
sacrifice unto God, and sanctified in offering, and blest in 
the Church’s using, just as well as the services of its equally 
(by nature) unrighteous Lord. Were it not an equally sound 
doctrine, as well as a more practical one, more especially in 
our Church and country, destitute of such needful endowments, 
to present the “right men” we need, as the result under God’s 
blessing of the Church’s use of the “right means,” which 
we also need, and thence to urge upon Churchmen their cor- 
respondent duties of making provision for them? But the 
enumeration of theological seminaries in this high-toned 
rejection of human “ means,” emboldens us to put a case, 
which, if it come near to the preacher himself, will not yet, 
we trust, be held by him other than respectful, as by the 
Church at large it will certainly but be deemed so much the 
more conclusive. It is this. Some eight years since, it came 
into the mind of one whom God had blest with ample means 
and a willing heart, to endow by a princely gift* a Pro- 
fessorship in the General Theological Seminary of our Church, 
and to nominate to it the present Right Rev. Preacher, who, 
in its high and influential duties from the period of its en- 
dowment, and humanly speaking, alone, through the means 
furnished by such endowment, has ever since labored 
blessedly for the Church, training up alike by doctrine and 
example, and the power of holy sympathy, “ men,” such as 
in his sermon he paints, as constituting the sole need of the 


* “ St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery,” Professorship, founded by P. G. Stuy- 
vesant, Esq., by an endowment of $25,000. 
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Church. Now, we ask, whether that endowment was or 
was not, under God, the means of obtaining for the Church 
such “right men?” To deny it, would be. fatally to over- 
throw all human reasoning, all rational calculation of the 
accommodation of means to ends, whether in the Church or 
in the affairs of life: while to admit it, as evidently demands 
from us, that we make not light, even in spiritual things, of 
the necessity of human means, of ‘ means” (to use that in- 
appropriate term) as well as ‘‘ men”—in the Christian war- 
fare of the Church, and the incumbent duties of Churchmen 
towards it. 

But the Church in America, it may be said, has flourished 
without endowments. What then? Does it therefore fol- 
low that endowments in the hands of a Spiritual Church are 
valueless? Surely not. ‘This were as contrary to all sound 
logic as it is to unquestioned fact ; for we have but to trace 
the visible operation of the few endowments we do possess, 
(and the fewer they are, the more manageable the argument,) 
to be convinced that our own Church’s experience is as con- 
clusive in their favor as that of the Church of England, and 
even more unquestioned, as being more untrammelled in 
operation. Looking, then, at our past experience of the 
value of endowments, our first question must be, where 
would have been our Church at all, humanly speaking, save 
for the ‘*endowment” of the venerable society in England, 
by which it was here planted and watered? The Church 
in America is, therefore, so far as human facts go, the child 
of endowment ; and surely without filial ingratitude, cannot 
speak lightly of the spiritual value of human “ gifts.” 

Where, again, we ask, is our Church now found to be the 
strongest, not only in numbers, but in theological learning, 
in missionary eftorts, and perhaps, we might add, in zeal for 
sound Church doctrine, and in unwavering attachment to its 
primitive apostolic character? The reply here, too, must 
be in favor of endowments, viz. in that diocese, where alone* 


our Church had any adequate endowment —in the diocese of 
New York.? 


* The Church in Virginia, like that of England, was allied to the State, and 
liberally endowed ; but, after the Revolution, its glebes were confiscated. 

+ For the benefit of our foreign readers, we add, that this consisted in a grant 
of what was then called “ the King’s farm” tothe Corporation of Trinity Church, 
New York, then valueless, now entirely built upon. It was given by Lord 
Cornbury, the Governor, about 1706, and subsequently contistnal by the govern- 
ment at home. 
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If now we compare the relative growth of the American 
Church in its four original dioceses, viz. Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, setting out with equal 
ecclesiastical advantages, we find that of New York to be at 
least fourfold that of any other; and now to number also 
more than one fourth of the whole number of clergy in the 
United States. But to look more definitely at its absolute 
advance, both in the city and diocese, to the whole extent of 
which the above-named endowment has been not legally in- 
deed, yet practically available. 


The city of New York (in- 


cluding Brooklyn) in 1787 had 4 resident clergy. 
Do. .— do. in 1840 has 55 
The diocese - - in 1787 had_ 8 (estimated.) 


Do. (now divided intotwo) 1841 has 275 


The increase of clergy in the city being thus thirteen-fold, 
and in the diocese thirty-four-fold. Or to take the criterion of 
missionary effort, within its own bounds, the (original) diocese 
of New York now maintains three city missionaries and fifty 
country, being more than the sum total of all the other sixteen 
diocesan missions; while the contributions of but one of its 
divided dioceses (New York) for missionary and other dio- 
cesan charities during the past year,* amounted to the sum 
of $48,148, besides $6629 for the foreign missions, and 
$10,088 for the domestic missions of the general board, 
outweighing again the sum total of all the other dioceses.t 
It is surely not in the spirit of invidiousness or boasting that 
we state these facts. We are willing to admit the natural 
and sufficient answer, that it is no more than beseems its 
proportional strength and advantages. We admit it, we 
say, but then must beg leave to use such answer to the 
support of our argument, and say, behold the fruit of En- 
DOWMENT. Nor are we left to deduce this conclusion con- 
jecturally. We can trace the beneficial working of this our 
only great foundation — we can trace it openly through 
most of its leading channels, and occasionally through its 
minor streams of bounty, which may well be styled number- 
less. The following well-known endowments created by its 
grants, are open to calculation. 


* Journal of Convention of Diocese of New York, 1840. 
t Board of Missions. Appendix Aa, Af. 
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The parochial endowment in whole or part of all the 
Churches that have since grown up in the city of New York 
and its vicinity, amounting to at least fifty, thus leaving in- 
dividual funds comparatively free to the general objects of 
Church benevolence, to which, as above stated, the Church- 
men of this diocese are such liberal contributors. 

The aid bestowed, whether permanent or temporary, upon 
more distant country Churches, not one of its two hundred 
parishes but receiving some aid, at least in the way of 
missionary support. 

The full endowment of the “ Corporation for the promotion 
of religion and learning” in the diocese, with a view to carry 
out more effectually than the vestry could do those import2nt 
ends, with means adequate to existing claims, and ad- 
vancing with them. 

The noble endowment of King’s (now Columbia) College, 
with a portion of the original grant of the King’s farm. Now 
whatever have been the benefits resulting from this College 
to the country, religion, or the Church, they are due mainly 
to Trinity Church endowment. 

The partial endowment of Geneva College in the diocese 
of Western New York, together with the foundation of twelve 
scholarships in it for necessitous theological students. 

A similar foundation of scholarships in Washington College, 
Connecticut. 

The ample endowment of the “ Corporation of Trinity 
School, New York,” adequate to the foundation now existing 
in it of fifty benefices for the preparatory education of those 
intended for the ministry. 

The endowment of the library of the seminary of the 
General Theological Seminary, with other large contribu- 
tions to its funds, besides a Professorship, provisionally en- 
dowed, and likely to take effect within the coming year. 

And lastly, the complete and adequate endowment of the 
Episcopate of the diocese, through means of which endow- 
ment alone is the Bishop now enabled to devote himself 
wholly to the duties of his high office. 

Looking fairly, then, at these direct demonstrations of its 
efficiency upon the best interests of the Church, with its 
annual eleemosynary contributions, amounting often, on an 
average, to $50,000 ; and then, again, tracing out the second- 
ary working of all these agencies for good thus set in motion ; 
he, we say, must be a sturdy hater of endowments, who, 

NO. XVI.—VOL. VIII. 45 
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looking at all this, will not be won over by such exhibition of 
their influence when in the hands of the Church. 

But to one of these secondary influences we would again 
turn for a moment— we mean that resulting from the en- 
dowment of the Episcopate. We look at its statistics mere- 
ly in connexion with its present Diocesan — the first who has 
enjoyed exemption from parochial duty, and we find them to 
tell thus :—Within the ten years of his Episcopate, a divi- 
sion of the Diocese, from its rapid enlargement, was found 
necessary, leaving him, as it did, with sixty-one more clergy 
in his divided half, than the whole had contained at the date 
of his consecration. Within that period again, the number 
of clergymen ordained by him exceeds by fifty the whole 
number found by him in the Diocese — he had also during 
that time consecrated 107 Churches, nearly doubling its pre- 
vious number, and travelled in the course of his ten years’ 
Episcopal visitations through his Diocese, a distance exceed- 
ing the circumference of the Globe. Such speaking statis- 
tics surely require no comment. 

Under these plain and conclusive facts, therefore, we 
plead boldly the cause of endowment for the advancement 
of the cause of Christ in our new country, and fear not to 
claim for them, in the hands of a spiritual Church, a spiritual 
and a consecrated influence. The means grow into the men. 
Neither in principle nor fact have endowments, in truth, any 
connexion with the state or legal establishment, neither coming 
from it nor leading to it. Even there we say where preju- 
dice has most connected them— they are wholly distinct and 
separate, if not even contrasted. Her endowments are the 
real bulwark of the Church of England, not her acts of 
Parliament— and those endowments are, as we have seen, 
but the ripened fruits of the Christian voluntary system, such 
as the Church in America not only may, but should now be 
bringing forth— Parochial Schools, Diocesan Colleges, 
Christian Seminaries, and above all, an ENnpowEp CuurcH 
Press* —enriching the American Church, as the Clarendon 
Oxford Press does that of England. Now we say, from the 
spirit.of devotion within the, Church — not of State patronage 
without—have emanated in England the gifts by which 
that Church is both adorned and strengthened ; yea, her 

+O! for an endowed Press! is the longing language of Bishop Doane.— 


(Churchman, Jan. 30.) We would add, there are few in our land more likely 
to achieve it. 
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Schools and Halls—her Cathedrals and Parish Churches, 
with all their varied provision for youthful indigent merit— 
for active ministerial labor, both at home and abroad — and 
for that learned, pious leisure (of which not one single en- 
dowment as yet exists in the American Church,) which has 
made her Divines to be as a very fountain of wisdom to all 
Christendom. From the state, on the other hand, nought 
has she derived even from the first, save temptation and a 
snare — worldly honors and manacled hands. And now, at 
length, when her traitorous bondage is complete — now when 
the scales have fallen from her eyes—and, Paul-like, she 
pleads eloquently (as here before us,) for freedom, that she 
may go forth in her great Master’s business—the state, Felix- 
like, willing to show the Jews a pleasure, have left Paul 
bound. Let not, then, American Churchmen be startled from 
their propriety by the argument we urge of needful endow- 
ment as being the great and crying want of our Church — 
as if such were favorable to a legal establishment, or unfavor- 
able to a spiritual faith. On the contrary, we hold such 
gifts to be not only the rightful expression of Christian faith 
in her laity, but the needful means of advancing it among her 
clergy. They spring from self-devotion in those who give — 
they awaken it, (if it were only by human sympathy,) in 
those who receive. In the giver, they are but the outward 
working of that inward faith — which in every Christian age 
has sought to consecrate the soul to God, when surrounded 
by the world and its allurements, by devoting unto Him 
in his holy temple, what the worldly mind has ever 
held dearest, its worldly wealth. Thus, doubtless, was it 
with our pious English forefathers—and if such holy gifts 
have now comparatively ceased in our Church and country, 
let us beware how we interpret it into the evidence of a high- 
er spirituality. The more obvious conclusion is, that Church- 
men now love either wealth more, or their Savior’s ser- 
vice less. 

We have said, the crying want in our Church, and what 
thoughtful American Churchman is there who will deny it ? 
With one of our Bishops, openly shaming his Diocese, by 
appealing to strangers for bread—a second proclaiming 
destitution as the bar to his spiritual usefulness —a third 
living in a cabin of logs, and wasting at the plough of the 
husbandman days that should be given to that of the spiritual 
sower :* when again we read the endless story of clerical 


* The Bishops of Ohio, Tennessee, and Illinois. 
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privations —health and nerve broken down under unaided fa- 
mily cares, and unrequited official labors ; and when too, we 
hear the appealing voice of our numerous Church associa- 
tions,* with scarcely a single exception, all trembling on the 
verge of bankruptcy—and only saved from it month by 
month, by some spasmodic effort of individual benevolence : 
shall we, with all this before us—this picture of poverty, 
suffering, and degrading dependence,t say the Church would 
derive no benefit from adequate endowment, stands in no 
need of it? Such, indeed, is ever the language of wild fanati- 
cism, and sometimes of the unreflecting spiritual mind. ‘God 
needs not human endowments to carry on his work.” Surely 
not; but then, neither does he need human learning, nor hu- 
man hands, nor anything else that poor sinful man can either 
offer, or give, or do. But what then ? God’s work, for all that, 
does need them; and the Church needs them, as a visibly 
organized body on earth, such as Christ has established it ; 
the Church has its worldly needs and its human agencies, 
as much as if it were of man’s appointment, and must there- 
fore have its worldly means and its human supplies; and it 
is not faith, as we think, but arrogance, to pretend to place 
the Church above such necessity ; but note, too, its folly. If 
such arguer admit one dollar to be needed for the Church’s 
support, then has he broken the charm on which he rested — 
he has abandoned the high ground of spirituality — he has 
come down to human needs, and brought himself and the 
question under the very law of endowment which we here 
urge — that of enlightened Reason and Christian zeal. The 
Church’s support is an argument evidently either of miracle 
or reason. In abandoning the first, we stand necessarily upon 
the second, and consequently hold the actual needs of the 


* We instance but one as under our own more immediate knowledge ; the City 
Mission Society of New York, driven to the alternative of selling its Churches, 
or starving its Missionaries. 

t To him who thinks ill of the independent provision for the English Minister, 
as tending to raise him above his parishioners, we recommend the following ex- 
tract from a recent Western paper before us, of an everyday picture in those 
regions, as a pendant for the same, exhibiting the danger of the dependent sys- 
tem, — the American Minister below his parishioners :— 

“A Donation Party was holden ‘on Christmas Eve, at the house of the Rev. 
Washington Philo, the Episcopal Missionary stationed at this place. We learn 
that the party was numerously attended, and went off extremely well. Many 
were the presents bestowed upon the Rev. Divine, by our benevolent citizens; 
and we are very much — to hear that, among them, was the cloth fora 
coat, of a very nice quality, together with full trimmings therefor—donated by 
an association of the Journeymen Printers of this town.” 

Madison ( Wis. Ter.) Express. 
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Church to be the only limit and measure to the rightful en- 
dowments that should be given to the Church. 

But, as before said, let very shame withhold the American 
Churchman from speaking lightly of Christian endowments. 
Let him bethink himself whence came the gospel to him 
and his land? What stamp our earliest Bibles and prayer- 
books bore? By whose funds were missionaries sent out 
and supported, and the Cross planted, when there were nei- 
ther means, nor perhaps inclination to set it up? Rather, 
we say, let the American Churchman look back gratefully 
on the past, and around him, wisely on the present, in 
order that he may also look forward hopefully on the future, 
recognizing now among the deepest debts heowes to his Church 
and country, and her coming millions, that of making now 
while he may ample provision for their Christian wants, even 
as our pious forefathers in England did for their sons by wise 
and liberal endowment ; and so, too, shall we in future age 
be like them remembered. And from them, too, let Ameri- 
can Churchmen take their pattern, and learn the manner and 
the means by which, at small expense, this adequate endow- 
ment of the Church in a coming generation may be by us 
wrought out. The principle they give us is a demonstrable 
one, and the rule, short and simple, as it is feasible and 
efficacious. 

PERMANENT WEALTH COMES ONLY FROM LAND. 

Let the Church, then, but have its lands, and, humanly 
speaking, its adequate endowment is secured — not, it may be, 
wrought out in one generation, perhaps not in two ; but the en- 
dowment is going on under nature’s laws, and eventually it is 
done —the Church has its adequate, permanent provision, and 
the contributions of Christian zeal will do the rest through 
God’s blessing on both. Let, then, American Churchmen, we 
earnestly entreat them, open their eyes to the wisdom and 
pious foresight of their English progenitors. We are now 
even as they were some 500 years since, with more land 
than money, at the time most of their endowments were 
created ; and with a Church inadequately supported, with 
demands upon its extension, far beyond its means. What 
they then did for their Church, let us now do for ours ; let us 
give lands into her bosom,’wild “ government lands,” if none 
other, with adequate productive funds to secure them against 
loss, if themselves be unproductive. Thousands there are 
in our Church now among its members, lords of wider do- 
mains than any baron of Edward’s days, who gave of his 
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broad lands; and therefore, at least, equally able with him to 
secure to the Church, in the second or third generation, what 
every rural parish in England now enjoys through such wise- 
ly prospective gift—Church, and parsonage, and school, and 
some adequate provision of support. In that coming day 
will the Church have reason to bless him who in this day 
shall be instrumental in carrying out such voluntary system 
for its support. One wise and good old man, at least, we 
have among us in this matter, of whom future times will talk, 
who is now thus looking, and thus acting with a wise fore- 
sight for the endowment of the Church of his great grand- 
children. Thus, we think, after a few years, will the vene- 
rable Bishop Chase be spoken of among Churchmen, when 
the land endowments of Kenyon and Jubilee College, now 
looked down upon with scorn, will then be looked up to with 
respect and admiration. But if this be so, why, then, in our 
broad land, in the name of common sense, as well as Chris- 
tian zeal, we ask, are there not hundreds and thousands of 
similar endowments going on, springing from abler hands, 
and perhaps with wiser guidance, to save from intervening 
loss, lands which, if preserved to the Church, will, without 
peradventure, give to it in a coming age all those human 
means of spiritual good which she so sadly wants in this. 
A Diocesan Society duly incorporated in each diocese, to act 
as such trustee, and to guard the lands, with adequate funds, 
might not be an unwise suggestion. Now, at any rate, is the 
time or never. Had it been done two generations ago gene- 
rally through the Atlantic states, how different would now 
be the means of the Church in those older dioceses, whether 
for self-support or missionary exertions in the newer ones? 
‘“‘Now,” therefore, is for the western states what “then” was 
for the eastern; and under the good Providence of God, the 
Church, without any exorbitant demand upon its members, 
may now sow the seed widely for such harvest. Again, 
therefore, we proclaim the secret— let the Church by volun- 
tary gift have a lien given to it upon the land, and the land, 
through means of its spiritual teaching, will have its reward 
and blessing from the Church. 


“O! while thou yet hast room, fair fruitful land, 
Ere war and want have stained thy virgin sod, 
Mark thee a place on high, a glorious stand, 
Whence Truth her sign may make o’er forest, lake, and strand”.* 


* Lyra Apostolica, CKX XIX. 
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But to bring our long parallel to a close—such as we 
have seen them are the sister Churches of England and 
America— one in spirit, distinguishable in form, similar, 
yet dissimilar, and affording to the reflecting mind on both 
sides matter for serious consideration ; and in a deep sense 
of the benefit to be derived from such mutual sisterlike* con- 
-templation of each other’s excellences—do we commend 
the matter thoughtfully to those on both sides the water, from 
whom must come the initiative in any measures of a nearer 
intercourse or a closer approximation.t 

The leading lessons to be learned on either side appear to 
us as obvious as they are clearly just. The American Church- 
man is to learn to lay aside many ultra-republican prejudices, 
when looking at the Church of England ; to discrimimate in 
it between the Church as voluntarily endowed, and the Church 
as by law established —confounding the two neither in their 
origin nor their results, nor the feelings with which he regards 
them. Nor is this all. He is to recognize farther, in its alli- 
ance of Church with State, a moral and Christian bond, as 
well as a legal and arbitrary one, and take care lest his well- 
founded objection to the one lead him to undervalue the 
inestimable national blessings that flow from the other, and 
of which Christian England, with all its drawbacks, is the 
noblest specimen that the world can offer. Again, his 
prejudices, if he have them, against adequate Church en- 
dowments, must, and will be given up, when he traces 
the blessings they have been, under God, to the Church of 
England ; and this conviction will lead him to become an 
advocate for them in his own, and to labor for their attain- 
ment, if not for the present, at least for coming generations. 
He is, again, to learn modesty as to laying monopoly claim, 
as most Americans do, to the “ voluntary system,” seeing 
as he must, that it is a system working as powerfully, and 
appealed to as strenuously in the English Church as in his 


* “Our sister Transatlantic Church,” such is the affectionate appellation used 
by the Bishop of London, in a recent letter, (Dec. 19, 1840,) submitted to us.— 
“ We rejoice, and are thankful,” he adds, “ at the increasing prosperity and use- 
fulness, which indicate the blessing of God resting on that portion of his Church.” 
“ [ hope,” he again adds, “ that the act of Parliament, passed last session, will 
be received by them as evidence of our fraternal regard.” 

tWe rejoice to find ourselves anticipated in the necessity of such advice. By 
a recent letter from Dr. Hook to one of our Bishops, (Dr. Doane,) inviting him to 
his pulpit, we find that the Church of England is as little willing asthe Church of 
America can be to leave their recently gained Christian brotherhood a dead letter, 
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own. And, lastly, he is to find in the Church of England, 
a better model, generally speaking, of the Churchman, both 
in tone and spirit, than popularly belongs to our more arro- 
gant, self-confident, authority-spurning mind. 

From us, again, may the Church of England learn many 
things, not indeed new, but old and forgotten—to return to 
what is lost, not to add what is foreign. She will here witness 
the present working of forms of ecclesiastical union and 
action, such as she herself once had; and seeing, too, the 
blessing that accompanies them, may be led to look back 
more earnestly to her own “ first love,” and “ to strengthen 
those things that remain, lest they be lost.” Her defenders 
must learn, too, to abate their weeping condemnation of the 
voluntary system, by seeing not only what in fact it has here 
accomplished in our case, but how much of her own best 
efforts have come from the same source ; and while she may 
doubtless feel not unchristian pride in her own noble endow- 
ments, yet must she learn, too, to look with Christianly 
respect on what her sister pilgrim Church has done in the 
new world without them; and may, perhaps, learn from her 
the farther not unneedful lesson—how should she herself 
fail to win back within the Church’s pale a recreant state — 
how she, too, may stand erect without its aid or alliance. But 
that catastrophe— for such, after a thousand years of union, 
would a divorce of Church from State doubtless be—is yet, 
we trust, far from her and her children. England, with her 
heterogeneous elements of an old-formed society —her social 
ranks and their vested rights, needs, we think, a closer and 
more legalized alliance with the Church, not for the Church’s 
sake, but for the State’s, than is needful in republican Ame- 
rica; and to maintain and preserve such alliance for the 
example of Christendom, we deem to be her peculiar mission. 
Therefore do we say—Esto perpetua! America, with the 
simplicity of her written constitution, and the equality of her 
citizens, needs but the moral bond of such alliance. Of it 
too, we say — Crescat eundo. 

But for the future fortunes of the Church of England we 
fear not. As with the touch of Ithuriel’s spear has she 
already sprung to her feet, and donned her armor and 
assumed her earlier hue and nobler shape. ‘“ A thousand 
(spiritual) swords” have already leaped from their scabbards 
to avenge even the words of infidel insult, while on every 
hand, old forgotten truths and new awakened: zeal and all 
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the quiet household virtues of a hundred generations, are 
seen to throng forth from every retired nook and corner of 
her domain, like guardian angels summoned forth by sudden 
alarm to watch over the fortunes of what we might, as 
Christians, term “ God’s favored land.” Our closing monition 
to her then is in the words of her own great poet :. 


“ Train up thy children, England, in the ways 
Of righteousness, and feed them with the bread 
Of wholesome doctrine. 

O England, wheresoe’er thy Churches stand, 
There plant the tree of knowledge ; water it 
With thy perpetual bounty! It shall spread 

Its branches o’er the venerable pile— 

Shield it against the storm, 
And bring forth fruits of life.’”’* 


As to our native Church, for it we feel no dividing thoughts 
of hope and fear. ‘Though her sun be not in the meridian, 
yet is her sky comparatively unclouded. No storms at least 
darken it. Her mission, too, though a laborious, is not an 
unblest one. ‘A laborer in the vineyard” bearing indeed “ the 
burden and heat of the day,” yet under the eye of an appro- 
ving master. Such as itis, it is one hereafter destined, we 
think, to ¢el/ in the annals of Christendom; how from a small 
seed it grew up untended by man, under the dews of heaven, 
until its branches filled the land. In the rising fortunes of 
the new world, it already stands prominent as an agent for 
good; and who can tell what farther part may be preparing 
for it, as a refuge amid the charging fortunes of the old ? 
Clearly or darkly on this point, many have vaticinated, 
none more wisely than old Sir Thomas Browne. 


“ When Seine shall swallow Tiber and the Thames, 
By letting in them doth, pollute her streams ; 
Then shall religion to America flee. 

They have their times of gospel as well as we.” 


* Southey: Ode to England. 
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Art. I1.—Infantry Tactics, or Rules for the Exercise of the United 
States Infantry. New Edition. By Masor-Generat Scort, 
U.S. Army. Vols. I, Il, [1]. New York: 1840. Harper 
and Brothers. 


No apology need be offered for again undertaking the 
notice of a military subject. The idea of war, however 
painful, has forced itself upon the people of the United States ; 
and events may not be distant when escape from it will 
hardly be consistent with honor. While, therefore, we would 
deprecate a contest with thet nation whose relations toward 
us present at the moment a threatening aspect, as the greatest 
misfortune that could possibly occur, not only to the coun- 
tries between which it would be waged, but to the great 
cause of civilization, of morals, and religion, we believe 
that the most sure means of avoiding it, are to show that our 
preparations are such as to prevent us from feeling any fear 
of its consequences. The subject of the proper organization 
of our militia, the only force on which we can surely rely for 
defensive operations, is therefore one which cannot be too 
much discussed. 

In saying that the militia must be our only reliance for 
defence, we mean no disparagement to the regular army. 
Its services have been too valuable, and are too well appre- 
ciated to need any praise from us. But we may be assured 
that its legitimate purpose, that of acting upon and beyond 
our frontiers would be paralyzed, if our people be accustomed 
to look to it for protection from rapid incursion ; and it would 
be a reproach to the memory of their sires were they to rely 
for the defence of their homes and firesides, upon anything 
but their own stout arms and courageous hearts. 

In treating of this subject, too, an interest somewhat per- 
sonal invites us to the task. Our reviews of the organization 
of the militia, as proposed by Mr. Poinsett, has been vio- 
lently assailed, less powerfully, however, by the argument ad 
rem, than by that ad hominem. Our inferences on that occasion 
have been opposed, on the ground that we are not soldiers, 
and never have been soldiers. Now, although we have too 
high a reverence for those who have passed the trial of the 
baptéme du feu to aspire, or even put in the least pretensions, 
to a name which is so highly honorable, we may venture to 
say, that the compulsory study of three different systems of 
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tactics, and their application on the parade ground, with the 
researches which a continual expectation of active service 
induced us to undertake, may have qualified us for viewing, 
not without profit, the troops of England, Prussia, Austria, 
Belgium, and Russia, together with the re-organized Royal 
Guard of France ; all of which it has been our good-fortune 
to see. Our military studies, however, closed with the 
inspection of these famous armies, although we have been 
accused of drawing our moderate portion of warlike lore 
from the first pages of the volumes before us. This charge 
has admonished us of our neglect, and we have gladly availed 
ourselves of them for the first time, in order to furbish our 
ancient harness. 

Our business with them is not that of criticism. Far be 
it from us to venture to suggest alterations or improvements 
in a work of a master of his noble art. In the annals of 
American exploits, no name stands higher than that of the 
accomplished and gallant author. His was the skill and 
industry, which, in the short space of a winter, formed troops 
that in the open field out-manceuvred the boasted veterans 
of Britain; and his the cool and determined courage which 
led them to charge with the bayonet that “ terrible infantry,” 
which on no other occasion was ever broken. From the 
command of a platoon to that of a brigade, he has been with- 
out a rival; and should the occasion ever arise when his 
country is to be again defended, it may be confidently pre- 
dicted, that he will equal in strategic skill that hero whom, 
in the majesty of his person, and the purity of his motives, 
he so much resembles. 

Even the high authority of Scott, however, ought to be no 
protection from critical strictures. In the art of war, as in 
almost all others, an amateur may be as competent a judge 
of the qualities of a work as the masters themselves. In the 
art of painting, this is proverbially true; and he who can with 
self-complacency perpetrate a villanous daub, or with bet- 
ter judgment abstain from touching a pencil, shall yet appre- 
ciate with intelligence the productions of a Raphael, an 
Angelo, or a Rubens; be enraptured with their excellences, 
or aware of the defects from which the most perfect of human 
productions cannot be absolutely free. So we, who might, 
perhaps, cut a bad figure in the awkward squad of a militia 
company, may venture to admire the lofty strategy, and 
criticise the campaigns of a Frederic, a Wellington, or a 
Napoleon. 
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To carry our illustration farther: a musician may draw 
from his instrument the most enchanting tones, and ravish 
the ears with the most touching melody, while he is incapa- 
ble of composing the most simple air, or devoid of any know- 
ledge of the scientific principles on which his art is founded. 
In like manner, a soldier may be master of the drill, may be 
competent to conduct the manoeuvres of the battalion or the 
brigade —may possess the still higher quality of command 
over himself and others in the midst of a hostile fire, and yet 
be unacquainted with the principles on which his art is 
founded, or incapable of bringing his tactical skill to bear 
upon the organization of an army, or the plan of a campaign. 

Our remarks upon a similar difference in qualifications, 
which we observed between the principle and the detail of 
Mr. Poinsett’s proposed law for the organization of the mili- 
tia, have given rise to an angry attack in a newspaper. We 
regret to learn that this proceeds from an oflicer of the army, 
to whom the editor of that paper assigns a high character ; 
and we are induced from its tone to surmise, that these 
comments on our article are the production of the person 
who was employed by Mr. Poinsett to work out the detail 
of his plan. At all events, we consider that the opinion we 
had formed, that Mr. Poinsett had entrusted the preparation 
of a part of his law to another hand, is fully sustained. Our 
remark was purely conjectural, and as we never took the 
pains to inquire whether cur surmise were correct, we were 
up to the present time at a loss to imagine which of the offi- 
cers of a body we so highly respect and esteem had been the 
victim of our random shot. It is only at the very moment 
of writing that the name and rank of the adviser of the secre- 
tary of war has reached us, and that by mere report, of the 
accuracy of which we have no evidence. Little as we 
reviewers care for the agonies of the victims we subject to 
our critical dissecting knives, or impale alive for the amuse- 
ment of our readers, we should in this case have willingly 
avoided inflicting the pain which has so evidently been felt. 
Our predecessors in the critical art would have received the 
groans which a manly spirit could not repress, as evidences 
of their power, and have added new venom to the dart which 
had already inflicted torture. For our own part, we should 
prefer to heal the wound we had unconsciously inflicted. 
Something, however, is due to ourselves, and while we might 
have respected the school in which the party we uninten- 
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tionally aggrieved has been brought up, we should not the 
less have declared our dissent from his views, although with 
the knowledge lately communicated of his military experi- 
ence, we should not have summed up our criticism in the 
brief terms of want of acquaintance with the military art. 

We must, in our comments, have said that the gallant 
soldier who had filled up the detail of Mr. Poinsett’s 
scheme, had made use of terms in a sense for which he 
had no warrant in the military practice of any other na- 
tion, or in the histories of warlike achievements, nay in 
€xpress contradiction to the sense assigned them by the laws 
organizing the army of the United States; that in so doing 
he had encountered so much unpopularity as to shade one of 
the most important schemes ever presented to the people of 
the Uniied States, with a cloud of obloquy which prevented 
its finding a single supporter in the national councils ; that he 
had thus caused the colleagues of the secretary at war, and 
his political friends, to content themselves with being his 
apologists rather than his defenders. Worse than all, a new 
administration is now coming into power, which has, in the 
debates growing out of this question, been almost pledged 
not to attempt any amelioration of our militia system, the 
most onerous, and, at the same time, the most inefficient that 
any nation has been cursed with. 

We allude principally to the sense in which the word bat- 
talion is employed in the draught of the law. The author of 
the scheme, when he proposed the battalion as the unit of 
force, could not have understood it in any other sense than 
that which is given to it in military or historical writers, and 
which is prescribed in the laws of the United States. We 
now learn, that in the general sense of our officers, by batta- 
lion is meant the half of one of our existing regiments. Now 
the law organizing our army expressly says that each regi- 
ment shall constitute but one battalion; and the work before 
us, in strict conformity with the law and with the practice of 
all military nations, designates these halves of the existing 
regiments as wings. ‘The use of the term is not unimpor- 
tant in other respects ; if this sense which is now said to be 
given to it be persisted in, we may at some future period read 
in history some such record as this: ‘ An action took place 
on acertain day between five battalions of our army and ten 
of the American, and our troops having long gallantly sup- 
ported themselves against this superiority of force, were com- 
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pelled to retreat,” or worse, “ that eight battalions of Ame- 
rican troops had been defeated by five of an enemy.” We 
recollect, when boys, to have marvelled at the gallantry of 
a British captain, who in command of a frigate, rating thirty- 
eight guns, had been compelled, after a long action, to strike 
his colors by a French vessel mounting forty-eight ; to have 
admired the skill and prowess by which a seventy-four had 
overcome an eighty gun ship; and it was years before the 
delusion was expelled, by finding that the respective vessels 
were exactly of the same size, and as near as possible of the 
same force. Such events are, however, still a matter of his- 
tory ; and those who have no means of inquiring into the true 
state of things yet share in our childish delusions. 

The same advantage will undoubtedly be taken by the 
historians of military affairs, as has been done by those of 
naval actions ; and while our literature is common with that 
of the nation with which we are most liable to come into 
collision, even our own children may be made to blush for 
the apparent inferiority of their sires. 


The army of Frederic the Great was, and still is, the model 
from which the other powers of Europe copied the organiza- 
tion of their forces. In this, the battalion was composed of six 
companies, and numbered, when on the war establishment, 
nine hundred and eighty-four combatants, besides officers, 
non-commissioned officers, etc. Of these six companies, one 
was made up of grenadiers, another of light infantry. These, 
when the ranks were full, were detached and formed into 
separate corps. Thus the battalion in the field was composed 
of four companies, and, for manoeuvre, was divided into eight 
platoons of exactly the same number of files. When the de- 
tached companies were called in to supply the casualties of 
service, the organization by companies was not changed. It 
was justly held inexpedient to separate the administrative 
relations of officers and men; their food, their clothing, their 
quarters and their drills, were still committed to their original 
company officers ; but the battalion was not the less divided 
for exercise or for battle into eight equal platoons. In this 
service, then, the company was a division of the battalion 
formed for administrative purposes. When the battalion was 
in all respects complete, it was indeed identical with two 
platoons ; but as this could in all probability never be the 
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case, the division by platoons was different from that by 
halves of companies. 

France adopted after the war of 1756, in which she had 
felt the superiority of the Prussian tactics in the memorable 
battle of Rossbach, the organization of Frederic’s armies 
almost identically. The battalion on the war establishment 
was composed of four companies, each of one hundred and 
sixty men ; and there were in addition a company of grena- 
diers, and one of chasseurs. The force of each of the two 
latter was, however, no more than seventy-two soldiers. 

With the study of the Prussian tactics arose an inquiry 
into the principles on which they were founded ; and this 
was speedily extended to the investigation of subjects of a 
far more general character than had governed the father of 
Frederic the Great, whose industry in the drill had served 
as the basis of the more scientific manoeuvres of his son. 
Thus the age which elapsed between the war of 1756 and 
the breaking out of the French revolution, was prolific in 
writers possessed of military experience, who laid the foun- 
dation of that brilliant success which attended the arms of 
France for so many successive campaigns. 

For reasons unnecessary for us to assign, the number of 
men in the companies was reduced nearly one half; and 
while in the Prussian service, and in that plan which had been 
adopted in imitation of it, the platoon was about half a com- 
pany ; the strength of the latter was now made no more than 
sufficient to constitute a single platoon. This organization 
formed the basis of the celebrated regulations of 1791, which 
continued in full force up to the battle of Waterloo; nor have 
they received any important improvement up to the present 
day. It is indeed no small proof of their high merit that they 
have been made the basis of the work before us. 

When the first coalition was formed against the French 
republic in 1792, each battalion comprised nine companies. 
One of these was composed of grenadiers, and detached, on 
the same plan as in the Prussian service. The remaining eight, 
or battalion companies, counted eight hundred and eighty 
eight combatants. When full,each company constituted a pla- 
toon ; but as deficiencies arose, the arrangement in companies 
does not appear to have been altered, while the platoons 
were told off so as to be of equal strength. The total 
strength of a battalion, including the grenadiers, officers, non- 
commissioned officers, etc. was one thousand and sixty-six 
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men. The light troops which had formerly been organized 
as flank companies to each battalion, were now formed into 
separate battalions ; but as a defect was speedily seen, new 
companies were organized under the name of voltigeurs, whose 
sole duty it was to act as skirmishers with the battalion to 
which they were attached. The hardship of the light infantry 
service was thus materially diminished, and the double organ- 
ization in separate battalions, and in flank companies, con- 
tributed not a little to the success of the French armies, whose 
movements were covered by clouds of skirmishers, while 
bodies instructed in the battalion manceuvres were always 
ready for forced marches and sudden enterprises. 

In the British service, the battalions were and still are 
composed of ten companies. Previous to the wars in the 
peninsula, one of these was of grenadiers, and the other of 
light infantry ; and these were detached, so that the battalion 
included only eight companies. In order of battle, it con- 
tained eight platoons, and these were told off so as to contain 
the same number of files. A change appears since to have 
taken place, by which two companies, or at least their offi- 
cers, are left in time of foreign service at the home quarters 
of the regiment, to carry on the duty of recruiting and drill- 
ing the enlisted men. The battalion in the field is therefore 
now composed of eight companies, and in line of battle is told 
off into eight equal platoons. 

The Prussian army was arranged on principles of the 
most exact and scrupulous economy. Its numbers were 
always full, but no more than two thirds of the soldiers 
received pay ; and this was made less in time of peace by 
allowing them the privilege of working as tradesmen or 
laborers in the cities and towns where the battalions lay in 
garrison. The other third, raised by conscription, was per- 
mitted to remain at home, except when called upon to receive 
military instruction, until it became necessary to call the 
army to the field. 

Such was the perfection of the organization, that it required 
no more than three days to complete the war establishment, 
and put the army on the march. Frederic thus obtained 
the great advantage of being always first in the field ; so that 
in the war of 1745, he had conquered Silesia, and in that of 
1756, had occupied Saxony, and overrun Bohemia, before 
his enemies could assemble their forces to oppose him 
effectually. 
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Other nations copied from Frederic the idea of having a 
peace establishment, which could, by the mere addition of 
recruits, be expanded into one adapted for war. Great Bri- 
tain, favored by her insular position, was probably the most 
successful in this; for, in the absence of any fear of imme- 
diate attack, her peace establishment bore a smaller relation 
to that of war than any other European nation could venture 
to adopt, since Louis XIV. first multiplied the standing force 
of his kingdom. 

When the colonists of America rose in opposition to Bri- 
tish oppression, that nation felt too proud to acknowledge 
what it styled a rebellion to be a state of war, and the troops 
sent to Boston were upon the peace establishment. The 
American force, which was created during the blockade of 
that city, received in consequence a similar organization. 
Each regiment seems to have been formed of ten companies, 
containing fifty-four combatants ; but as the service of the 
light infantry was better adapted to the nature of the country 
than that of grenadiers, both of the flank companies were of 
the former description of force. When Great Britain found 
that she had met an enemy which was not to be despised, she 
poured forth her troops upon the full war establishment, and 
Joined to them the still more numerous battalions of Germany. 
Our battalions, even when full, were now found not to pre- 
sent a sufficient front to meet these stronger bodies in the 
open field ; and the bold experiment was attempted of les- 
sening the depth of the formation. This had hitherto been in 
three ranks, to which it had been reduced in the war of 1745. 
It was now made by the Americans no more than two. Our 
enemies were not slow in profiting by the example; and as 
their ranks were thinned, altered their habitual formation. 
This has, to a great degree, been persisted in to the present 
day ; and although the formation of British troops, when on 
the full war establishment, and on parade at home, is still 
three deep, they passed through the wars of Spain and Por- 
tugal, and fought at the battle of Waterloo, in the order they 
had learned during the American revolution. 

Hence the celebrated order of Napoleon to Massena, in 
which he directed him to “ drive into the ocean the teeble 
battalions of the tyrants of the sea ;” and the contrast at first 
sight appeared overwhelming, for the French batialion with 
its voltigeurs counted nearly one thousand one handred men, 
while the British, with its light infantry and grenadiers, was 
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no more than seven hundred and fifty ; but by maintaining 
a formation of only two in depth, the latter were enabled 
to present nearly an equal front to the former. 

The practice of the military nations of Europe, in wars 
conducted with short intervals for nearly eighty years, from 
the time when “the star of Brandenburgh arose,” to the 
downfall of Napoleon, teaches us, therefore, the true consti- 
tution of a battalion. It has, while of almost equal strength, 
been composed of a varying number of companies from ten 
to four; but it is habitually divided, for the purpose of 
manceuvre, into two wings, fou rgrand divisions, eight pla- 
toons, and sixteen sections. The largest limit susceptible of 
being manceuvred in line, is that adopted by the French in 
1791, which, allowing for an officer on the flank of each pla- 
toon, presents a front of three hundred and twelve files. It 
becomes inefficient when its front falls below two hundred 
files ; and thus the work before us directs, that when the force 
of the company shall be less than seventy-two men, it shall 
be drawn up two in depth. 

When the provisional army was formed in 1798, its organ- 
ization was made the subject of discussion in a board assem- 
bled at Trenton, at which Washington presided, and of which 
Hamilton was a member. It was now found that the bat- 
talion of the revolution was too feeble when compared with 
those of Europe. It seems, however, to have been considered 
inexpedient to adopt the strength of the French battalion as 
the limit; and it was fixed at five hundred men. It is evident, 
that as the old system of Steuben was retained, this strength 
would have been almost sufficient to present a proper extent of 
front in the formation therein prescribed of two in depth. At 
the breaking out of hostilities in 1812, this old system of tactics 
was suddenly abandoned ; and thus while the organization was 
preserved in point of numbers, the habitual formation was 
changed by regulation to three in depth. This change ought 
to have been accompanied by a proportionate increase in the 
number of combatants ; and thus our battalions, when full, 
would have been almost identical in force with those of the 
enemy with whom we were to contend. All the mere admi- 
nistrative parts of our military organization, were, however, 
in their infancy ; and the necessity of providing for keeping 
up the regiments on an efficient footing, by reserves forming 
a part of their original organization, was not perceived. In- 
stead of making the efficiency of existing corps the first and 
primitive object of the recruiting service, new regiments, 
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volunteer or regular, were formed to supply the losses in the 
war; and thus our regiments rarely mustered many more than 
half the numbers prescribed in the organic law. They were, 
therefore, arranged and manceuvred as single battalions, in 
order that they might face in the field those of Britain, whose 
recruits, instead of being formed in new corps, were _— 
forward to join the old. Our battalion was, therefore, too 
small at first, and the want of a systematic organization of 
reserves had increased the defect. 

At the close of the war, the error had become apparent ; 
and hence, on the adoption of the first peace establishment, 
the battalion was increased so far as to contain double the 
number of companies it had consisted of during the continu- 
ance of hostilities; but as a peace establishment, it was 
made to constitute a regiment, although its staff and field- 
officers were properly of a number sufficient to command two 
battalions. 

We think, that by these examples, (and many others might 
be cited,) we have established that we were right in our use 
of the word battalion, and did no wrong to the gentleman 
who furnished the military details of Mr. Poinsett’s bill, in 
ascribing to him an error. A battalion is the unit of the force 
of an army of infantry, and should, on the footing of actual 
service, contain the largest number of combatants that can be 
manceuvred in line in the habitual order of formation. The 
latter, we consider, ought to be three in depth, not because 
it is necessary in action, but because an organization on the 
footing of two in depth would soon become too feeble by the 
casualties of service to face the battalions of any enemy to 
which we might be opposed. In fact, it can rarely happen 
that two thirds of the force prescribed by law can be with 
its colors. 

In the use of the term plutoon, although we are obliged to 
confess that we have sinned against the high authority of the 
work before us, where it is employed as synonymous with 
what European writers, and particularly the French regula- 
tions of 1791, style a section, we have a right to maintain, 
on the latter authority, that we were not wrong in employing 
it as we did. A platoon, as we used the term, is an aliquot 
part of the strength of a battalion. It has been sometimes 
a tenth, sometimes as large as a sixth, but is generally an 
eighth — the latter proportion being much better suited to 
all the manceuvres than either of the others; and, in fact, 
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throughout the whole of the work before us, we see no trace 
of any other division of the battalion when engaged in ma- 
noeuvres, than into eight equal parts. They are indeed 
called companies, but with the actual company even of our 
service, they can rarely or never, from the necessity of 
their being of equal strength, be identical. In the British 
and French services, the platoon and the company, are also, 
on taking the field, nearly identical; but in the economic 
service of Prussia under Frederic, and at the present day, a 
platoon, although as strong as in either of the others, was 
about the half of a company. 

Of all military terms, that of regiment is the most vague. 
In the Prussian and old French services, and in our own, up 
to the close of the war of 1812, it was composed of two bat- 
talions, such as we have described them. By our existing 
laws, and in the peace establishment of Great Britain, each 
regiment contains no more than one battalion. When France, 
in 1793, was attacked by the first coalition, she could muster 
no disciplined force adequate to the emergency. Immense 
numbers ef volunteers, however, flew to the frontier, and by 
their undisciplined valor rather increased the losses than 
served to defend their country. On this occasion, Carnot, 
who then presided in the department of war, adopted the 
bold resolution of re-organizing the army in the very face of 
the invaders. The troops were withdrawn from active 
operations, and placed under the protection of fortresses. 
The ancient regiments were dissolved, and each of their 
battalions was made the nucleus of a new body, to which he 
gave the name of a demibrigade. These new bodies were 
composed each of three battalions; but the latter retained 
their old organization of nine companies. Under Napoleon, 
the name of regiment was restored to these bodies, and he 
added to each a fourth battalion. The latter never took the 
field, but, stationed in garrison, was made up of conscripts, 
who were there prepared to take their place in one of the three 
active battalions. 

In the British service, not only may the ranks of their bat- 
talions be filled up from the minimum of the peace to the 
full war establishment, but each regiment is so organized 
that a second battalion can be forthwith arrayed. This 
advantage is obtained by their system of half pay, which 
places at the disposal of the government a number of officers 
equal to those in the peace service. Thus at the close of 
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the wars of the French revolution, a triple mode of reduction 
was adopted: all regiments beyond a certain number were 
abolished ; the second battalions of all regiments were dis- 
banded and their officers placed on half pay; and the first 
or remaining battalions had the numbers of their combatants 
reduced from the maximum force which could be manceuvred 
in order of three in depth, to the minimum of adequate front 
in the order of two in depth. 

The organization of the French army in 1815 is probably 
one of the best models of the peace establishment of a regular 
army, intended to be expanded into a form fit for active ser- 
vice by voluntary enlistments. ‘The term regiment was, as 
at the beginning of the revolution, dropped, but the essential 
meaning of the term was preserved under the name of legion. 
To have retained the ancient numbers of the regiments, 
associated as they were with glorious recollections from the 
field of Montenotte to that of Ligny, would have been a con- 
tinual source of annoyance to the Bourbon princes, and new 
numbers applied to old corps would have been a subject of 
ridicule. ‘The legions were in consequence named from the 
departments, and the troops which had composed the regi- 
ments of Napoleon were directed to repair to the places of 
their birth to be arranged in the newly constituted bodies. 
The esprit de corps, which had led them in 1814 to resume 
their ancient cockade, and rally around the discarded eagles, 
was thus broken up. But this plan, calculated for an imme- 
diate object, was not long persisted in. When the Duke of 
Angouléme led an army across the Pyrenees, the name of 
regiment was restored, in order that any new laurels which 
each should acquire might be perpetuated upon their colors 
and appointments. 

Each legion, as constituted by the ordonnance of 1815, was 
composed of three battalions, one of chasseurs, and two of 
infantry of the line. Each battalion contained eight compa- 
nies. In the infantry of the line, one of these consisted of 
grenadiers, and another of voltigeurs, and each company con- 
tained sixty combatants. The battalion of chasseurs was also 
composed of eight companies, but the force was only of thirty- 
six combatants. Such was inferred trom experience to be 
the smallest numbers which would suffice to give steadiness 
to an army suddenly raised to the war establishment by the 
addition of raw recruits. In addition, the skeleton of a ninth 
company was attached to each battalion, consisting of officers 
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and non-commissioned officers. This organization, adopted 
at atime when the fortresses of France were occupied by 
the forces of nations allied to the new dynasty, but the sub- 
verters of the old, was intended in part to suppress any feel- 
ing of discontent, but more to keep alive a knowledge of 
tactics for some future occasion. It was therefore the lowest 
minimum of a force, which could have any prospect of being 
rendered efficient. 

The Royal Guard, on the other hand, was so organized as to 
be capable of acting in the field, although still upon a peace 
establishment, of the maximum of which it therefore presents 
a model. Each regiment was, as in the troops of the line, com- 
posed of three battalions, each battalion of eight companies ; 
but the force of the companies was raised to ninety men. Each 
company in the manoeuvres constituted a platoon, which, 
with the officers on its flanks, contained thirty-two files. 
We had the good fortune to see this splendid body, the first 
time it was ever united for parade in one corps d’armee ; and 
the impressions which its admirable equipment, and the sol- 
dier-like air of the men, all of whom were veterans of ‘the 
wars of Napoleon, produced, will not speedily be effaced. 
It was in fact a copy, on the basis of a peace establishment, 
of that old guard which the emperor had formed out of the 
élite of the French army, and which had been imitated by 
Russia, Austria and Prussia. Its infantry, composed of eight 
regiments divided into twenty-four battalions, was arranged 
in four brigades and two divisions. Its cavalry, constituting 
two divisions, was made up of four brigades, eight regiments 
and forty-eight squadrons. Each brigade of infantry was 
followed by a battery of eight pieces of foot artillery, and 
each division of cavalry by a battery of horse artillery. The 
united numbers, exclusive of the general staff, amounted to 
twenty-five thousand men. 

Let us now inquire in what manner the French guard would 
have been put on the war establishment. In the first place the 
companies would be raised to one hundred and twenty com- 
batants throughout, and the skeleton company of each battalion 
completed. The grenadiers of the infantry would be organized 
in separate battalions, and the odd company of the chasseurs 
detailed as riflemen. A fourth battalion, forming a reserved 
force, would be added to each regiment; the squadrons of 
cavalry increased from one hundred and thirty-two to one 
hundred and sixty men, and a reserve squadron organised to 
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each regiment; the artillery force doubled in men, increased 
three-fold in carriages. ‘The whole would then be about 
thirty-seven thousand five hundred men, the war footing of 
the guard of Napoleon. Of this rather less than thirty thou- 
sand men were ever in a condition to take the field. ‘The 
troops of the line would be increased to a similar force, and 
thus make ten corps d’armée, constituting a force upon pay of 
four hundred and twelve thousand five hundred men, of 
which about three hundred and thirty thousand could be 
disposable for active operations. It is in this manner that 
we have seen the military force of France almost doubled 
within a few months, without losing any of its general cha- 
racter of military efficiency. Not a single officer or non- 
commissioned officer has been added, and the new recruits 
incorporated with the veteran soldiers in the same companies 
and battalions, have not exhibited any want of tactical in- 
struction in their manoeuvres. France, however, has pro- 
bably better means of filling up the ranks of her army than 
any othernation. The people manifest a fondness for the life 
of a soldier, and its pay isa sufficient inducement to draw the 
laboring classes from other pursuits. It does not appear that 
conscription has been necessary, and yet the force grew as if 
by magic, to the surprise and terror of the neighboring powers. 

The kingdom of Prussia presents at this moment the most 
perfect military organization which has been witnessed _ since 
that of the early days of the Roman Republic. Every citizen 
is liable to his turn of military duty, and it may be said that 
there is in fact no regular force, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term ; the whole army is no more than a well-ordered and 
thoroughly disciplined militia. From the age of twenty to 
twenty-five every man annually appears, to draw his ballot for 
a period of service in the line of the army which may not ex- 
ceed six weeks, but which may by lot be extended to eighteen 
months. <A preliminary choice is tendered as to the corps or 
arm, but when the party awaits the draught, he is assigned 
to such corps as may be most in want of recruits. The regi- 
ments of the line on the minimum peace establishment are 
made up of those drawn for eighteen months, whose service is 
demanded both during summer and winter; although the 
duty is not continuous, being for one year at one time, and 
for six months more after the interval of a summer or winter 
as the case may be. The summer or maximum peace estab- 
lishment is made up by those drawn for shorter periods, say 
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one half for two tours of six months’ duty, and one half for 
but one term; while to complete the full establishment of 
war, the remaining third, which has been drilled for no more 
than six weeks in the schools of the soldier and the platoon, is 
always in readiness. The infantry of the line is divided into 
thirty-two regiments, each of which is composed of three 
battalions. One of these battalions is made up of the small- 
est men, and has a somewhat lighterequipment. This batta- 
lion is known by the name of fusileers, and does so much of 
the duty of light infantry as is performed in battalion. The 
battalion on the war establishment contains eight hundred and 
sixty-four combatants, on the summer peace establishment 
five hundred and seventy-six, and in winter no more than two 
hundred and eighty-eight. Each battalion is composed of four 
companies, and is told off into eight platoons. ‘The habitual 
formation is three in depth, but the third rank does the duty 
of skirmishers, who rally behind the others, when fighting in 
line and in square, or forming column of attack. ‘lhe non- 
commissioned officers of the line are kept constantly in pay, 
and are laboriously occupied in the drill of the continual suc- 
cession of new draughts. After the age of twenty-five, and 
up to that of thirty-two, a similar course of draught is kept 
up; but the draughts are now enrolled in the landwehr. 
This is called out every fourth year for two months with the 
corps d’armée, to which it belongs ; and during the intervening 
three years, is collected for fourteen days in battalions. It 
is drilled also every Sunday during summer in the school of 
the soldier and of the platoon. The number of the landwehr 
regiments is the same as of the line, namely, thirty-two. 
They are, in like manner, divided each into three battalions, 
and each battalion into four companies ; but the numbers are 
always full—say eight hundred and sixty-four rank and file 
in each battalion. The guards have a similar organization of 
troops of the line and landwehr, and are composed of four 
regiments of each, which, with the proper proportion of ca- 
valry, artillery, etc., constitute a corps d’armée. The other 
troops are arranged in eight corps d’armée. Two of these are 
called out annually i in camps of exercise, when the whole of 
their peace establishment is present. ‘The kingdom of Prussia 
thus has it in its power to call into the field, at a short 
warning, two hundred and sixteen thousand well-disciplined 
infantry, with a due propottion of the other arms, while it 
keeps in pay no more than thirty-six thousand for the whole 
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year, and seventy-two thousand for the six summer months. 
It also has an organization of eight reserve regiments of the 
line, and eight corresponding battalions of landwehr, which 
can be called out in time of need, and will add twenty-four 
thousand men to the war establishment. 

The officers of the landwehr and of the line have the same 
rank, and are, in fact, the same body ; for in the regiments of 
line and landwehr, which have the same number, the officers 
pass from one to the other, and stand on the same roster for 
promotion. They thus serve half the time in the one and 
half in the other service. While serving in the line, they 
have full pay and emoluments, and while in the landwehr, 
an allowance called duty money, a term equivalent to the half 
pay of the British service. 

Finally, the male population from thirty-two to forty, is 
liable to service in a militia, which is only called upon in case 
of war to do duty in garrisons, whence the troops of the line 
may be withdrawn to form armies in the field. 

The beauty of this system arises in a great degree from 
its being of popular origin. Despotic as is the authority of 
the king in Prussia, that power could not have accomplished 
so perfect an organization, had not the nation risen en masse 
to shake off the domination of the French emperor. The 
king, however repugnant his vassal condition must have 
been, rather followed than led the popular movement. No- 
thing was left at the close of the war but to reduce to an 
uniform system what the spontaneous action of the nation 
had created. 

We have confined ourselves to the organization of the 
infantry, as that alone has reference to the subject in dis- 
cussion. It may not be amiss that we should now exhibit the 
composition of a Prussian corps d’armée. It is formed of two 
divisions ; each division is made up of one brigade of regular 
infantry, one brigade of landwehr, one brigade of cavalry, one 
brigade of artillery, two companies of pioneers, two companies 
of riflemen. ‘The brigades of infantry and landwehr are com- 
posed of two regiments, and each regiment of three battalions ; 
the brigade of cavalry of two regiments, and each regiment of 
four squadrons ; the brigade of artillery of sixteen companies. 
Such is the active force. In addition, eight skeleton regiments 
of infantry of the line, each of two battalions, are ready to be em- 
bodied in time of war, to serve as a reserve, whence drilled sol- 
diers can be drawn to fill up the active battalions ; and to pro- 
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vide for that class who adopt the military service as a profes- 
sion,and thus grow old in arms, or are unfitted by wounds 
for duty in the field, each regiment of infantry has belonging 
to it a garrison company, and each brigade a company of 
invalids. 

The study of the Prussian army is full of instruction to 
those who seek to improve our own militia system. It seems 
to be proved by it that a militia may be made as efficient, 
even in offensive operations, as regulars enlisted upon the 
plan adopted in this country and “England ; ; that eighteen 
months of service is sufficient to form a soldier who shall be 
fit for all descriptions of service, while no more than six 
weeks is required to drill a man to such a degree of military 
proficiency, as will fit him to take a place in a battalion of 
which no more than one third is composed of veterans. It 
is not a little remarkable, that the arrangement of alternating 
tours of duty of six months each should be exactly that which 
the restrictions of our own constitution point out ; and it will 
be seen that this is considered no obstacle to efficiency, pro- 
vided the officers and sergeants are not changed. Whether 
such an arrangement could be effected by a law of Congress 
is questionable ; but it could be done by the legislative au- 
thority of the separate states. The kingdom of Prussia has a 
population of less than twelve millions, yet by the wisdom of 
its arrangements, contrives to keep an army of three hundred 
thousand men in readiness to march, without pressing upon 
the industry of its people. This, since the close of the last great 
contest in 1815, has increased in a wonderful degree. The 
truth is, that with the exception of the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, no man need consider his vocation as a 
soldier as an impediment to the exercise of any description 
of industry. He, therefore, sure of his return to civil life, does 
not give himself up to the habits, which it is a slander 
on the profession of arms to say, must be acquired in the 
camp. So far from this, the Prussian army is a school of 
strict economy, and of the decorous observance of the duties 
of morality. 

Our own position does not require that we should resort 
to measures as extensive or efficient in regard to our militia. 
We are vulnerable only by powers whose source of strength 
lies at a distance. Our militia, too, is restricted to the limits 
of our own territory, nor can it be moved, except in time of 
war, from the state to which it belongs ; and no man can be 
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compelled to serve for more than six months at a time. The 
acceptance of substitutes, which policy has forbidden in Prus- 
sia, might be made the means of filling the ranks of our regu- 
lar army, and thus be a measure of the utmost value in time 
of war. Witha larger population, we yet require a less num- 
ber of defenders; and thus a militia system might, by pro- 
per provisions, be made but little onerous, while, if judiciously 
framed, it might suffice for all the purposes of defence. 

Should the excitement which has from time to time been 
produced by our relations with foreign countries be continued 
or again awakened, we may think it our duty to examine 
the constitution of the regular and militia force which would 
be suited to our institutions and position. As respects the 
latter description of troops, we may, perhaps, when we con- 
sider iu the abstract the organization likely to be least onerous 
and most efficient, exhibit views different from those which 
we advanced in support of Mr. Poinsett’s plan ; for a system 
studied out from a new basis may be essentially different 
from the mere modifications offered as amendments to one 
proposed by another. 

Even should the excitement growing out of a prospect of 
war, however distant, have ceased, it may, notwithstanding, 
be a labor of patriotism to investigate plans of rotation in 
militia service, and a basis of organization, which can be 
only established in a time of peace, in such form as to be 
efficient when war actually breaks out. 





Discourse on the Integrity of the Legal Character. Delivered 
before the Law Academy ot Philadelphia, by Jos R. 
Tyson, Esq., one of the Vice-Provosts. Philadelphia, 
1839: Published by Order of the Law Academy. 


THE community is deeply interested in the promotion and 
maintenance of the purity and integrity of the legal character. 
It cannot be denied, however it may in times of peace and 
repose escape attention, that the members of the bar are the 
expounders of the laws, the guardians of private rights, the 
conservators of justice, and the defenders of public liberty. 
In a government of laws, the lawyer performs high and 
important duties. All classes of society feel and acknow- 
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ledge the benefit of his counsel or the effects of his exer- 
tions. Wherever the law operates, his services are indis- 
pensable ; the sphere of his duty is therefore wide and com- 
prehensive. Whatever improves or exalts the character of 
the lawyer, or inspires him with a high sense of responsibi- 
lity, of independence, and fearlessness ; whatever renders 
him incorruptible in the discharge of his duties, promotes the 
general interests, and strengthens the safeguards of society. 
It has been the custom, arising more from a disposition to 
banter than to censure, to charge the profession with the arts 
of chicanery and the abuse of power and knowledge. Dif- 
ferent reasons have been suggested for the charge, which, 
perhaps, may be reduced to two. The whole profession, 
like a family, suffers by the delinquencies of any of its mem- 
bers, and those who feel the effects of the law, are disposed 
to be revenged. Neither justice nor the ministers of it can 
be popular. There is a natural disposition to resist power 
and to depreciate the agent, whether it be directed to the 
preservation of the rights of persons or of governments. But 
the lawyer has rarely, if ever, been accused of being the 
willing instrument in the hands of power. In periods of 
tyranny and corruption, he has come forth the manly de- 
fender of the oppressed, the noble advocate of liberty, and 
the fearless minister of justice. The excellent discourse of 
Mr. Tyson gives two illustrious examples. 


“The noble conduct of Sir Edward Coke, in resisting the dis- 
graceful servility of a powerful court, and the tyranny of a capri- 
cious monarch, is a memorable illustration of the value of the 
lawyer in perilous times, and a striking example of moral intre- 
pidity and personal firmness. In the reign of Louis XIV., and the 
regency of Orleans, that great lawyer, D’Aguesseau, rescued un- 
happy France by his patriotism and courage, from the intrigues of 
ambitious favorites, the corruptions of the tribunals, and the stu- 
pendous and dazzling projects of the infamous John Law. The 
annals of juridical biography over the world teem with similar 
examples.” 


These present the noble conduct of a great English and 
French lawyer making successful efforts to rescue their coun- 
try from royal oppression and from intrigue, favorites, judi- 
cial corruptions, and projects, which threatened the liberty 
and happiness of England and France. But attempts have 
been made in other countries to overawe the advocate, some- 
times by the people, and sometimes by the government; but 
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the noble sense of professional honor and duty made him 
treat them with indignant disdain. Our author presents one 
of those insidious and unjust efforts, and accompanies it with 
judicious and pertinent remarks, conveyed in nervous and 
polished language. 


“‘ Many occasions occur in the course of an extensive practice at 
the bar, when, from the blindness of popular prejudice or the easi- 
ness of public credulity, a counsel finds himself in situations which 
may expose him to ruin, without the sympathy and support of his 
brethren. In the memorable case of the libel against Paine, for 
that part of his ‘ Rights of Man,’ which attacked the English govern- 
ment, Erskine stood forward his intrepid and eloquent defender. 
All the arts of intimidation were employed to drive him from his 
purpose. A conspiracy was formed to deprive Paine of the benefit 
of counsel; but despising promises, and regardless of threats, 
Erskine was true to that independence of action and integrity of 
purpose, which should ever characterize a member of the bar. 
For this act of disobedience, he was put under the ban and de- 
prived of office. Now that time has mellowed the passions of the 
moment, we look in vain for their excuse or justification. He was 
the defender, not of language tending to sedition ; not of an inflam- 
matory attempt to excite opposition to law, tumult, disorder, or 
misrule ; not of calumnies against the living magistrate ; but of a 
sober effort to bring about the redress of acknowledged grievances, 
by addressing the universal reason of the nation. He remained 
under a temporary cloud; but true to himself, and fortunate in 
the adherence of his brethren, he emerged from the vapor which 
= him into the brightest sunshine of popular and royal 
avor.” 


Fearless and independent conduct like that of Erskine is 
not rare among the members of the profession. The culti- 
vation of a knowledge of the principles of right, inspires the 
lawyer with the spirit of freedom and independence. The 
position he occupies exposes his actions to criticism, and 
renders him vigilant and bold, ready and resolute. The 
wholesome influence of the integrity, or the disastrous effects 
of the dishonesty of the lawyer, are experienced in the per- 
formance of sacred and confidential duties, where he can 
act without any other fear than that of conscience, where he 
is placed beyond detection, and with no other guide than his 
moral accountability and professional honor. To quicken 
his sense of propriety, he should be taught both by precept 
and example, that the sphere in which he moves is exalted ; 
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that the obligations it imposes are high and holy ; that he is 
one of the ministers of human justice. To prepare himself 
for the performance of his duties, and to protect his pro- 
fession from odium, he should cultivate a knowledge of what 
is required for the formation of the legal character. The 
reader of the discourse of our author will find, that profes- 
sional integrity not only requires truth and prudence, but 
sound and exact learning. 


“ Professional integrity requires, in the first place, that he should 
possess all the learning of his art; that his legal knowledge should 
be profound and exact, in order to direct his client wisely. He 
will be distinguished not only for the assiduity necessary for this, 
but for honor, sincerity, and truth, in all his relations with the client, 
the court, the bar, and the community. If sincerity be loved in the 
common intercourse of life, how desirable to find it in a counsel, 
into whose ear has been poured, perhaps, the confidential breath- 
ings which have been withheld from every other mortal! In the 
rude ages of chivalry, veracity was esteemed a cardinal and indis- 
pensable virtue, and without it, the dignity of knighthvod attracted 
to its possessor only the contempt and infamy of his order. Of all 
the detestable properties for which a man of liberal aspirations may 
be known, is falsehood, a vice equally impolitic and base. But, on 
the other hand, how noble a consciousness does he enjoy, how 
proud a niche does he occupy in the hearts of his fellow men, 
whose lips have never been polluted with untruth, and whose pro- 
mise, without the sign-manual to attest its nature, has always been 
scrupulously and to the letter redeemed.” 


The ignorant lawyer can hardly be honest. He assumes 
to perform duties which require learning, he appears as the 
expounder of laws he does not understand, as the advocate 
to protect his client from illegal punishment, the nature of 
whose offence is to him unknown, and, as a sentinel, to pre- 
vent the bench from invading private and public rights the 
boundaries of which he cannot define. 


“ Liberal studies,” (says our author,) “ are necessary to counteract 
the circumscribing and benumbing influences of a professional addic- 
tion to law. The man who devotes himself exclusively to its de- 
tails, becomes as pitiable in his helplessness as the blind or hood- 
winked mill-horse, unsuited for every purpose but the round he is 
accustomed to travel, and only fitted for that by the appliances 
which confine him to his circle. Too strict an adherence to legal 
forms cramps the energies and contracts the mental vision, render- 
ing it acute in the perception of immediate objects, but, by disqua- 
lifying it for a wider range, lessens the sphere of its observation.” 
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Not only are liberal studies necessary for ornament and 
recreation, but no lawyer can faithfully discharge his duty 
without the various knowledge they impart. Without them 
he cannot sustain the dignity of his profession, or honestly 
engage in its practice. Those who affect to despise them 
wish to level the profession to their own low tastes and stu- 
dies. Whois more capable successfully to defend his fellow 
citizens than he who has devoted his youth to the study of 
the best authors and models, and his manhood to the minute 
and profound study of the laws of his country, whose mind 
has received impressions sound and durable from the great 
lawyers, orators, and patriots and statesmen of ancient and 
modern times? In the performance of his various duties he 
derives aid from these; he argues with precision; states his 
facts with clearness and force; and draws illustrations from 
many sources. A lawyer thus imbued, thus prepared for 
forensic exercises, is ambitious of excellence and eminence ; 
he will despise the sordid acts and low tricks of the petti- 
fogger. He cannot tolerate legal quackery, which is only a 
misnomer of knavery. He will not pull down the elevations 
which his brethren may have reached by untiring efforts, and 
by deep and various learning, but he will endeavor to reach 
them through the same path and the same labors. The 
reverse of such a character is open to the seductions of gain, 
and prone to deviations from moral rectitude. He may 
crouch to seize his prey, and truckle to the rich knave; he 
may become the scourge instead of the defender of the poor ; 
and poison the fountains of justice. Learning and ability 
should be synonymous with integrity and success ; ignorance 
and pettifogging with dishonesty and defeat. While all 
civilized nations have held the upright and able lawyer in 
the highest esteem, the keenest and most sarcastic wit has 
been directed against the pettifogger: leguleius quidam cautus 
atque acutus, preco actionum, cantor formarum, auceps syllaba- 
rum. 

All the studies of this great profession should tend to libe- 
ralize the mind and exalt the sense of duty, of honor and of 
patriotism ; hence meanness, ignorance and deception, cannot 
be tolerated in its members. The incongruity of ignorance 
and presumption assuming the place of learning and dignity, 
of chicanery attempting to substitute itself for honesty and 
talent, has provoked the ire of the wits, and made the attempt 
odious to the public. The disasters produced by such usurpa- 
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tions, are destructive of our rights, subversive of confidence, 
promotive of vindictive litigation, and bring the profession as 
a body into disrepute and dishonor. ‘ The profession,” 
says Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, “had fallen into the 
hands of freedmen and plebeians, who, with cunning, rather 
than skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious trade. Some 
of them procured admittance into families for the purpose of 
fomenting differences, of encouraging suits, and preparing a 
harvest of gain for themselves and their brethren. Others, 
recluse in their chambers, maintained the dignity of legal 
professors, by furnishing a rich client with subtleties to con- 
found the plainest truths, and with arguments to color the 
most unjustifiable pretensions. The splendid and popular 
class was composed of the advocates who filled the forum 
with the sound of their turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Care- 
less of favor and of justice, they are described for the most 
part as ignorant and rapacious guides, who conducted their 
clients through a maze of expense, of delay and disappoint- 
ment.” 

The ignorance, corruption, and venality of the lawyers, 
produce the disorganization of society, and many national 
evils; while the purity of justice, prosperity of the country, 
the preservation of rights, and the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of liberty, depend on their integrity, honor and knowledge in 
the administration of the laws. 


“ The lawyer exists, (says our author,) and can exist only, in the 
genial atmosphere of freedom. It is from him especially, that tradi- 
tional errors and practical abuses must find a corrective. Reform 
and improvement, under his auspices, hope for stability and pro- 
gress. But he stands not only as a sentinel against the inroads of 
a political despot, and the scourge of public abuses, but he is the 
shield of private injuries and the assertor of legal retribution. He 
is interposed between the corrupt, incompetent and erring judge, 
and the wronged and trembling suitor. The avenger of the inno- 
cent, he visits upon the wrong-doer the penalties of the law, and 
protects the weak and defenceless from the overbearing hand of 
oppression and power.” 


Few are aware of the many benefits, public and private, 
which are derived from an honorable, learned, patriotic, and 
independent bar. It is the interest of the community that 
the deficiency and delinquency of the members of it should 
be indignantly denounced as an abuse of public confidence 


So 
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and trust. The profession is deeply interested in the honor, 
the integrity, the learning, the conduct and character of its 
members. 'The prejudices of the public against the body 
should be removed. The grovelling spirit that would bring 
down the qualifications of its members to a low standard 
must be rebuked. Those who are desirous of exercising the 
high and ennobling functions of the profession should be pre- 
pared by long and patient studies, by constant and profitable 
mental exercises, by cultivating habits of profound reasoning 
and acquiring the power of prompt and correct thinking and 
speaking. The rights he defends or enforces, relate to the 
multifarious concerns of men, whether they spring from his 
physical or mental labor—he must, therefore, collect stores 
of varied knowledge. The delusion that a man with little 
learning can become a great lawyer, is injurious and full of 
evil. Yet the credulity of the world in favor of the truth of 
the miracles of quackery is often exhibited in raising to tem- 
porary importance and fame a legal quack or pettifogger. 
The same low, cunning, and vulgar means which are used 
by the medical quack to sustain himself against the attacks 
of science, are employed by the pettifogger to resist the in- 
fluence of knowledge and talent. The latter are exposed 
and ridiculed, and the former publicly denounced. How- 
ever, they cling like excrescences to the body, and neither 
the knife of the surgeon nor the wit of the barrister can effect 
their removal. The pettifogger, and those who belong to 
the class that: support him, maintain the opinion which our 
author rebukes, that the reading of the lawyer cannot stray 
with safety from the beaten track of his profession. “A 
sentiment of this kind is so inimical in its spirit to the genius 
of the age, and so injurious in its practical tendency to the 
public and the profession, that so opportune an occasion as 
this should not be omitted to present and expose its fallacy. 
The law is not only a learned but a liberal profession ; and 
the lawyer, of all men, should elevate and fortify his prin- 
ciples by various and enlarged studies against the iechdinen 
temptations to which he is on every side exposed. The 
sparks of every science (says Finch) are taken up in the 
ashes of the law.” How dark and bewildered we should 
grope our way without a more certain and satisfactory guide 
than these sparks can furnish? ‘ Your mere lawyer (says 
Mr. Warren, in his law studies) is a pettifogger. He seldom 
- distinguishes between principle and technicality ; the latter 
NO. XVI.—VOL. VIII. 49 
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of these, according to Lord Kames, invariably leading to 
corruption and depravity. He who thus observes the out- 
side instead of advancing into the penetralia of the temple, 
is as partial in his scope of observation as the underwork- 
man so felicitously described by Dean Swift; and confining 
himself to the outworks, is a stranger to the grander concep- 
tions which would be inspired by the amazing extent and 
beautiful proportions of the interior and principal structure.” 

The performance of all his duties demands the possession 
of various knowledge, the exercise of honest feelings and 
correct morals. The cultivation of integrity makes his per- 
ception of wrong quicker, and his rebuke of it more indig- 
nant. The degradation of our moral faculties lessens the 
value we should set on virtue, rectitude, and honor, and lays 
the foundation for private afflictions and natural] evils. If 
honesty be the element which binds the moral world together, 
how necessary is its cultivation by the members of that pro- 
fession who are by that office the guardians of the constitu- 
tion and the laws. Our author has very properly made the 
integrity of the lawyer depend on adequate learning, pure 
morals, unsuliied honor, magnanimity of sentiment, and un- 
ruffled temper. These are put in contrast with imperfect 
learning, low morals, selfishness, meanness, and chicanery, 
the characteristics of pettifoggers. Exemplifications of the 
principles and conduct of the eminent lawyer are introduced, 
and just observations made. These form an interesting por- 
tion of this admirable discourse, and exhibit our author to 
advantage. To them we refer with pleasure. Many of the 
great lawyers of other times have displayed noble and heroic 
virtues, given the first movement to reform in government, 
contributed to ameliorate the condition of men, and save the 
honor and the blood of nations. They have almost always 
been the first to perceive the defects of institutions, and 
to suggest, support, and establish beneficial improvements. 
They have often become conspicuous for their virtue, cou- 
rage, and patriotism, and have in both hemispheres not only 
guided their country through perilous times, but have enter- 
ed the tented field, and guided armies in victorious battles. 
A profession so distinguished for the usefulness and import- 
ant duties of its members, should require high faculties and 
varied attainments. It is the constant object of the attack 
of envy and jealousy by those who are not fitted by educa- 
tion, morals, or habits, to enter its ranks. Every thing that 
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has a tendency to exalt the character of the lawyer and to 
indicate the proper studies and dispositions to be cultivated, 
should receive particular approbation. We are too apt to 
indulge apathetic indifference in relation to the most im- 
portant objects. Our rights depend on their appreciation by 
the public, and even justice is affected by the value set on 
the purity, rectitude, and learning of those who are appointed 
to its administration. 

We are much indebted to Mr. Tyson for selecting the in- 
tegrity of the legal character as the subject of his discourse 
before the Law Academy at Philadelphia. It is treated 
with distinguished ability and in good taste; the various 
topics of which he treats are presented in a terse, clear, and 
elegant style. He might, indeed, have selected other sub- 
jects which would have admitted greater display and won 
more applause; but there is none more important, more 
vitally interesting to the profession and to the public. It 
may not be too much to predict, that the student who reads 
this admirable discourse, and adopts the principles it incul- 
cates as a rule of conduct, will, in after life, be grateful to 
the author for much of the security, success, and honor he 
has attained in his professional career. 

We close our remarks upon this discourse with a hearty 
recommendation to the student to read it with attention, to 
cultivate with assiduity the learning and principles, the feel- 
ings and habits which will render him an honor to his pro- 
fession, a blessing to his friends, and a chivalrous advocate 
to maintain and defend in the councils or in the field, the 
rights and laws and glory of his country. 





Art. IV.—A Collection of the Political Writings of Wr.t1aM 
Leccetr. Selected and arranged with a Preface, by 
THEopore Sepewick, Jun. In Two Volumes. New 
York: 1840. Taylor & Dodd. 


Auruoueu the political writings of Mr. Leggett are, for the 
most part, in direct opposition to the established principles 
and to the uniform spirit of our journal, we confess that 
we lay down these volumes, disarmed of every disposition 
to criticise or condemn them. Admiration for the author’s 
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talents, and respect for his fearless independence, are the 
predominant feelings which the perusal of them has left upon 
our minds; and we here make our acknowledgments to Mr. 
Sedgwick for rescuing them from the oblivion into which 
they must have fallen, but for the more permanent form in 
which he has presented them. It was, we learn, an act of 
pure friendship on his part, the proceeds of the publica- 
tion being wholly for the benefit of Mr. Leggett’s family ; 
and we regret that the work has not as yet received the 
attention from the public to which its merits entitle it. 

Mr. Sedgwick has done well the work which he undertook. 
He has selected and arranged from the miscellaneous editorial 
articles which find their way into the columns of a daily news- 
paper, as each day brings up, with its various and diversified 
burdens, new facts, and new topics, such as may have the 
most permanent interest, and best exhibit the manner and 
the mind of his friend. These newspaper articles must not 
be judged by the general character of their class. Mr. 
Leggett was a prominent and most able political writer. 
In the fierce contest waged between the two great parties 
during the latter part of General Jackson’s administration, 
he engaged with all his heart, and advocated with an ability 
equal to his earnestness, what many considered extreme 
opinions. His boldness, his straightforward eloquence, and 
the spirit with which he clung to a theory or principle, gave 
him great influence over men’s minds. Wherever he obtain- 
ed a footing after removing the prejudices which the advo- 
cate of extreme opinions will always encounter, his influence 
was certain to be great. 

Some of the topics of these articles were such as interested 
merely the times for which they were written ; but most of 
them interest all times, and all of them are discussed with 
so much vigor, and reasoned out with such close and fear- 
less argument, that the skill and power of the writer win the 
interest which the subject might have failed to awaken. 

We have here the subjects of most of the controversies 
which agitated the country at the period we have mentioned 
— banking —the Bank of the United States —monopolies and 
free trade —corporations—abolition of slavery —the French 
indemnity —the presidential contest—and the character of 
President Jackson. These subjects are all interwoven with 
the history of the country, and many of them have a per- 
manent and. essential interest which will outlast administra- 
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tions and generations. What such a man as Leggett has 
written on these topics, and written, too, in the midst of the 
strife, under the heat and pressure of hourly struggle, can- 
not be a matter of indifference to a right-judging person of 
any opinion or party. 

The style of these selections is unadorned, but free, hardy 
English, transparent as water, sometimes departing from the 
purest idiom, but always strong and spirited. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following article on the ** Morals of Politics” from 
the Plaindealer, of June 3, 1837. 


“ Public moralists have long noticed with regret, that the politi- 
cal contests of this country are conducted with intemperance wholly 
unsuited to conflicts of reason, and decided, in a great measure, by 
the efforts of the worst class of people. We apply this phrase, not 
to those whom the aristocracy designate as the ‘ lower orders ;’ 
but to those only, whether well or ill- -dressed, and whether rich or 
poor, who enter into the struggle without regard for the inherent 
dignity of politics, and without reference to the permanent interests 
of their country and of mankind ; but animated by selfish objects, 
by personal preferences or prejudices, the desire of office, or the 
hope of accomplishing private ends through the influence of party. 
Elections are commonly looked upon as mere game, on which de- 
pends the division of party spoils, the distribution of chartered pri- 
vileges, and the allotment of pecuniary rewards. The antagonist 
principles of government, which should constitute the sole ground 
of controversy, are lost sight of in the eagerness of sordid motives ; 
and the struggle, which should be one of pure reason, with no aim 
but the achievement of political truth, and the promotion of the 
greatest good of the greatest number, sinks into a mere brawl, in 
which passion, avarice, and profligacy, are the prominent actors. 

“Tf the questions of government could be submitted to the peo- 
ple in the naked dignity of abstract propositions, men would reason 
upon them calmly, and frame their opinions according to the pre- 
ponderance of truth. There is nothing in the intrinsic nature of 
politics that appeals to the passions of the multitude. It is an im- 
portant branch of morals, and its principles, like those of private 
ethics, address themselves to the sober judgment of men. A strange 
spectacle would be presented, should we see mathematicians kindle 
into wrath in the discussion of a problem, and call on their hearers, 
in the angry terms of demagogues, to decide on the relative merits 
of opposite modes of demonstration. 

“The same temperance and moderation which characterize the 
investigation of truth in the exact sciences, belong not less to the 
inherent nature of politics, when confined within the proper field. 

“The object of all politicians, in the strict sense of the expres- 
sion, is happiness — the happiness of a state —the greatest possible 
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sum of happiness of which the social condition admits to those in- 
dividuals who live together under the same political organization. 

“it may be asserted, as an undeniable proposition, that it is the 
duty of every intelligent man tu be a politician. This is particu- 
larly true of a country, the institutions of which admit every man 
to the exercise of equal suffrage. All the duties of life are em- 
braced under the three heads of religion, politics, and morals. The 
aim of religion is to regulate the conduct of man with reference to 
happiness in a future state of being; of politics, to regulate his con- 
duct with reference to the happiness of communities ; and of morals, 
to regulate his conduct with reference to individual happiness. 

“ Happiness, then, is the end and aim of these three great and 
comprehensive branches of duty ; and no man perfectly discharges 
the obligations imposed by either, who neglects those which the 
others enjoin. The right-ordering of a state affects, for weal or wo, 
the interests of multitudes of human beings; and every individual 
of those .multitudes has a direct interest, therefore, in its being 
ordered aright. 

“«T am a man,’ says Terence, in a phrase as beautiful for the 
harmony of its language, as the benevolence and universal truth of 
its sentiments ; ‘and nothing can be indifferent to me which affects 
humanity.’ 

“ The sole legitimate object of politics, then, is the happiness of 
communities. They who call themselves politicians, having other 
objects, are not politicians, but demagogues. But is it in the nature 
of things, that the sincere and single desire to promote such a sys- 
tem of government as would most effectually secure the greatest 
amount of general happiness, can draw into action such violent 
passions, prompt such fierce declamation, authorize such angry 
criminations, and occasion such strong appeals to the worst motives 
of the venal and base, as we constantly see and hear in every con- 
flict of the antagonist parties of our country ? Or does not this effect 
arise from causes improperly mixed with politics, and with which 
they have no intrinsic affinity? Does it not arise from the fact, that 
government, instead of seeking to promote the greatest happiness 
of the community, by confining itself rigidly within its true field of 
action, has extended itself to embrace a thousand objects which 
should be left to the regulation of social morals, and unrestrained 
competition, one man with another, without political assistance or 
check ? Are our elections, in truth, a means of deciding mere ques- 
tions of government, or does not the decision of numerous ques- 
tions affecting private interests, schemes of selfishness, rapacity, and 
cunning, depend upon them, even more than cardinal principles of 

olitics 4 

“Tt is to this fact, we are persuaded, that the immorality and 
licentiousness of party contests are to be ascribed. If government 
were restricted to the few and simple objects contemplated in the 
democratic creed, the mere protection of person, life, and property ; 
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if its functions were limited to the mere guardianship of the equal 
rights of men, and its action, in all cases, were influenced, not by 
the paltry suggestions of present expediency, but the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice; we should find reason to congratulate ourselves 
on the change, in the improved tone of public morals, as well as in 
the increased prosperity of trade. 

“The religious man, then, as well as the political and social 
moralist, should exert his influence to bring about the auspicious 
reformation. Nothing can be more self-evident than the demoral- 
izing influence of special legislation. It degrades politics into a 
mere scramble for rewards obtained by a violation of the equal 
rights of the people; it perverts the holy sentiment of patriotism ; 
induces a feverish avidity fur sudden wealth ; fosters a spirit of wild 
and dishonest speculation ; withdraws industry from its accustomed 
channels of useful occupation ; confounds the established distinc- 
tions between virtue and vice, honor and shame, respectability and 
degradation ; pampers luxury; and leads to intemperance, dissipa- 
tion, and profligacy, in a thousand forms.”—Vol. LI. p. 322-326. 


The Plaindealer was discontinued in September, 1837, 
and in the spring of 1839, Mr. Leggett died at New Rochelle. 
His life had been one of great vicissitude. He was. born in 
New York in 1802, and removed to Illinois with his father’s 
family in 1819. In 1822, he entered the navy, and four years 
afterwards resigned his commission, in consequence of a per- 
sonal difficulty with his commander. His manner of life 
naturally tended to form his political character. It inspired 
him with hatred of tyranny, and sympathy with poverty or 
misfortune. It led him to look with a sad sober eye upon 
human life, and to search deeply into the secret springs of 
conduct. It taught him to compare different conditions of 
men, and to perceive the fundamental differences between 
the systems of the old world and the new. While it tended 
to create in him distrust of authority, it led him to look for 
remote causes and ultimate principles. It gave boldness to 
his thoughts and energy to his expressions. 

When he came to have the centrol of a public paper, his 
mind had become thoroughly imbued with certain funda- 
mental principles of politics. With an intense love of justice 
and truth, with strong logical powers, with a bold inquisitive 
spirit, he used those principles with prodigious effect. If he 
sometimes carried them too far, or rather, if he overlooked 
other principles or facts, which might modify them or check 
their application, the logical correctness of his deductions 
from his premises, was to him more than a compensation for 
the practical error. 
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Without entering at all into the question of the correctness 
of his political principles, or mixing ourselves now with the 
party contests of the time, which, we beg it may be under- 
stood, we desire particularly to avoid ; and without stopping 
to observe upon some faults of style which are very obvious 
to every scholar, we take this occasion to mention two re- 
markable peculiarities of Leggett as a political writer—unuts 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLES, and HIS INDEPENDENCE. 

In these respects, he was honorably distinguished. There 
were other points in which he failed. He was of an ardent 
temperament, and an irritable disposition. These qualities 
led him often into a warmth and even bitterness of expres- 
sion, which all must deplore. Sincere and sanguine himself, 
he could not bear with less open or more doubting natures ; 
and in moments of excitement, he was led to speak of those 
who held opposite principles or labored in an opposite party, 
with more acrimony than became him or his cause. In this 
way he made some enemies, whom a manner more concilia- 
tory might have softened, if it had not convinced. In pro- 
nouncing an impartial judgment, we must admit that his 
influence was weakened, and his course of life troubled, by 
the severity with which he attacked the adversaries of his 
opinions. His life affords, in this respect, an useful lesson. 
Moderation is the great lesson which every party writer, and 
every American statesman, must learn. The country is too 
wide and too mighty, there are too many vast interests 
bound up with every form of social existence among us, to 
make us fit subjects for great sudden changes. All human 
affairs are affected by a multitude of causes, and he who 
attempts to push to its extremes any one principle, unless it 
be of universal application, makes a mistake not less as a 
moralist or a philosopher, than as a statesman. Above all, 
every party writer should bear continually in mind, that per- 
sonal controversies never advance the truth. A literary 
man, be he bound up with party never so closely, need have 
no personal enemies. Others may combat his opinions with- 
out attacking the man. They may deny the doctrine, while 
they respect and love the teacher. They may honor him, 
and not be his disciples. The reasoning may not convince, 
but it may make them respect the understanding and sin- 
cerity of the reasoner. Although Leggett was involved in 
some of these personal controversies, they are now, we trust, 
forgotten. He has gone to the grave. The personal con- 
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flicts, into which his editorial profession and his peculiar 
temperament led him, can have left no trace in the mind of 
any honorable antagonist. ‘The grave has closed over the 
animosities of his stormy political life, and over the rivalries 
into which he entered. We have now to recollect only the 
writer, and see what there may be in his writings by which 
we can profit. 

One distinction of Mr. Leggett’s mind was, as we have 
remarked, its American character. That there breathes in 
the institutions of this country a peculiar spirit, a spirit no- 
where else to be found, no one can gainsay. A great funda- 
mental principle lies underneath our civil polity. To con- 
form to this principle, if not to illustrate and develop it, is to 
an American political writer an essential condition of suc- 
cess. Leggett fulfilled the condition. He not only felt as 
an American, which indeed most Americans do, for there is 
a profound nationality at the heart of the American people, 
but he thought and wrote as an American. In this respect, 
he was unlike most of the writers of his country. Americans 
continue even now to write and think too much like English- 
men in a new hemisphere. It was not thus with Leggett. It 
was his distinction, not above all others certainly, but above 
most of our educated men, to have reasoned from the facts 
before his eyes, from the character of the people among whom 
he lived, and from the institutions under which he was born. 
In political questions, he kept in view the nature of our 
government, the spirit of our institutions, and the actual con- 
dition of society among us. He saw what all men will come 
at last to see, that our political condition will recast our 
ideas about government and society, that it will modify our 
tastes, enlarge our sympathies, and in no inconsiderable 
degree remodel our social condition. 

We are a new nation with old opinions ; our facts have 
outrun our ideas. This apparent incongruity is easily 
explained by our history. Our forefathers came to this 
country English in customs, English in opinions, English in 
tastes. Whether they had fled from the tyranny of the Crown 
or the Church, or had come in quest of wealth or adventures, 
they thought of nothing so little as of abjuring their allegiance 
or forgetting their origin. They were still proud to call them- 
selves English, and to remain a part of the great body of 
Englishmen. Their books still came to them from England. 
She taught them, she guided them. To the extent of their 
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local policy, and no more, they governed themselves; in 
every other respect they were as much a part of England, 
as if they had lived in Kent or Norfolk. The laws which 
they administered were the laws of the mother country; 
the rights which they claimed were the rights of Englishmen. 
Their literature was all transplanted. ‘The colonial press 
gave them little except books of divinity. The clergy was 
almost the only learned body among them. As the colonists 
multiplied and spread, they carried with them the same ideas 
and the same habits. Their discussions were all political 
or religious. In their political discussions, they treated of 
the rights they had inherited from their fathers. In this state 
the revolution found them. They separated from England 
on a question respecting their ancient franchises. 

The revolution left them emancipated, for the first time, 
from the dominion of another people. Independence led 
naturally, and in their circumstances necessarily, to a repub- 
lican government. The establishment of another throne, after 
their conflicts with that to which they had renounced allegi- 
ance, would have been abhorrent to all their feelings. Inde- 
pendence led therefore to a republican government, and re- 
publican government established along with it— the political 
equality of men. From this doctrine of equality, as from a root, 
it was inevitable that there should spring forth a new code of 
rights and duties, new social relations, and with them new 
motives, new hopes. 

Few men, perhaps, foresaw all the consequences of this 
new state of things. There had never been before, in the 
history of the world, an instance of a people in a high state 
of civilization, acquainted with the literature and the arts 
of the most cultivated nations, separating themselves from 
another, and assuming at once institutions so new, and 
founded upon principles so entirely different, as to lead to 
new social relations. History, therefore, furnishes us no 
example of the consequences of such an event upon the 
habits and opinions of a new political community. There 
have been colonies that have revolted and become independ- 
ent, and nations that have changed their government ; but 
in circumstances widely different. The current of events 
swept our forefathers on with great rapidity. They were 
driven to independence, as the only means of maintaining 
their ancient liberties. In the heat of that awful struggle, 
while they claimed only the liberties they had inherited, they 
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appealed to ultimate principles to establish the reasonable- 
ness of the rights which they claimed. ‘To what length the 
new doctrines, and the new state of political independence 
might afterwards lead them, was, perhaps, scarcely a ques- 
tion amid the exigencies of a civil war. Their habits, their 
tastes, their social relations, could not change as fast as their 

olitical condition. While the volcano of revolution was 
easing up beneath them the foundations of their old systems 
of government, and while they themselves were engaged in 
erecting upon new foundations a new system for themselves 
and their children, they perhaps did not feel how vastly their 
relations with each other, each man with his neighbor, were 
changed also. 

The slow, but irresistible, hand of time, is doing what the 
upheaving of a political system could not do. Nothing but 
time could do it, and it is not yet alldone. Our political sys- 
tems have little affinity with any that have ever yet existed ; 
but nevertheless our literature, our education, with all its pre- 
judices, and our social habits, continue to be immeasurably 
influenced, if not governed, by the old systems which were 
long ago rejected. There is an invincible opposition between 
the systems of the old world and the new, and all those ideas 
which had their origin in different principles of government 
are inapplicable to this new state of things. The European 
governments are all of them founded upon opposite principles. 
They are of feudal origin, partaking largely of military orga- 
nization and the distinction of ranks. The leading idea of 
feudal government and of all modern European society, is 
the subordination of ranks. Here is the great distinction 
between European and American governments. Both may 
consist with a high degree of liberty, as all know who have 
any knowledge of the history of the last century. It would 
be idle to deny that England and France both enjoy at this 
day, and that the former, under the most aristocratical insti- 
tutions, has long enjoyed, a large measure of freedom. Pri- 
vate rights are in general maintained, the law is itnpartially 
administered, and the public voice is heard in the chambers 
of legislative assemblies and in the cabinets of kings. Every 
man there may feel that in yielding to authority he is obeying 
the laws, not the caprice or the arbitrary will of any prince 
or magistrate. But an American sees in the institutions of 
his country the signs and the influence of another principle. 
There is not in all our institutions, (we speak not of our 
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habits, or our society,) a single aristocratical element. 
Everything in our theory of government, and everything in 
our political organization, indicates, that they have proceeded 
from the idea of the political equality of mankind; and they 
teach that doctrine as the only foundation upon which they 
can stand. ‘The lesson which they inculcate is the lesson of 
fraternity. This doctrine contains within itself a living 
principle, which, if suffered to exert its proper influence, not 
counteracted by untoward circumstances, would inspire us 
with a warm and active sympathy for every human being. 
It would infuse into the heart a sense of our intimate relation- 
ship with all our fellows, and lead us to look upon every 
man, however poor and humble, as having infinitely more in 
common with us than we can have, which he has not, and as 
being, so long as he has not forfeited his high privilege by 
crimes, our equal and partner in the state. Would to Hea- 
ven that there might arise some master-spirit, who should 
teach this doctrine of equality to our countrymen as it might 
be taught, and as they will one day understand it ; to show 
them how it leads to the abasement of none, but to the ele- 
vation of many ; how it infuses into countless multitudes, 
who might otherwise have lived despairingly, new hopes, 
self-respect, and energy to labor and to bear; how the 
haughtiest spirit and the loftiest mind may be purified and 
exalted by universal sympathy ; how this equality, not of 
strength, nor of genius, nor of external circumstances, but 
in rights and essential attributes, is the peculiar doctrine of 
the American people, their ornament, their glory, the foun- 
dation of their strength, and the chief source of their pros- 
perity. The institutions of Europe rest upon other foun- 
dations. There the state is bound together by the chain 
of ranks, here by the lighter, but stronger chain of brother- 
hood. 

This distinctive principle, as we have already observed, 
though it lies at the foundation of all our political institutions, 
and though it has been silently working its way into the hearts 
of the people, has not yet thoroughly pervaded the mind_of the 
nation ; and least of all has it infused itself into our litera- 
ture. This is as yet but a shoot from the old English trunk, 
a noble trunk indeed, that has put forth wide spreading 
branches, and borne most precious fruit. But may we not 
hope at some time to sit under the shelter and shade of our 
own tree? 
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Hitherto our education has been more English than Ame- 
rican. The books with which an American is surrounded 
from his infancy, come to him chiefly from abroad. The 
treasures of history, of poetry, of romance, the gifts of the 
master-minds of the language ; treasures which the young 
man loves to gather, and which the old man holds above all 
price ; these, precious as they are, contain much which is 
unsuited to our country, and more, which is useless. Not 
being provided with a literature of his own, the American 
is subjected to two opposite systems of training; one from 
books, the other from the life which he sees around him. Is 
it any wonder, then, that he should make great mistakes ; 
that there should appear in his conduct something of the con- 
trariety of his education ; that he should be often confused, 
hesitate, stop sometimes, sometimes turn backward; and 
even when he advances, do so with a trembling step, ready 
to follow the first guide, or obey the first call that may lead 
him astray. 

The distinction of ranks, the classification of society, affects 
all modern literature. What indeed is literature, but the voice 
of society? ‘The literature of Europe teems with the senti- 
ments, the ideas, the illustrations, the images, which sprung 
from a state of society, where the aristocratical element 
predominates. 

One who wishes to speak to the American people a lan- 
guage that they will all understand, and sentiments to which 
their hearts shall answer, must have studied much that the 
schools of Europe do not teach. With a bold, fearless spi- 
rit, a readiness to receive any truth, and to search for it, if 
need be, in the most hidden places, with a diffusive and 
strong sympathy for all his balloon, he must speak to them 
words of truth and soberness. 

The more difficult it is to break away from the influences 
foreign to our system, the greater is the merit in him who 
does it. Every year, indeed, adds to the number of those 
who do so. Every new work by an American writer, wri- 
ting in the interest and the spirit of American institutions, 
mutiplies the means of an American education. The current 
of events is stronger than prejudice. If we are not now 
enough a law unto ourselves, if we judge too much by a 
foreign standard, if we persist in using the phraseology pecu- 
liar to a society to which we are strangers, it will not be 
long. Already in the half century from the day of our inde- 
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pendence, we have made great strides in the knowledge and 
application of the principles which we then promulged. 

The progress of society is constantly accelerated, when it 
takes a new direction from forces which are permanent. 
Why should we shut our eyes to the conclusions we ought 
to draw thence? why should we disregard the obvious and 
necessary consequences of this new state of things in the 
economy of the world? why persist in applying here the 
customs and the maxims which belong to Europe ? 

It is because Leggett rejected the trammels which a false 
taste and a wrong education impose upon too many minds 
among us ; because he embraced with all his heart the fun- 
damental principle of American institutions, and labored to 
spread and perpetuate it; because he fearlessly examined, 
and fearlessly wrote ; because he bowed not down to author- 
ity, nor masked his opinions, that we praise the character of 
his mind, as American. 

Honored be that character, and many may those be who 
shall bear it! Bright names there are already who adorn it, 
few, indeed, in comparison with all that write, but noble pio- 
neers, we trust, of an illustrious company, that shall make 
glorious our hereafter. 

The other remarkable trait which we have mentioned as 
characteristic of Leggett, was his independence ; independ- 
ence of names, of men, of parties. A party man himself, 
continually laboring to promote the success of that party to 
which he had attached himself; he, nevertheless, scrupled 
not to express his opinion freely of their men and their 
measures. This he did as openly as if he had no connection 
with them. Trammels he disdained. Dictation from any 
quarter he despised. His opinions were never concealed. 
He was above that petty and mean fear that he might injure 
his party by expressing his opinions. Probably he never 
stopped to inquire what might be the effect upon it at all. 
Truth, sincerity, were the jewels which he valued above all 
price. He would rather that his party had been disbanded 
and scattered, than that the mind should have been oppress- 
ed by its influence. No man’s acts or opinions, because he 
happened to be of the same party, were safe from the severest 
examination he could give them. No sanction which party 
could give, no matter how solemn or universal, could protect 
any man or any doctrine from his scrutiny ; and yet he loved 
his party. But he loved it as the representative of certain 
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principles, and he loved those principles more. He was 
what this country particularly demands, an editor, who 
maintained his individual freedom in all circumstances, what- 
ever might be the course which his party took, who loved the 
right and the truth more than the approval of any man or 
body of men. 

Why should it not always be so? Is there any thing in 
party which renders blind obedience a necessity, and obliges 
one to surrender his private judgment to the decisions of 
others? These questions lead us naturally into some inquiry 
concerning the nature of party, and the foundation and extent 
of its claims upon us. 

This is a subject of the greatest consequence to us. The 
interests committed to our charge are so vast, and the elec- 
tive franchise so general, that almost every man has an inti- 
mate personal connection with all party questions. The 
press of our age, and of this country, in particular, teems 
with political writings. The reading of the largest portion 
of Americans consists almost exclusively of political matter. 
Politics, or we might better say party politics, have become 
in our day a tremendous agent in the movements of society. 
No observer wishing to take a just view of the influences 
which are affecting the American people, of the forces which 
propel or agitate them, and not them only, but all the free 
nations of Christendom, should fail to study closely the origin, 
nature, uses and abuses of party. 

If a stranger, ignorant of our political institutions, and con- 
versant only with the general character of a civilized and 
Christian people, were to come among us during one of our 
general elections, he would perceive a new element moving 
society, of which he had before no conception; he would 
see this society in the most violent commotion, as if agitated 
by a tempest, and the land filled with complaints, denun- 
ciations, and reproaches ; he would see thousands abandon- 
ing their usual occupations for the sole business of party 
politics, and the rest of the people all interested in it, con- 
versing about it, and engaging in it daily ; he would even 
see those strong natural ties, which unite men in a peaceful 
state, often broken asunder, and the citizens arrayed against 
each other, more like enemies than members of the same 
commonwealth. The phenomenon would arrest his atten- 
tion ; and how it ps have appeared in the bosom of a 
peaceful state, or be reconciled with the order and sobriety 
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of a republic, would seem to him the profoundest of political 
problems. 

Parties are, nevertheless, inseparable attendants upon free 
governments. It is vain to expect uniformity of opinion. 
Human minds are too various, and subject to too many dif- 
ferent influences. Scarcely any two minds will come to the 
same conclusions upon the same facts. Then how few 
minds reason upon the same facts—some are not ascer- 
tained, or are imperfectly understood. So that what with 
honest mistakes, as to facts, and honest mistakes of reason- 
ing, and the perverse influences, more powerful still, of in- 
terest and passion, it is not strange that the world presents 
an infinite diversity of opinions, and is split into parties, 
and sects, and factions. Opinions regulate the conduct. If 
men do not agree in their opinions, no more will they agree 
in their conduct. Guided by various views, they are ever 
pursuing different ends, or the same end by different means. 
Whenever, therefore, large bodies of men participate in the 
government of a country, they are prone to move in so many 
different directions, that concurrence upon public questions 
is almost hopeless. So one might have expected, and so 
history has proved it. There is in all popular governments 
a tendency to dissension, a tendency strongest in the most 
popular ; for in such it is the province of all to participate 
in the management of public affairs, and to sit in judgment 
upon the conduct of the magistrates. 

It is scarcely possible for the business of the state to be 
conducted in such a manner as to satisfy in any one instance 
all its members. Each new question, therefore, adds to the 
number ef the dissatisfied, who soon come to outnumber the 
rest of the people ; and it becomes a most difficult problem 
how to secure the concurrence of a sufficient number of 
vo.ces to carry on the government in any direction. The 
first and most natural consequence of this general dissatis- 
faction is, to beget a desire in a majority of the people, not 
all, indeed, for the same reason, but, on the contrary, many 
for the most opposite and inconsistent reasons, to change the 
public servants, and through them some parts of the public 
policy. 

Whenever the powers of the state are in few hands, it is 
not so difficult to produce a concurrence of voices, however 
great may be the real differences of opinion, for their interests 
lead them to some compromise. This is a matter of little 
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difficulty whenever the subjects of the compromise are the in- 
terests of others. It is easier to make rules for the government 
of others than for ourselves, and the rights of others are not 
apt to stand long in the way of those who look to their own 
advantage. ‘The mind may not be convinced, opinions may 
not be changed ; but they are all waived for considerations and 
equivalents. When, however, the government is in many 
_ hands, whose legislation concerns themselves, all whose mea- 
cures most nearly affect their own rights, and whose interests 
are the direct subjects of their own legislation, it is very difficult 
to bring about a concurrence, since, in such case, the sacri- 
fice necessary is one not so much of opinions as of interests. 
It is for this reason, that in proportion as a representative 
government becomes more popular, what is called manage- 
ment becomes more difficult. In England, for instance, un- 
der the old system, before the passage of the Reform bill, 
the management of parliament, by the means of interest and 
patronage, was easily accomplished and well understood ; but 
since the vast increase of the constituency consequent upon 
that event, it has become a very different and much more dif- 
ficult matter ; and we will venture to predict, that the difhi- 
culty will continue and increase, and that not only will the 
influence of the crown constantly lessen, but that it will be 
impossible for any government hereafter to command such 
majorities in parliament as former governments have done. 
So it has happened in all other governments ; and it may be 
safely stated as the testimony of all history and all experience, 
that in proportion as the constituency is increased, the sources 
of disagreement and the chances of dissension are multiplied, 
and it is made a tenfold more formidable undertaking to carry 
on any administration or pursue any settled line of policy. 

This tendency to diversity of opinion and divided action, 
not only interrupts the harmony of the political body, but it 
would lead to fatal consequences, to the anarchy and infi- 
nite confusion of society, were there not counteracting forces 
operating to check this centrifugal force. The effects we 
perceive in these great combinations, with more or less of 
cohesion, which are called political parties. 

The process by which they are formed seems to be this. 
An individual finds himself, alone, powerless. ‘The state is 
to be governed, not by his private will, but the union of 
many wills. He may not be able to bring others to adopt 
his views. Each person has his own, which he cherishes 
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and maintains as earnestly as himself. In this state he falls 
in with one whose opinions come nearest to his own. In 
many points which both think important, they agree. So far 
they may be willing to act together, and to postpone the con- 
sideration of those about which they difler. A third person 
is found who in some respects agrees with these two. In 
like manner a fourth, and so on, till a large body is united 
upon some fundamental doctrines, some leading ideas. This 
isa party. Each member forbears to press some of his opi- 
nions, that all may unite upon a few principles. 

In this manner several parties might be formed in a state. 
But success and power can be obtained only by a majority, 
and all these portions therefore would finally melt into two. 
Where the division between these two should be made, would 
depend upon the form of the government, or the nature of 
the institutions. Parties presuppose some government estab- 
lished. Dissatisfaction with the course of the government is 
the firs. bond of union. As soon as an opposition is thus 
formed, those whose opinions or interests incline them to the 
existing establishment are found to unite for its protection. 
Thus the government and the opposition are the first and the 
most natural divisions. We do not now refer to a struggle 
for office merely for the sake of office. But we refer to oppo- 
sition founded upon some principle. In this manner a con- 
test is begun. Each of these antagonist forces employs every 
power within its reach, one rallying against the government 
all the dissatisfied and the disappointed, and striving to ex- 
tend the disaffection still farther; the other employing its 
power and its patronage, and appealing to loyalty and the 
fear of change, to maintain itself in power. Around these 
parties great interests are found; and men soon perceive 
that antagonist forces have arisen in the state, contending for 
its control. In the natural order of things, parties, which at 
first represent only principles, become allied with interests 
and classes. Then comes a state of things, such as we see 
in the constitutional governments of our times. History in 
fact teaches us, that in all mixed governments —or govern- 
ments of checks and balances, as they are called — parties 
become linked with the great interests and classes of a coun- 
try. Among the Romans, the patricians and the plebeians, 
in the Italian commonwealths of the middle ages, the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines, in the constitutional monarchies of Eng- 
land and France, the representative and monarchical princi- 
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ples, and in America, the federal and the state authorities, 
divide and draw to themselves, all interests, all suffrages, all 
opinions. 

The reason is obvious. Between the actual administra- 
tion and the opposition, all power is divided. One or the 
other wields the government, dispenses justice, makes and 
executes the laws. No law can be enacted, nor measure of 
policy pursued, but through one or the other; Whoever, 
therefore, desires to inflnence the action of the government, 
whoever feels any concern in its policy, whoever uses his 
vote with a view to its control, must do so, in connection 
with one party or the other; in other words, must join one 
of them. That there should be at all times some indifferent 
persons, whose votes are cast, without any general views, 
or scarce a thought, does not affect the general question. 
Around these parties, as around a nucleus, will gather all the 
interests and all classes of the people. 

Parties, therefore, are matters of compromise. The mem- 
bers do not all agree, and cannot, from the nature of their 
minds, all agree upon all public questions. Yet these public 
questions are all to be resolved by the government ; and 
therefore by the action of one party or the other. Every 
member of a party must submit to see his particular views 
and preferences, in some, and perhaps, in many respects, 
disregarded or thwarted by the party itself. But this is 
not just cause of complaint. It is inseparable from party by 
its very nature, which is a union of many understandings 
and many wills, agreed upon a few fundamental principles. 
To these principles, which lie at the foundation of the party 
itself, each honest member adheres, and has a right to de- 
mand adherence in others. Beyond these, his party rights 
and party duties do not extend. An honorable man is indeed 
often placed in a most difficult position. Some of the mea- 
sures of his party he cannot approve; but the combinations 
of parties may be such, that if his party is defeated upon 
those measures, it will break in pieces. What is his duty 
in such circumstances? Must he support-measures which 
he dislikes, for the sake of keeping it together? Is it better 
to defeat the particular measures, at the hazard of the exist- 
ence of the party, and of course, the maintenance of its 
principles, or by supporting it, preserve its union, its power, 
and its capacity to maintain its principles, at the sacrifice, 
however, of his wishes in the particular instances. Such a 
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question, like the question of rebellion against an established 
government, like the right of revolution, is not to be deter- 
mined by general rules. Particular and extreme circum- 
stances, necessity, the law of self-preservation, will justify, 
and little less than these will justify, such a step to a consi- 
derate mind. Parties, then, are a necessity. ‘They cannot 
be avoided. With all their good and all their evil, they are 
indissolubly linked with the destinies of all free states. ‘They 
are as inseparable from a free state as its freedom itself. Its 
parties and its freedom perish together. Liable to great abuses, 
and dreadfully abused in our times, they are undoubtedly ; 
but they have their uses also. Let us compare them. 

The first and most obvious of these advantages is this, 
that it makes the administration of the government a matter 
of compromise. It is a great mistake to suppose that a con- 
stitutional government is administered altogether in con- 
formity with the wishes of the party in power. The opposi- 
tion influences its action. A compromise between the oppo- 
site principles is made necessary. Parties left to themselves, 
without checks, would run into extremes. Partisans, like 
sectarians, tend naturally to become over-zealous, and to 
exaggerate the advantages of tlieir own views, and the dangers 
of their adversaries’. ‘They are ever prone, upon theoretical 
opinions, to make experiments. Some check is therefore 
necessary, which another party applies. That such a check is 
serviceable few statesmen will question. Were it otherwise, 
were the public concerns to be carried along in the track 
of any one party, the constitution of the government itself 
would be changed, its mixed character lost, the balance 
destroyed, the checks removed. If a mixed government 
be desirable, if a government founded on compromise, 
balanced and checked by conflicting powers, be most likely 
to protect the rights and promote the happiness of men, ac- 
cording to the prevalent opinion among the most enlightened 
nations, (and whether it be or not, is a question we need not 
now consider,) then the existence of at least two great parties 
is an indispensable condition. Would it have been better 
for mankind, if, during the middle ages, when letters were 
reviving, when industry was awaking, and towns were 
springing up, to become afterwards free commonwealths 
and the nurseries of freedom, in the great conflict of those 
times, either the pope had overthrown the emperor, or the 
emperor had .subdued the pope; instead of the long and 
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uncertain contests, which convulsed Italy and Germany, but 
which, nevertheless, on the one hand, moderated the feudal 
code, and softened the ferocity of feudal manners, and, on 
the other, questioned the claims and weakened the authority 
of the Church, and made it necessary for both parties to con- 
sult the people, and concede privileges and charters ? Would 
it have been better for the English people, or any of their 
descendants, that either the claims of the crown should have 
been established and fastened upon them, or that the demo- 
cratic principles, which have always existed in-a portion of 
the English mind, should have spread through the nation, 
overshadowed the crown, and brought forth institutions all 
democratic, an unripe fruit, prematurely to fall, instead of 
both producing, not by unity or concert, but by simultaneous 
action, that mixed, but firmly compacted monarchy, under 
which the whole race flourished so many years, from whose 
institutions our own have sprung, more developed and more 
free, and from which a larger liberty is every day coming to 
the people of England, trained and prepared by time and by 
experience for its enjoyment and perpetuation ? 

Another of the uses of party, 1s the scrutiny to which it 
subjects every magistrate. Man, entrusted with power, 
should never be left unwatched ; for he forgets too readily 
the purposes for which it was given him, his relations to 
others, his duty to his country, and the final responsibility to 
which sooner or later he will be held. But if the eyes of his 
countrymen are upon him, he is watchful of himself, his 
accountability is present to his mind. With a strong party, 
ready to take advantage of his errors, and eager to get pos- 
session of his place, circumspection is indispensable; and 
he is forced to be careful how he ventures to trench upon 
the rights or authority of others, or to pass the limits of his 
own. 

Nor must we overlook the benefits which result from party 
rivalry. That there are evils from this source, we shall 
endeavor hereafter to show ; but there is also good. In the 
struggle for ascendency, each party appeals to the good acts 
of which it can boast —to the public burthens lessened —to 
the interests protected — the industry encouraged — the 
enterprizes undertaken —the treaties concluded—the laws 
enacted. ‘They run a race for the public favor, and are, as 
it were, obliged to emulate each other in useful actions. Are 
we not indebted to this cause for many of those reforms in 
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legislation, and in the administration of the laws, and for 
many of those useful public works, of which our times make 
such boast? The philosopher, in his observations of the 
causes of human happiness, will not forget, nor fail to re- 
joice, that it should have been so ordered in the course of 
Providence, that even the bitter strifes of rival parties should 
beget a contest between them, which should produce the 
largest amount of benefit to the largest number of the 
people. 

Parties also are useful, as they promote the discussion of 
public affairs, of the principles of government, and the rights 
and duties of citizens. In all free states, the people must be 
instructed in the truths to which they owe their freedom. 
They must know their rights, to be able to maintain them. 
They cannot make useful citizens, and be ignorant of the 
nature and principles of the government in which they take 
part; nor can they usefully exercise the rights of electors, 
when uninstructed in public affairs. What so likely to im- 
part to them this knowledge as the earnest discussions of 
political parties ? Who does not see, that beneath the stormy 
and foaming waves, which the tempest of an election heaves 
up, there are strong and deep under-currents of fundamental 
truths and great principles? Do we not all know, that pre- 
vious to an election, every topic related to the question, 
and every argument that human ingenuity can discover, are 
pressed into the service by able and eager partisans? How 
many rare truths have been struck out in these conflicts? 
To this cause how much do we not owe of the political know- 
ledge which is nearly universal in this country? Has not the 
mind been sharpened and invigorated by these endless discus- 
sions? And in England and France, has not the prodigious 
advance in this same knowledge, been more owing to the 
struggles of parties, and the discussions of the press which 
they have brought forth, than to any other cause whatever ? 

A political party is an organized body, which can often 
be turned to account for the noblest purposes. A mere 
individual can do but little. It is only great bodies of 
men that can bring about any great result. Nothing can 
be done without organization and concert. Now a political 
party presents such an organization ready at hand, and that 
organization the most perfect that can be made of any vo- 
luntary association. Here are bodies, capable of being 
wielded for the accomplishment of great ends. All reforms 
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certainly do not fall within the scope of a political party ; 
but there are a great number which do thus fall, all connect- 
ed with social ameliorations, all relating to the government 
or the laws, (and how wide a range may not these take,) and 
for the spread of these, a party is the readiest and most potent 
instrument. History is full of examples. 

If these were their only consequences, we might consider 
parties an unmixed good. But there is a reverse to this pic- 
ture, which has sometimes led good men to doubt whether, 
on the whole, the good that springs from them were not more 
than counterbalanced by the evil. The first and most pro- 
minent of these abuses is, the perversion of party from 
generous and patriotic to selfish purposes. Legitimate party 
springs from differences of opinion. Where there is no dif- 
ference of opinion, there ought to be no party; there is no 
sufficient ground for party. But the power and the emolu- 
ments of office are great temptations. Under their influ- 
ences, it is less to be wondered at, than deplored, that men 
will feign or conceal opinions, convert the means into an end, 
and clamor for principle, with hearts yearning for office. 
Principles there may be at the foundation of the party, and 
many good and true hearts there may be devoted to those 
principles, and contending only for their sake; but it is, 
nevertheless, undeniable that, in our day, parties have fallen 
into great corruption ; that there are multitudes, and those, 
it has ever been remarked, the noisiest and most furious of 
all, who care nothing for the principles of their party, or in- 
deed for any principles; whose only motive is the hope of 
gain to themselves — who preach the infamous maxim, that 
‘‘ to the victors belong the spoils” — who, on the first success, 
claim offices for themselves, as the reward of their partisan 
labors, and drown by their clamors the voices of the mode- 
rate and the unobtrusive. In the crowd, and during the 
struggle, it may be difficult to distinguish the disinterested 
patriot from the selfish politician. Zeal in the pursuit of 
one’s private ends is mistaken for zeal in the public cause ; 
the noise of demagogues, sedulous only to promote their own 
schemes, by making the people their instruments, stuns the 
ears of quiet persons, and in the enthusiasm of the triumph, 
they leap into the public seats. The number of these per- 
sons has come to be so considerable, and their shouts so 
loud, that the character of parties has been greatly affected 
by them. ‘They have troubled the waters at the fountain, 
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and the stream runs clear no longer. A class of persons has 
sprung up, called “ professed politicians” — politicians by 
profession — another name for adventurers, who choose a 
party, only after calculating the chance of its success, and 
who watch to turn every event to their own private advan- 
tage. A greater calamity can scarcely befall a people, than 
to have in its bosom a large body of such men ; and no pub- 
lic demoralisation can be more deplorable than such corrup- 
tion of parties, as to convert them into mere combatants for 
places. 

The danger to freedom is one of the most deplorable con- 
sequences of this dreadful corruption. Who that is fami- 
liar with the history of former commonwealths, weakened, 
and at last torn in pieces by the madness of faction, but 
must have admitted to his mind, rarely, perhaps, and in his 
darkest hours, the possibility of our own fair land being op- 

ressed by internal disorders, and torn in pieces by the parrici- 
dal hands of her own children. When parties degenerate into 
factions, and the factions, forgetting the moral principles, 
which are the only safety of the world, sink all questions in 
the question of success, the country is put at imminent hazard. 
The vessel of the state is driving fast towards the fatal reef, 
which, though hidden from every eye on board, is shortly 
to break her, if her course is not changed, into a hundred 
fragments. 

A second abuse of parties, is the debasement of the moral 
sentiments, in regard to the use of means, which in our times 
they tend to produce. A pure mind is shocked at the first 
proposal to use immoral or unfair means, for the accomplish- 
ment cf any, the best end. In the transaction of business, 
among men of fair characters, stratagem or deception is 
looked upon as dishonest and degrading. Nor is any truth 
in morals better established, independent of the positive 
injunctions of Christian ethics, than that dishonest means are 
never justifiable, even though they were necessary to the 
attainment of the noblest end —a truth so clear and univer- 
sal, that it has passed into a proverb, that ‘the end never 
justifies the means.” But in parties, are not all these rules 
practically reversed? When, or rather we would say, how 
rarely, has it been known, that a politician or a partisan has 
scrupled to use any means whatever, that seemed to promise 
him success? That “all is fair in politics,” is a new maxim, 
engrafted upon the code of morals under the dictation of 
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partisan leaders. Even high-minded and virtuous men are 
misled or pushed into consenting to this wicked doctrine ; 
a doctrine that will, if not checked, find its way from elec- 
tions and parties to business, trades and professions. The 
heat and zeal of the struggle beget indifference to the judg- 
ments not only of a severe morality, but of common probity. 
The right and the wrong are merged in the question of suc- 
cess. Who, in his quiet hours, can reflect upon the scenes 
which every election presents, upon the falsehood, gross and 
monstrous, the libels and the slander, the bribery, direct 
and indirect, the deception and the intimidation, the ap- 
peals to jealousies, prejudices, passions, and fears, the insin- 
cere declarations and arguments, put forth with affected ear- 
nestness to excite the sober and to mislead the unsuspecting ; 
who can reflect upon all these, and not turn from them with 
disgust? It isa part of the plan of politicians, to keep the 
country always in a ferment, never to let the people rest, and 
to rage fiercely themselves so as to infect others by the con- 
tagion of their example. What unnecessary alarms, what 
causeless indignation, what misspent vehemence, are not 
inflicted upon popular states, by these abuses! 

The interference of party with the freedom of the indivi- 
dual is another abuse. That is the best government, which 
interferes least with private actions and opinions. The 
nature of parties requires nothing more, than that men should 
agree upon certain principal questions, waiving others, or 
rather leaving every member, in respect to those others, free 
to act as his judgment shall dictate. The abuse seems to 
consist in an extension of their power and influence to actions 
and opinions with which they ought not to intermeddle. 
The whirlpool is so strong as to draw everything within its 
influence. This is one of the greatest evils of our times, 
that every question that may be started, every reform that 
may be proposed, is made a party question, and its fate 
depends altogether upon the strength of parties. Can any- 
thing be worse? Can anything be more demoralizing? If 
the mind preserves its sense of justice or its love of virtue, in 
the midst of so many causes to obscure its moral perceptions, 
we may rejoice for its escape. It is the boast of republics, 
that every man may do whatever is not forbidden by the 
laws. His actions, so that he does no wrong to others, may 
be as free as his thoughts. But under the present practice, 
the tendency of parties is to abridge this freedom, and to 
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force every man to govern himself in all things by the will of 
his party, or, by what is too often the same thing, the will of 
that party’s leaders. This coercion is more or less strong, 
according to circumstances. Pride of opinion, disdain of 
control, an independent spirit, will always lead many of 
those who are earnestly devoted to the principles of their 
party, to resist this universal interference with their actions 
and opinions. They will assert their undoubted right to 
speak freely of both measures and men, without either aban- 
doning their party, or submitting to account to it for their 
conduct. Nevertheless, it requires much moral courage to 
defy party authority. It is the interest of the leaders to make 
it disgraceful for a man to separate from his party on any 
question, and they are sure to let loose upon all such, every 
furious and malignant spirit which they can command. 

We have already said, that an honorable man may feel 
himself sometimes obliged to support measures which he 
does not approve, for the sake of keeping his party together. 
This evil is increased tenfold, by its interference with con- 
cerns that should be left to themselves. As you extend the 
circle of a party’s authority, you multiply occasions of real 
disagreement in opinion, and the oftener do violence to the 
moral sense and the judgment. That there should ever be 
occasion to conceal one’s real opinions, is a positive evil ; but 
to multiply these occasions, is a tyranny in itself, and a 
degradation to those who bear it. 

The present system of party discipline makes an avowed 
change of opinion embarrassing and difficult. Whoever 
ventures upon it is pretty sure to be called knave and traitor, 
as if the thoughts could be confined within fixed limits, or 
the human mind were stationary. Whoever is most sensible 
of the weakness of the human understanding, and of the 
need that we all should use the lessons of experience for the 
correction of our judgments, is most liable to change his opi- 
nions, and the least likely to bear with patience, any restraint 
upon his intellectual and moral freedom. He feels that it is 
his pride to gather wisdom, as he increases in years, and that 
it would be his disgrace, if in no respect the judgment of his 
riper age were better than the impulses of his youth. How 
great, then, is the misfortune, that an almost insurmountable 
obstacle should be placed in the way of an open change of 
opinion, and a temptation therefore held out to stifle or mis- 
understand the voice of our reason. What shall we say 
of those whose vocation it is to denounce such of their 
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brethren as may have found themselves obliged to disapprove 
acts of their party, or to leave it, rather than do violence to 
their sentiments ? 

The last of these abuses which we shall mention, is the 
despotism which parties are prone to exercise, and which 
they do in fact exercise, over the minority. The opinion is 
now very prevalent, that the rights of the minority are not 
adequately protected. Whence does this arise, but from 
observation of the facts in our own days? There is a dispo- 
sition to look at the matter in the most favorable view. We 
do not readily admit, that any rights are not among us suff- 
ciently secured. It is the fact, too apparent to be mistaken, 
that the whole patronage of government is generally used for 
party purposes. Nearly one half of the people are industri- 
ously excluded from any direct participation in the adminis- 
tration of the government. Who does not see, that by this 
course the rights of not merely the minority, but of the whole 
people, are violated? They have all a claim to the services 
of the best citizens in public stations. Offices are trusts for 
the benefit of the people. A system, therefore, which ex- 
cludes any of them, lessens the number of candidates, and 
may deprive the country of the services of her best children. 
But it is not merely the course of administration; the course 
of legislation is sometimes perverted. Laws have been 
— as party measures, which the minority believed to be 

ostile to their interests; and we all know that politicians 
have had few scruples, concerning the lengths to which they 
might go for their party, however prejudicial to their antago- 
nists. 

Such are the uses, and such the abuses of party. While 
we preserve the good, it is in our power to mitigate the evil. 
This is not inseparable from party. By no means. It is not 
so ordered by Providence, that liberty must of necessity be 
followed by this train of evils. ‘The remedy is in our own 
hands ; and this time of comparative quiet, this short season 
of repose, after the fatigue and excitement of a hotly-con- 
tested general election, may be most fitly devoted to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the scenes through which we have but 
just passed. 

This paper has been already extended too far, to allow us to 
develop at this time our views, respecting the remedies which 
we should propose. We may recur to it hereafter. Suffice it 
for the present to say, that the patronage of the government 
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should be diminished ; the action of the government itself 
confined within its appropriate limits, and permitted to inter- 
fere less with private concerns ; there must be a juster view 
of the nature of public offices ; and a better{understanding of 
the rightful claims of party upon its members. 

There must also be an utter rejection of the wicked and 
detestable maxim, that “all is fair in politics.” On this 
point, there must be a complete purification of public senti- 
ment, or nothing else can save us. There is not in the his- 
tory of all the frauds, by which men have been cheated of 
their happiness, a more fatal maxim than this. If adopted 
and acted upon, it would convert the partisan into a rogue, 
and a rogue once is likely to be a rogue always. The right 
would ever be postponed to the expedient, and the expe- 
diency would be the expediency not of an age or of years, but 
of the moment. Farewell to the peaceful order of former 
times, to virtuous legislation, to the honest conduct of public 
affairs, to the purity of private morals, to the heroic senti- 
ment of honor, if this poisonous maxim is suffered to take 
root in the minds of this people. 

There are few men amongst us who are not, in some sense, 
party men. The connection may be more or less strict, but 
the instances are very rare in which it does not exist at all. 
Some such cases there may be. We have known some 
studious, busy, or over-sensitive men, who had no party 
affinities whatever ; but they were very few, and they made 
a great mistake. 

Every man who wishes to have any influence in the poli- 
tical concerns of the country, (and who, that soberly reflects 
on the stake he himself has in the working of our system, 
does not wish it?) must act with one party or the other. He 
cannot be alone, or he will be heard by neither. It is not 
necessary that he should sacrifice his independence; and 
least of all, that he should compromise his moral principles. 
On the contrary, he may do much by his influence with his 
associates, to moderate their violence and guide their judg- 
ment. 

As party men, we have all serious duties to perform. To 
preserve our faith towards our party, and at the same time 
our self-respect, and the purity of our principles, is not al- 
ways an easy task. Men of honor may well hesitate when 
the question of separation from a party comes before them. 
The step is not to be taken without great consideration. Yet 
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there are occasions when such a step is honorable, when not 
to take it should cover one with dishonor. Every mem- 
ber is called upon to make some sacrifices of feeling and 
opinion, in deference to the will of others, just as in a com- 
munity an individual sacrifices some rights to secure the 
rest. These. sacrifices to party have, however, a limit. 
They may be made in matters of expediency rather than of 
principle. Slight differences ought certainly not to produce 
rupture; and a wise man will scarcely separate from his 
brethren on a question of mere expediency. But a question 
of principle admits of no compromise. ; 

We have all an interest in mitigating the fierceness of 
party contests, in quelling the fury of party spirit, in check- 
ing its interference with private concerns, in refusing to 
mere partisans the public stations, and in discontinuing 
the practice of mixing with every public question a ques- 
tion of party. The rage for office must be abated— men 
must be placed there for public not party reasons, because 
they are fit for it, not because they have earned it by parti- 
san labors. All this must be done, and done speedily, if we 
would preserve to our institutions the health and the beauty 
of their origin. 





Art. V.—1. Webster on the Currency. Speech at the Mer- 
chants’ Meeting in Wall Street, New York, on Monday, 
September 28, 1840. 

2. Resolutions of the Legislatures of Kentucky, Georgia, etc. in 
favor of a United States Bank. 


“‘ Wuar security is there,” Bishop Butler used to ask, 
“ that nations, like individuals, may not suddenly go mad ?” 
We will not stop to look into the philosophy of this question ; 
it is sufficient for our purpose, as philosophic reasoners, to 
note its truth, and, as citizens, to bear in mind its warning, 
seeing that we, as a nation, have been twice within the pre- 
sent century, in the sad condition of those whom the law 
deems non compos. National insanity, however, always is 
what individual is but sometimes, monomania, leaving men 
sane on all points save “ihe one fixed idea.” In the case 
before us that related to a United States Bank, on which 
subject, as already said, twice within the last forty years has 
the nation been “ mad as a March hare.” The first melan- 
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choly crisis endured for the space of five years, namely, from 
the fourth of March, 1811, coinciding with the expiration of the 
charter of the first Bank of the United States, until the tenth 
of April, 1816, when it exhibited its first act of completely 
recovered sanity, by the reconstruction of a new one— the 
monomania consisting in the mad experiment of attempting to 
steer the ship without a rudder, and to regulate, without a regu- 
lator, the vast and complex machinery of currency and 
exchanges throughout our extended country, and persisting 
in it, notwithstanding the resulting crashing, and breaking 
of its weaker parts, until the ship stranded, and the whole 
machinery lay a heap of ruins ; and among them lay, too, the 
nation itself for two long years, before it could gather strength 
sufficient to rise up and put its hand to the work, as already 
said, of constructing another. No man now doubts but that 
that was ‘‘a mad crisis.”” The second, however, isa still more 
pitiable one, in that it exhibits “ fatuity,” as well as “ in- 
sanity” in the patient—the nation having lost its memory, 
as well as its judgment, flying in the face of its own experience, 
as well as of reason, walking a second time straight into the 
fire with its eyes open; exhibiting, therefore, a more raving 
crisis than the first, as well as a more fatal one—then but 
scorched, now flayed alive in the process. 

Were it not that nations generally, and republics, above 
all, have but short memories, ours, one would think, might 
have been saved this second fatal experiment. But the wis- 
dom of experience comes slow, it seems, to masses of men. 
The easy lesson of childhood is not to be learned at once ; and 
we have yet to see, whether, even being ¢wice burnt, it will 
yet “ dread the fire :” for that, in truth, is the hard question 
now about to be answered by a wise nation of freemen. 

Perhaps in no juster, certainly in no milder terms can we 
adequately express our sense of the folly and madness, above 
all, of this second course of experiment, arbitrarily made by 
power and ignorance, and tamely submitted to by the ser- 
vility of party for these five years past, on the currency and 
exchanges of the country ; experiments which, evidently 
baseless in themselves, had, moreover, within the memory of 
half the living population, been tried and exhibited, fully, 
faithfully, and fatally, until they wrought wreck and ruin on 
what they arrogantly pretended to mend; until they had 
reduced a prosperous and high-credited people unto the 
condition of a bankrupt and distrusted one; and that not 
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only at home, but in the eyes of all Europe. To try such 
experiment again upon the implicit faith of party, in the face 
of all science, all experience, all analogy, argues, surely, 
some lack of wisdom; or rather, for we return to our first 
solution, it argues MADNESS. Madness in the administration 
that tried it, and madness in the people that permitted it. — 
‘“‘ Hac populos, hec magnos formula reges. Excepto sapiente tenet.” 

But as we know the disease, so too do we know the remedy. 
Once, twice, three times, we may say, have we been cured by 
it; for our national experience on this point, contrary to that 
of individuals, goes beyond the date of our constitutional 
existence. Thrice, may we say, has a national bank lifted 
us up out of bankruptcy, and a fourth time will it now do it, 
and it alone can do it, if we are as yet sufficiently sane volun- 
tarily to apply it. 

Before entering on the more practical questions, to which, 
ere closing, we propose to bring our discussion, it may be 
well to fortify this our citadel—the necessity and the effi- 
cacy of a national bank, by looking into the teachings of our 
own past experience. Of the fifty-one years of our national 
existence, forty have been passed with a United States Bank, 
as a fiscal agent to government, and a regulator to the cur- 
rency, and an engine for equalizing exchanges, (in each of 
which three characters do we hold its necessity,) and twelve 
years without one, viz. two previous to the establishment of 
the first United States Bank, from the fourth of March, 1789, to 
same date, 1791; an interval, secondly, of five years, from the 
termination of the first charter, fourth of March, 1811, to the 
tenth of April, 1816. And, lastly, a period also of five years, 
from the tenth of April, 1836, the termination of the late 
charter, to the present time. 

Now, let him who doubts the voice of our national expe- 
rience on this point but take the trouble of drawing out the 
above series of years into a tabular form or scale of periods, 
in such manner as that he can note opposite to each year or 
period its commercial and financial character, with the aver- 
age rates of foreign and domestic exchanges, and then fairly 
sum it up as he would do any other arithmetical calculation. 
This once carefully done, the argument of experience is com- 
plete; and such a man, we think, need read no other docu- 
ment on the subject: for his first exclamation will be, “ call 
a special session, and let us have a United States Bank to- 
morrow, for 1 see it to be our only security against undue 
expansion, against ruinous fluctuation, against the total over- 
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throw of domestic exchanges, and eventually a general, if not 
universal bankruptcy. We are sleeping over a volcano, 
until a national bank be established, and at work among 
us.” It is not owr intention, however, to enlarge on this 
point, exhibiting, as it still would do, an absolutely ocular 
demonstration of the truth of our position. Our object lies 
rather with what is to follow such conclusion, and to guide 
our readers into seeing how to compass this great remedy, 
rather than what it is ; that we deem already done. Whoso 
is not already convinced, even by recent facts, we hold him 
to be “ bullet proof.” 

Upon our earlier financial experience, however, we would 
say a few words, as reminding our readers of facts less 
familiar. Our earliest trial of the efficacy of a national bank, 
as already alluded to, was amidst the desolation and over- 
throw of the revolutionary war. On the last day of the 
financially fatal year 1781, Congress passed an ordinance to 
incorporate the subscribers to the “‘ Bank of North America,” 
an institution to be now thankfully remembered by every 
American, for its powerful and happy influence, more espe- 
cially as a fiscal agent, in giving vigor to an enfeebled and 
penniless government. Its actual capital, amidst universal 
poverty, was but four hundred thousand dollars — subscribed 
and paid for in shares of four hundred dollars each — but 
with a power of increase (never exercised) to ten millions of 
dollars ; while additional energy as well as safety was given 
to it by the provision that its notes payable on demand 
should be receivable in payment of all taxes, duties and debts, 
due or that may become due or payable to the United 
States.* Inadequately small as were the means, and unpro- 
pitious the circumstances, of this feeble prototype of a United 
States Bank, they still left it the influence and operation of a 
radicaily sound principle—a national regulator of the cur- 
rency. Its services were therefore found to be at the time 
invaluable ; and they who now urge the names of patriotism 
and liberty as against a United States Bank, as being in itself 
an agent of tyranny, had better first look back and calculate 
the revolutionary debt which patriotism and liberty owe to it. 
“This bank,” says the historian of our revolution, “had an 
extraordinary effect in restoring public and private credit in 


* Resolutions, 26th May, 1781. Referred to and recognized in the Charter. 
Congressional Minutes, 1781. 
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the country, and was of immense utility in aiding the future 
operations of the financier.”* A still more unquestioned 
and competent witness has stamped upon it the dictum of 
his high authority.“ The aid,” says Hamilton, “ afforded 
to the United States by this institution during the remaining 
period of the war was of essential consequence.”+ What 
eventually set it aside was a state policy course, singularly 
similar to that of the late Bank of the United States. Upon 
some dissatisfaction with Congress, it proceeded to apply 
for and obtained a new charter from the legislature of the 
state of Pennsylvania — thus coming under new responsibi- 
lities, and with many important modifications.t Under these 
circumstances Hamilton urged then, as (if such proposition 
for its adoption were possible) we should urge now, ‘that 
the Pennsylvania Bank had become inadequate to its national 
duties, unsuited to the character of a fiscal agent under the 
federal constitution,” and therefore to be set aside in toto 
on the question of the creation of a new national bank. 

On the second day of March, 1791, after long and doubt- 
ful deliberation, was this first truly national bank —as being 
the first under the union that constituted us a nation— estab- 
lished, with a nominal capital of ten millions, of which 
amount it began with one fourth — the subscription being in 
shares of four hundred dollars each, three fourths of which 
was receivable in stock —a charter of twenty years — votes 
on the stock confined to citizens — and the public deposites 
entrusted to its keeping, under the provision of its perform- 
ance of the usual fiscal duties without charge. Of this bank 
let who will give the history, it must be one of eulogy; its 
course was alike honorable and profitable —to itself, to the 
government, and to the country. To its stockholders its 
dividends averaged eight and three eighths (exactly thirteen 
thirty-fourths) per cent., and that while never loaning up 
even to twice its capital, one and eight tenths being its re- 
ported maximum. Nor was this effected either through 
selfish monopoly, and by repressing the growth of other 
banking institutions. On the contrary, it favored their exist- 
ence wherever they were actually needed, and possessed 
of the requisite capital. Facts prove this. The United 


* Sparks’s Life of Governeur Morris, Vol. I. p. 235. 

+ Hamilton’s Report on a National Bank, Dec. 13, 1790. 

+ Its limit of capital was reduced from ten millions to two, though its actual 
capital was at the same time increased to eight hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars. This state charter has been renewed from time to time until the present. 
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States Bank began its course with three existing banking in- 
corporations,* namely, that of North America at Philadelphia, 
that of New York in the city of New York, and one in Boston. 
Its charter closed in 1811—amid eighty-nine sound state 
institutions, with authorized capital to the amount of fifty-two 
millions five hundred and ten thousand six hundred and 
one dollars. The national bank having itself spread, under 
the supplementary act of 1804, into eight efficient branches, 
viz.—the mother bank at Philadelphia, and branches at Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, City of 
Washington, and New Orleans;—the two last, however, 
having been established at the request of the secretary of the 
treasury, and for his convenience. ‘Towards the govern- 
ment, as its fiscal agent, this bank realized, as its successor 
subsequently did, all that even theory could propose to itself; 
and that was, to collect, keep, transfer and disburse all the 
dues and payments of government, wheresoever made or 
demanded, without charge, without delay, and without one 
dollar’s loss. ‘Towards the country again, as the regulator of 
its currency and the equalizer of exchanges, we know 
nothing of it but good. But let us hear certainly a more 
competent, as well as perhaps a more unprejudiced judge, on 
the subject — representing, as he did, the political party that 
opposed it. Albert Gallatin, then secretary of the treasury, 
to whom was referred the petition of the bank for a recharter, 
after acknowledging that its affairs had been wisely and skil- 
fully managed, thus sums up his estimate of its necessity as 
a fiscal agent: —‘‘ The numerous banks now established 
might, it is true, afford considerable assistance to govern- 
ment in its fiscal operations. There is none, however, which 
could effect the transmission of public moneys with the same 
facility and to the same extent, as the Bank of the United 
States is enabled to do through its several branches. The 
superior capital of that institution offers also a greater secu- 
rity against any possible losses, and greater resources in 
relation to loans. Nor is it eligible that the general govern- 
ment should, in respect to its own operations, be entirely 
dependent on institutions over which it has no control what- 
ever. A national bank, deriving its charter from the national 


* Tucker, in his History of Banks, says twelve, with authorized capital to the 
amount of eighteen millions nine hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 
As he has not given particulars, we adhere to the contemporaneous report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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legislature, will at all times, and under every emergency, 
feel stronger inducements, both from interest and from a 
sense of duty, to afford to the Union every assistance within 
its power.” * 

But we stop short in our historical detail. We see that it 
would carry us too far and wide, and only fill up with facts 
familiar to all, the space we have destined to what we deem 
more needful, an analytical examination of the practical 
question now before the nation, bearing not upon the xeces- 
sity, but the form of that which the country feels that it must 
have —a Nationat Bank. 

Before opening directly this question, however, we must 
be permitted to brush away a few preliminary prejudices still 
lingering, cobweb-like, over the popular judgment. 

The unconstitutionality of a national bank, may indeed be 
now considered an exploded bugbear, abandoned, as the 
position has officially been, by those who gave it birth; 
among whom we need but name, to satisfy party men, Pre- 
sidents Madison and Jackson. To such, however, as would 
put their assent to it on principle, we recommend a careful 
perusal of the constitutional question as conclusively argued 
in Hamilton’s original report and subsequent defence.t For 
ourselves, we rest on this simple and incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, so ably argued out by the secretary, namely, that every 
power vested in a government is in its nature SOVEREIGN, 
and includes by force of the term a right to employ all the 
means requisite, and fairly applicable to the attainment of 
the ends of such power; and (to add Hamilton’s guarding 
clause) ‘ which are not precluded by restrictions and excep- 
tions specified in the constitution, or not immoral, or not 
contrary to the essential ends of political society.””— Opinion, 

1. 
. The second misty prejudice before men’s minds, relates 
to the vague aotion of state banks being able to regu- 
late themselves; in other words, that the army of issuers, 
amounting now, perhaps, to some fifteen hundred, (including 
those under the free banking law of several states,) want no 
HEAD to lead them. We answer to this, upon the demon- 


* Report of the secretary of the treasury on the subject of a national bank made 
to the senate, March 2d, 1809. 

+ Report from treasury department, December 13th, 1790. Opinion of the 
secretary of the treasury on the constitutionality of a national bank, December 
23d, 1791. 
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strative principles of science. A bank empowered by law 
to issue its promissory notes, payable to bearer, is, in truth, 
a mint that coins money out of that which costs it nothing, 
limited but by its credit. Its interest, therefore, is to coin ; 
and it is against its interest to stop coining. Therefore is 
such power a simply expansive power, and lett to itself, would, 
consequently, like all other such, (steam for instance,) indefi- 
nitely diffuse itself; that is, it would continue to coin paper 
into money, until the money depreciated to the cost of the 
paper and the manufacture of the notes. Such, then, is the 
money-making power, per se, by nature. The control comes 
not from the operation itself—not from within, but without 
comes the check. Let us see now wherein lies that needful 
and adequate guard. Shall we say, in the “ integrity” and 
‘“‘ moral principles” of the banker? Is this sufficient safely to 
regulate his issues? Assuredly not; for so long as he ex- 
changes his notes for good commercial paper, he does it 
in good conscience ; and yet may, in this very course, be 
ruining both himself and others, through the creation of a 
surplus beyond the wants of commerce ; which, after a time, 
rolling back upon him, “ avalanche-like,” crushes both him 
and those who have trusted in him. Integrity, then, is not 
even the banker’s individual safeguard, much less the coun- 
try’s. But “ knowledge” and “ prudence,” perhaps? This, 
indeed, looks better; but let us see—supposing the local 
banker be not only honorable, but also wise and prudent, 
will this suffice for the country’s safety? Let facts, we say 
again, answer it. Surely many such there are, and have been, 
among the presidents and cashiers of our numerous state 
institutions, during the present, as well as the former interval 
of the non-existence of a United States Bank ; and yet have 
such saved the currency from being overthrown, or even them- 
selves from ruin, and their banks from the necessity of sus- 
pension? And is not the cause why they have not done and 
could not do it, as obvious as it is conclusive? Power was 
wanting in addition to wisdom. Many among them saw the 
danger, still more apprehended its source, and all would wil- 
lingly have avoided it, and like conscientious men did their 
best to do so; and yet it came even upon those who saw it 
clearest and labored most against it, simply because no one 
had the requisite power to control the rest. Therein lies the 
gist of the matter—there must be somewhere in the country 
adequate control ; and that, if possible, apart from the interest 
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that misleads power ; adequate to regulate, we say, not only 
some, but all other issuers, and to keep them within sale 
limits, by collecting and returning upon all local banks those 
surplus issues into which their individual necessary interest 
as coiners of money is constantly and unceasingly leading 
them. Now this duty, it is evident, can be performed only 
by a bank commensurate in strength and extent with that 
duty, with an adequate number of branches, to collect in all 
quarters such surplus, and with adequate funds to throw 
them back upon their issuers wnperatively in demand for 
specie. It must be strong enough to hold them all as its 
debtors. But supposing ¢his prejudice also conclusively 
settled, seeing the natural impossibility of local issuers regu- 
lating themselves ; or, in other words, of the same power 
being made both expansive and contractive in the same 
machine, both centrifugal and centripetal—let us go on to 
meet a still more current objection, and one that appears 
fortified by the very reasoning we have just been urging. 
It is this. 

How shall we dare to entrust such unlimited power of 
control to any one institution? to any one man, or set of 
men, as this our argument not only admits but demands, 
shall be in this national regulator? ‘I'he same timid inquiry, 
we presume, might be put, and with equivalent force, how 
we can dare to entrust a general with power over so many 
muskets? Whether would it not be safer to leave the ten 
thousand fire-arms to individual discretion in the hands of the 
common soldiers, rather than place their direction under the 
will of a single commander? Or if it be objected to such 
analogy, that it presupposes the existence and necessity of 
the armed force with muskets, we reply, that it presupposes 
then but the precise fact, for we have, and shall continue 
to have our one or two thousand state banks armed with their 
musketry ; and the only question is, shall they continue as 
they now are, an armed mob, thrusting and firing at each 
other? or shall they be marshalled and disciplined, and 
made to keep time and step with the necessities of com- 
merce, the sole end for which they were called into service, 
and made to do so, by having a competent Head issuing its 
needful orders, with power to enforce them? 

To this objection of “ power,” therefore, it were sufficient 
to reply, that the necessity of a head and regulator, once 
established, cuts off all such scruples; and that all which 
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remains to the prudent legislator is, to consider where that 
power may be most wisely placed, and how most safely 
administered. The question, in short, is one not of establish- 
ment, but of organization. 'The problem, in fine, of the mini- 
mum of risk with the maximum of efficiency, ‘ existence” being 
taken for granted. This is, in truth, the grand problem 
which the wise legislator is always and at all times engaged 
in solving, but which he can solve only “ by way of approxi- 
mation ;” and it is the very one in reference to a national 
bank, which it is our present object to recommend to our 
national legislature. Men’s fears, we tell them, are, on this 
subject, misplaced. The danger lies in the muskets, not in 
the RULE over them. It is the state banks that are the MONSTER, 
as we have too good reason to know, not the national which 
tames them. Most men take it for granted, that by a 
national bank is created a new force over the currency. Not 
so. It does not create, but regulates that force which already 
exists. It but transfers an existing power from unsafe into safe 
hands—from a thousand irresponsible agents to a single 
responsible one—converting a power of ruin, such as we 
now see it, into one of regulation, such as we have heretofore 
seen it, while a national bank was allowed to hold sway over 
the currency. 

Now this distinction, metaphysical as it may seem, is yet 
the foundation of man’s approving assent to all human insti- 
tutions with their mixed influences. He holds to human 
law, not as being perfect, but as infinitely better than Jaw/ess, 
being less restraint than would flow from general licence ; to 
government again, not as faultless, but as his only safeguard 
against anarchy ; and so, too, must he hold to a national bank, 
not as without its possible abuses, but as the only security 
against the intolerable abuses, or rather certain ruin which 
attends our currency without it. This, then, we think, is an 
argument that may reconcile many even to an unchosen des- 
tiny. It is our fate. We must have one. The wild power 
exists in the community whether the national legislature will 
it or not. It is a great point gained, we think, over any 
mind to lead it to this conclusion ; that power of abuse over 
the currency comes not from the action of Congress— from 
them comes only the power of cure. 

But there is a farther point of explanation needful to quiet 
men’s fears. The power of a national bank over the cur- 
rency is falsely construed by them into its caprice. It can 
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do what it will, say these objectors; therefore it may “ will” 
what it please. But herein, too, is seen the prejudice of igno- 
rance. ‘The truth is, that the national bank, which rules all 
other banks, is itself ruled ; and that, sub graviori lege, by a 
stricter and more rigid law than is felt by any other which 
itself controls ; and that is by the wnyzelding laws of trade. 
Over local banks these laws are indeed felt, through the 
medium of the mighty engine that brings them home to them, 
but still as laws, rather paternal than penal, that may be 
argued with, and for a time resisted; but over the move- 
ments of the national bank these same laws have the pre- 
cision and force of some mighty steam-engine, and close or 
open the valves of commercial credit, not arbitrarily at the 
will of directors, nor yet vaguely, but necessarily and con- 
clusively, according to the varying state of trade and national 
exchanges. ‘The individual or local balances, domestic or 
international, which stand feeble and scattered through the 
petty account-books of local banks, are here summed up and 
concentrated into a focus—the “ sums total” standing as 
entries in the national bank’s ledger, and carried out on its 
final balance-sheet. At its counter, consequently, is the 
settling house of the nation; in its drafts, as the money of 
exchange, are these balances settled, and with its specie 
treasure, is the foreign balance (first at least) necessarily paid, 
whenever national balances are found to be against the 
country. Such is the position of a national bank. Is this, 
then, we ask, a case for the exercise of arbitrary will? Their 
own vaults are their pledge against it; as they pay the first 
forfeit of such transgression, so do they give unto the nation 
adequate security against all such capricious action. Thus, 
then, does it appear, that a national bank is but the neces- 
sary connecting link between the productive industry of 
the country and the representative currency of the country, 
a sympathising link, receiving and repeating from both 
ends the varying pulses of either; of the amount of money 
upon the business, and the amount of business upon the 
money- ‘This link once broken, these two correlative living 
masses move on, blind, and unknowing of each other’s 
movements, each governed by its own unchecked im- 
pulse, until at length accumulated irregularities, gathering, 
like broken electricity, into volume, discharge themselves 
in a sectional or a national shock, disclosing the evil only 
when too late to remedy it. But not so with the national 
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electric rod in order—then such masses either collect not at 
all, or if they do, are drawn off insensibly, and by degrees, 
until the contending currents of exchange are equipoised 
and neutralized. 

Such, then, we hold to be the action of an adequate, well- 
regulated national bank upon the money and business of a 
country, and under such action exchanges are kept at par, 
or made to approximate to it—imports and exports balance 
one another, or, by the price of bills, are made to tend to it 
—trade is restrained within its true limits, or checked when 
it goes beyond them—rates of profit are maintained steady, 
so far as individual speculation can be, by diminution of dis- 
counts, overruled —all sound commercial business is made 
to show a favorable balance-sheet, so far, at least, as the 
instrumental part of commerce is concerned —individuals 
thrive—the country prospers, and all is bright, present, and 
in prospect ; and all this simply because the necessary con- 
necting link that binds the currency of the country to the 
business of the country is maintained uNBROKEN. That 
link, on the other hand, once broken, all is again in con- 
fusion; and not all the silver and gold which the world con- 
tains (that most fatal and foolish of nostrums) can in the 
slightest degree replace the loss ; for the loss to the country 
is not of money, but of the scales that weigh the money — the 
national balance is gone — say rather the balance beam is broken, 
and all the money introduced into it, is but heaping up weights 
upon a dead scale. There is no longer a power of measure- 
ment in it, and that alone is what buyer and seller want 
money to tell them.* Such is the state of financial blind- 
ness in which, for five years now past, we have been groping 
our feeble way, as for five years we once before did, in a 
state of utter darkness and ignorance, as between buyer and 
seller, of what is or what measures value. The foot-rule is 
lost or broken, and no man can tell how dong anything is. 
What have we done, we ask, to make provision for such 
minor contingencies? Have we not established zational 
standards to control local and individual ones? Let us then 
be at least equally careful of that standard which measures 
them all—our “currency ;” and in that, too, set up one 
“ national standard.” 

We ought, perhaps, to apologise to most of our readers 
for dwelling thus long on fundamental points, and would 


* Hence its very name “ money,” moneta, from monco, to admonish. 
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do so, but that we deem popular unanimity all important 
for present action; and that we hold, too, all sincere 
prejudice to be but some fundamental point misunder- 
stood, and that an error is but half seen to be an error until 
men see what made it so. To the above views, simple and 
obvious as they are, yet lying, as we deem, at the very 
foundation of the question of a national bank, do we, there- 
fore, invite the attention of all such of our readers, as either 
from prejudice or want of familiarity with the subject, have 
yet to cast anchor, where no thinking man should rest, till he 
can do it on the “ holding ground” of scientific conviction. 

But we have yet one last obstacle to take out of our 
people’s path, before they can walk freely towards truth on 
this subject. That once cleared, we shall hope to go forward 
with our reader hand in hand—freedom from prejudice 
being our mutual guarantee for sound conclusions. But we 
have yet this stumbling block to remove. It is the prejudice 
arising from the notorious fact of the political position as- 
sumed by the late United States Bank for at least the four 
last years of its existence, and the power it then wielded 
against the administration that refused to it (constitutionally 
at least, whether wisely or not,) the renewal of its charter. 
Now such course is condemned in the bank, and all such 
future power in it deprecated ; and therefore a new national 
institution looked at with suspicion or hostile dread. 

We answer first, that it is the grossest of fallacies to argue 
against the wse from the abuse of things needful. If such error ex- 
isted in the late bank, let it be guarded against in the next. But 
again may the question be asked, Who made the bank thus 
political? Who drove it to take up a hostile position against 
the acting government? Was it on the part of that insti- 
tution other (in its commencement at least) than a war of 
justifiable self-defence? Orif in the madness of such “ death 
grapple,” the bank did subsequently forget its duties, (as we 
think perhaps it did,) and use its power in desperation, as a 
tyrant over the currency, rather than its regulator — still, as 
a question of merit or demerit, must we hold that dominant 
party responsible which began an uncalled-for strife, and 
thus converted a purely financial into a purely political 
question — proceeding to deny, through its power, not to the 
bank, but to the country, what the country demanded, and 
had a right to demand —a renewal of a charter found by 
experience needful. Of both, too, their fate has been ther 
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punishmest, and would be others’ warning. But herein, too, 
we find another fallacy. The strength that enabled the bank 
to menace and almost overthrow the administration, was n~ , 
as such reasoners think, the strength of legal wcorporatwn, 
but it was the strength of a national want; the vital forces 
that made the bank strong were those of the country at large 
— its intelligence and good sense that saw it to be necessary 
—its industry and commerce that felt it to be so. Had 
such not been the case, the bank, as a bank, would have 
fallen powerless. The party that in fact rallied round it 
was not zs party, but the country’s, as, indeed, events have 
since fully shown; and it was the country that demanded 
from the administration what it had a right to demand — not 
the bank, but a bank —or 7 the bank, then still because in 
that point national convenience coincided with individual or 
chartered interests. 

And here too, one word as to the vaunted right of 
administration to refuse its re-charter. Was it to be, we 
ask, with a “ste volo, sic jubeo,” *“stet pro ratione volun- 
tas?” Surely not—in a republic, at least; and if the bank 
was right in principle, and needed by the country, it was 
entitled by right, too, in practice, to fight to the last for its 
and the country’s rights — whatever might or may be thought 
of it, then or now, on the score of prudence. But setting 
aside this question of the merit or demerit of the late bank, 
as one now of mere curiosity —the subsequent mad course 
of that institution (driven mad, we think) having “ cast forth” 
its name—return we to our main position on this point, 
namely, that all such evil contest —let the blame rest where 
it may — is in truth argument for a national bank, and not 
against it—resulting, as it did, not from the ezistence, but 
from the attempted destruction of such institution. It proves, 
therefore, the direct reverse of what flimsy political prejudice 
or childish fear would draw from it, namely, its necessity. Its 
tenacity of life was but the test of the value of its life to the 
country, and a proof that the nation would not willingly let 
it die. And from the remembrance of that contest now, the 
best fruit we can derive would be the wish, the hope, the 
endeavor, so to engraft such institution upon the consti- 
tution itself, as to banish, henceforward and for ever, from 
our country, all similar baleful contest. For our present 
argument, however, it is sufficient to see that such prejudices 
are foreign to the question before us. As those who hold to 
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nothing but the demonstrated interests of the nation, as we 
see them developed in the actual needs of its industry, its 
currency, and its commerce, we count light all such questions 
of **bank and administration” contest, and for ourselves 
have we given them the go-by, “ as the idle wind which we 
regard not.” It is for others we have opened it; and having 
now, as we trust, also definitively settled it, we claim for the 
practical matter before us a fair and candid examination. 


The choice before us touching a national bank, is twofold ; 
and we think the mind of the nation, settled on the main 
question, still vibrates on the secondary one — Wuicu shall 
be chosen? Shall such bank consist in the adoption of a 
charter already twice tried — forms of action that have suc- 
cessfully stood forty years’ development ; — or, retaining its 
general features, shall we seek farther in science and wider 
experience for new and important modifications? This 
doubtless ts a great question, and one demanding for its right 
solution higher requisites, both of knowledge and philosophic 
jndgment, than we pretend to bring to it. It is a balance of 
foresight against retrospective wisdom ; and the weighing of 
what must be in analytical science against what has been in 
local experience. ‘To the one side we incline, as to that of 
safety ; to the other we are led by the lights of science and the 
aspirations of hope. Experience, indeed, has its weight — 
but so too has advancing knowledge; and it may well be 
held absurd to suppose that the American people should at 
once have reached the acmé of perfection in a practical 
science, and on a definite question in that science, wherein 
the most enlightened European nations, with their tenfold 
experience, still hold themselves to be but learners. It is a 
subject, therefore, to be entered upon with a due admixture 
of modesty and confidence —neither over nor undervaluing 
the results of our past national experience. 

After such preamble, it is obviously not our intention to set 
up as dogmatic teachers of what should be: nevertheless, in 
common with all those who have an interest in this subject, as 
a portion too of the popular Press having influence on it, and 
more especially as standing already pledged before the public* 
to its examination, we claim a hearing; though, as already 
said, our aim is rather to awaken our fellow citizens to the 
argument on its true grounds, apart from error, and superior 


* New York Review, No, XIII. Art. V. 
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to prejudice, than to draw out into practical form the results 
of such reasoning; that we deem a “ golden fruit,” to be 
gathered only by the wise hand of Congress. We would 
pride ourselves far more, too, in making one sound financial 
independent reasoner on this subject, than in gaining over a 
hundred advocates to any definite plan; and we should 
think we deserved better, too, of our common country, in so 
doing, for its eventual safety in this, as in all points, depends 
doubtless on the proportion of its ryght-thinking citizens. For 
the wrong measure in legislation there is always a remedy ; 
for the wrong principle there is none—none— but better 
knowledge. Not, therefore, as “ advocates,” but “ inqui- 
rers,” do we now appear, among others, before an expectant 
nation — a nation expectant of what Form this all-needful, 
mighty measure of relief is about to assume — primarily, 
through public opinion — eventually, through legislative ac- 
tion. As “ guides,” therefore, we proffer ourselves, roughly 
at least to map out the debatable ground, that others may 
travel it more knowingly. Our method of inquiry, as at once 
the most simple, fair, and obvious, will be, (presuming on the 
part of our readers all needful historic knowledge of our past 
national banking,) to summon such charter before us, to 
answer on all leading points of financial influence, and there- 
by to judge whether the nation has or has not derived from 
it, in such measure as to forbid improvement, those benefits 
it was alike intended to convey and established to secure. 
We commence with a fundamental question,— 

1. Have our past national bank charters, even in their 
best estate, given to the country the maximum of security 
against the evils of an unsound and even fraudulent local 
paper money? Has not the public been at all times a heavy 
sufferer by the bills of broken banks, discredited notes, and 
innumerable forgeries upon local issues, arising from their 
infinite diversity ? Now if this be, as it has ever been, a crying - 
evil in our currency, the question is, Can it now, through 
the medium of a national bank, be, if not wholly removed, 
yet farther and perhaps indefinitely diminished? We think 
it can; and as to a primary, all-important question, we beg 
the candid and serious attention of our readers. What 
would be, we ask, the necessary operation of the paper part 
of our currency being made to consist entirely of issues of the 
national bank? What would be thought of the principle of 
separating altogether in banking the making of notes from the 
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loaning of notes — thus constituting the national bank the only 
issuer, and leaving to local banks the safer and more rightful 
business of the banker —discount and deposit, with circula- 
tion of others’ paper; which in truth are all the operations 
that connect banks with the business wants of the country — 
the other being but an attribute of sovereignty, in which the 
public as such has no interest. This is a grave question, 
and demands to be thoroughly looked into. Two analytic 
queries obviously arise upon it. Would such change be desi- 
rable? Issuch change feasible? Let us look at both. 

As to the first point, there can, we think, be little difference 
of opinion. A wniform and unquestioned paper currency is 
the very pole-star to which all our wishes point. It is what 
all our schemes and contrivances of laws, and checks, and 
oaths, and examinations, wisely or unwisely framed, feebly 
or even falsely conceived, are intended to approximate unto. 
Its perfect consummation would seem only to be but too 
mighty an attainment even for our wishes ; for what a happy 
world (financially speaking, we mean,) ours would be, if 
through our wide-spread land there were neither ‘ broken 
banks” nor “‘ suspected issuers,”’ no ‘* Sylvester’s note tables” 
to consult, no unwilling ‘discount on uncurrent notes” to 
pay, no “ bad bills” to fret our tempers, nor * doubtful” ones 
to tempt our honesty with palming upon others what others 
had palmed upon us! What limits, in short, could we set 
to such blessed change, when all bankers, merchants, travel- 
lers, the public, in short, (all save money-brokers, who might 
then shut up shop,) would find half their anxieties at once 
cut off, and all their fears, and no small share of their labors, 
through the miraculous change of a uniform and certain cur- 
rency, substituted for an always fluctuating and too often 
worthless one! And yet this surely would be so, — 1F the 
notes of onE sound national issuer could everywhere be sub- 
stituted for those of the present unnumbered and often almost 
nameless state issuers of our money. But unfortunately the 
“if” stands between us and that. Let us look, then, to the 
practical question, — Can such substitution be constitution- 
ally and equitably attained? We reply, with a still shorter 
question, Why not? Wherein lies the difficulty? Not 
surely with the public. To them it is a matter highly desi- 
rable, or, at the very lowest, one of indifference, supposing 
there were no evil to get rid of. Provided the money comes, 
whose notes the public circulates, save only that they be 
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good, the public cares not. This, then, narrows our inquiry. 
The obstacle must then lie either with the “state legisla- 
tures” that grant this power of issuing, or with the “ state 
banks” who enjoy it. Let us look at each, and that without 
dismay. How, it is asked, will the state legislatures ever be 
induced to abandon their long-exercised, however doubtfully 
constitutional right of empowering corporations to do what 
they cannot do themselves, “emit bills of credit?’* We 
answer, simply, that we do not ask them to abandon it, but 
propose merely to render such dubious privilege valueless to 
the local banker, so that it will not be asked for, or used, if 
possessed ; and that, as simply, by furnishing at less cost 
through a national bank, what the people alone want state 
issuers for; and that is, a sound and sufficient currency. 
The states surely will have no ground of quarrel, if the fede- 
ral government simply underbid them in an open market, or 
rathera market where constitutionally the federal government 
ought to have the monopoly; simple competition, at any 
rate, being no matter of reasonable complaint. 

But now for the interest of the issuers themselves, how 
are the state banks to be made a willing, or even an unwil- 
ling party in this substitution—for here lies evidently the 
gravamen of the whole question? Twelve hundred, at least, 
state banks, broken or unbroken, now enjoy this privilege, 
and value it as a source of profit, and will not willingly 
abandon it. By what scheme of tyranny, it is asked, shall 
it be wrested from them ? By what instrument of power shall 
the federal government put them down? Still more, by what 
argument justify to the nation such usurpation? But softly, 
gentlemen! Your right of issue we do not propose to take 
from you, but simply the motive of interest, that alone leads 
you to issue your own notes; we propose not to break you 
down, but to build you up. Suppose, for instance, you were 
to find it your interest to circulate the notes of a national 
bank rather than your own, would you not at once pocket 
both the profit and the affront? Surely, as wise bankers, you 
would, or if you still preferred pride to profit— stockholders, 
having no pride on that point, would soon put others in your 

lace who would. We approach then evidently to the “hing- 
ing”? point of this question. Can a national bank thus make 
it the interest of state banks without compromitting its own? 


* Federal Constitution, Art. I. Sec. 10. “ No state shall emit bills of credit.” 
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What, we ask, are the elements of this double deci- 
sion? And, in the first place, as to the interest of the state 
banks, let us look into their balance-sheet for the decision on 
their side. In giving up their own issues, they lose the in- 
terest on that fictitious capital which they are enabled to 
keep permanently afloat in circulation. This is their only 
credit item in this matter. Against it stands on the debtor 
side the following item—the original and continued expenses 
attending that portion of their banking business, plates, 
paper, etc. Item, the losses and discredit arising from for- 
geries upon them. Item, the specie they hold in their vaults 
for the ordinary redemption of their notes. Item, the further 
provision they have to make of cash credits against a possi- 
ble or probable “ run” upon them, whether by note-holders 
or rival institutions. And lastly, the limitation set to their 
loans and circulation through the inferior currency in which 
they deal. Now the sum total of these debits we will not 
undertake to assign, but simply assert, that they will be 
found very often to overbalance the eventual profits arising 
from the issue of their own notes, and to exhibit such manu- 
facture as maintained (in some cases we know) as a mat- 
ter of feeling or necessary convenience rather than of in- 
terested choice. Be this as it may, however, it brings the 
question of profit to the issuing bank into such manageable 
form, as thai we can easily conceive it to be made more to 
their interest to use the notes of another issuer, which they 
hold as a loan at a very low rate of interest, than to issue 
their own promises, which bring upon them so many incon- 
venient results. What that low rate of interest should be to 
become a temptation, is, of course, a mere matter of detail ; 
inasmuch as we shall proceed to show, that whatever it be, it 
is within the interest of the national bank (adequate security 
being supposed) to grant it. It will vary, doubtless, with the 
nature and locality of state banks. With commercial ones in 
large cities, the profits of circulating their own notes is a 
small item compared with that from deposits. A smaller 
abatement would, therefore, be with them a sufficient motive 
to abstain. With country banks, again, as being more de- 
pendent on that item, a larger one would be needed ; but 
surely under a loan at two or three per cent., no state bank 
but would find it its interest to use other’s notes in preference 
to theirown. The sole point then that remains, is to see how 
it could possibly be the interest of the national bank to lend 
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its notes at two or three per cent. to state banks, while money 
was worth on loan in the same places six or seven. The root 
of the matter, therefore, would seem to be still before us ; but 


this difficulty, again, as former ones, will be found to vanish," 


and that absolutely, on a little deeper examination. 

The mere supply of these notes by the national bank asa mat- 
ter of manufacture, it will at once be admitted, costs them no- 
thing, or next to nothing — not even the engraving of plates, 
which they have already for theirownuse. This is one consi- 
deration. ‘The next is, that such loan of notes involves no risk, 
constitutes no practical responsibility, and demands no corres- 
pondent increase of specie in its vaults to meet, for they are 
notes which never come back but to be replaced with new ones. 
It is simply assuming on the part of the national bank with 
adequate security (a portion of which would necessarily be 
the transfer of the then needless specie of the local bank,) 
the assuming, we say, of the local bank’s permanent circu- 
lation, substituting merely for is notes that never come 
home, still better notes, which, of course, will still more 
readily keep out. If the local bank note stays out perma- 
nently as it does, because society needs it, and prefers a note 
to its burdensome equivalent in specie, it were obviously 
absurd to argue that the substitute for such note will not 
stay out, which has all the former’s advantages, as well as 
many besides to content its holders, being unquestioned in 
value, and moreover, everywhere receivable as a remit- 
tance. We now then at last begin to see light in our hitherto 
dark course, and perceive how the interests of the national 
bank not only may, but would necessarily coincide with the 
interest of all other parties in this matter ; and that whatever 
be the rate of interest at which such loans were made be- 
yond the mere fractional expense the furnishing of them 
involves, would be, and so be set down, as clear gain in the 
balance-sheet of the national bank, so long as such loans 
were kept within the minimum permanent circulation of the 
local banks, and invelved the extinction of their notes — con- 
ditions, of course, presupposed, and both easily ascertain- 
able, and readily enforced. But we will not press this 
point into detail, nor stop to show the amount of profit that 
would be thus created upon the one hundred millions of dollars 
of paper thus substituted, nor again, by what chartered pro- 
vision such profit should be divided, as we propose it should, 
among the states. But for this development we have not 
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time. Suffice it to say, there is no fallacy involved in the 
principles of the scheme, nor z/lusion in its reasoning. There 
1s no impossibility, as superficial reasoners may imagine, in 
this harmonious union of ALL interests in one common good. 
Let him who thinks there must be some lurking fallacy in 
any scheme of universal profit, but consider for a moment 
whether such principle is not always involved in every real 
and not pretended improvement, and is not, in fact, the very 
test-question of this distinction between the false and the 
true. Is not all scientific machinery, we ask, money-saving 
in being Jabor-saving, cutting off some needless expenditure 
in the manufacture, that does nobody good — some waste of 
power that effects nothing, and thus creating a new profit, 
which is shared in the end between all concerned, equally or 
unequally. So then is it here. One issuer instead of twelve 
hundred, this economizes infinitely the expense of the manu- 
facture of paper money ; the solid credit of an unquestioned 
and national bank, needing no other guarantee for the re- 
demption of its notes than its own character and large capi- 
tal, substituted in the currency for the feeble, wavering credit 
of many doubtful local issuers, who furnish, of course, a 
more expensive article, inasmuch as their notes require the 
guarantee of reserved funds and unproductive specie locked 
up in vaults, to the loss both of holders and the public; this 
is another— the best credit, furnishing obviously the cheapest 
money, since it can afford to work with the least metal. 
The saving, again, to the country, we need hardly speak of; 
the removal of all doubt and suspicion, the equalizing of all 
differences in the thousand varieties of our national currency, 
by bringing all up to the highest standard, his even setting 
aside all question of actual losses prevented, would be re- 
lieving society from much expense and labor, and loss of 
time and power—points of economy, telling as definitely on 
the profits of the country as would the universal instantaneous 
conversion of its deep, muddy, and often impassable roads, 
into smooth and solid Macadamized ones, never out of order. 
We have reasoned out this first point, somewhat, perhaps, 
at length, deeming a uniform national currency a fundamental 
point, one highly desirable, and by no manner of means im- 
practicable. We do not pretend, however, to dogmatize 
upon its adoption. All we add further is, that it involves 
the introduction of no xew principles into the charter of a 
national bank, demanding only that such action on the part of 
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its direction should be recognised, leaving its adoption and 
practical extension to the discretion of its governors. 

2. We pass to our second query. How do our past na- 
tional banks stand the test as regulators of exchange, domes- 
tic and foreign? Next to a sate and uniform currency, or 
rather analogous to it, this is the greatest of its duties, and 
should therefore be the most imperative of our demands. 
How then stand the facts? Let us look first at the home 
question — ‘domestic exchanges.” Of these it must be 
said, taking in our whole history, that no country on the face 
of the globe has exhibited on this point equal alternating 
extremes of good and bad; and to the honor of our national 
bank it must be added, that its presence or absence, or 
rather that its unbroken or broken sceptre over them, corres- 
ponded ever with those alternations ; under its rule exchanges 
were at peace.and par—/rom under its rule, intestine war 
and ruinous depreciation, terminating in every instance in 
universal anarchy, and eventually in a general suspension of 
specie payments. ‘Thus was it in the former interval, or, 
rather, to call it by a juster title, enterregnum, for there was 
then neither rule nor regulator in the land. Thus, too, has it 
been in our present lawless course, wherein we see a mighty 
empire of more than sixteen millions — fertile, industri- 
ous, skilful beyond any other people — yet feeble as an infant 
in its financial movements — swooning away once, twice, 
thrice ; and all for want, not of blood within its veins, but of 
the heart to make that blood circulate, and that equably, 
througii the system. As in the case of the swooning patient, 
we wonder what has become of all the mighty mass of blood 
which a short time before gave color and vigor to the frame 
and its movements; so, too, now do we ask, Where is the 
money? ‘The answer in both cases is the same. It is not 
lost, but only stagnant. It wants the propeller at work to 
put it in motion.— But we wander from our question. 
Holding, as we do, that the world may be challenged to pre- 
sent an equally faultless picture of domestic exchanges with 
that exhibited by our country during the whole of the first 
and the greater part of the late United States Bank, we con- 
clude to be content with an equal perfection, and therefore 
with similar provisions, in a new one, subject, however, to 
one important modification in the form of notes, which we 
shall hereafter speak of. Now from such limited verdict of 
approbation of the old charter there will be found, we pre- 
sume, no dissenting voice. 
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As touching foreign exchanges, though for ourselves con- 
tent to add an equivalent vote, yet there are here, doubtless, 
two opinions in our country. We hold the dissidents, how- 
ever, to be but “ grumblers,”” men whose profits as “ drawers 
of bills” were cut down by the intervention of the late bank 
in the market, and whose argument is therefore that most 
common and worthless of all fallacies —‘ What hurts me, 
hurts the public.” If not for them, at least for the honest 
doubter, however, a few words may well be given, to set this 

oint in its true light. Wherein, then, consists, we ask, the 
interest of the public in the price of ‘bills of exchange?” 
We answer, in that result which the bank’s dealing in it 
went to secure —bills at a steady price, and that price as 
near as may be at the real par. This is alike the safety of 
the merchant and the security of all sound commerce, and 
consequently it is the interest of the country. Instead, there- 
fore, of weakening a new national bank on this point, we 
should rather wish to see its operations greatly strengthened, 
by a heavier capital, and a more determinate occupation of 
it, so as to be always in the bill market, both buying and sell- 
ing, and thus determining the price of all drafts at home and 
abroad, conclusively and definitively. Such action we hold 
indeed to be the very TripENT of its empire—the sceptre 
with which it is to rule the agitated waves of that restless 
ocean, a nation’s currency. It is in this light that we re- 
gard the bank’s dealing in bills to be an invaluable part of its 
national office. By its intervention, the exports and imports 
of the country come to know each other, and thus become 
self-regulated ; by it is the domestic currency enabled to 
value itself with foreign currencies, and contract or expand 
as needful; by it is the home demand for money regulated, 
as well as the foreign, and the debtor and creditor sides of 
international accounts balanced. The price of bills is there- 
fore the commercial barometer, and on it, as the most delicate 
criterion of all coming changes of weather, will the experi- 
enced seaman fix his eye and sail by it. Rather, then, should 
we say, or rather do we assert, that the sole business of the 
national regulator of the currency, beyond furnishing the 
notes of circulation, is to buy and sell exchanges, foreign and 
domestic. It is not only witbin its trade, but we deem it to 
be its only legitimate trade. 

3. Are we satisfied, upon a calm examination of our past 
financial history, that our national banks attained in their 
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action the maximum of steadiness in the value of our currency f 
—a point, be it observed, altogether distinct from. uniformity : 
of the latter the varying coefficient is that of “ place,” while 
here it is a question of “time.” Fluctuations, we know,’ 
have taken place in the currency, both frequent and ruinous, 
even under the fullest action of the late United States Bank, 
as for instance in 1825 and 1826, the very central period of its 
power. Now the question is, can we detect in the form or 
action of the bank charter any secret cause for this want of 
steadiness, any defect which may be remedied or adequately 
guarded against in a new national bank? We answer, that 
we think we can; and to this point again, as to its most mate- 
rial modification of form, we solicit, for the subject’s sake, the 
especial attention of our readers. 

The secret cause lies here—in committing to the same 
body (its board of directors) incongruous, or rather inconsistent 
duties, making them to have one interest as issuers, and an 
opposite interest as regulators of the currency. ‘To the same 
men, at the same moment, and at the same board, were 
assigned contradictory positions; they were expected to sit 
on opposite sides of the same question, to blow hot and cold 
with the same breath, to open and shut the door at the same 
instant; or, at any rate, try it—to push with one hand and pull 
with the other. Such, unquestionably, were the incongruous 
duties of a board which sat as both zsswers and regulators of 
assuers, the cause of movement, and the controller of that 
cause. Now this in a material machine we see and know at 
once were absurd ; and hardly less so is it in a financial one. 
To push and pull on the currency at the same moment, to 
press it forward and hold it back—in what kind of move- 
ment could such contradictory impulses result, but in such 
as too often actually did result—violent slams one way or 
the other—the door of supply flung open under the one im- 
pulse, or flung shut under the other, just as fear or hope, duty 
or interest, prevailed. Under such government all move- 
ment must go “per saltum,” by leaps, what in nature and 
well-organized machines never is the case ; and it is in truth 
the very éest of the skill with which power is applied, that it 
should not do so. Skilled movement is ever harmonious movement. 

Where, then, lies the remedy? Obviously in the division 
of these incongruous interests — the interest of the stockhold- 
ers and the interest of the public; in the separation, we say, 
of these conflicting forces, that they shall no longer act caprt- 
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ciously under the alternate preponderance of the one or the 
other moving power, as chance or impulse may determine, 
but equably, each acting in its own separate sphere, and from 
its own revolving pole. That is, to speak more practically, 
we would assign to distinct boards and different hands the 
task of supply, and the higher task of regulating that supply. 
To the central bank, as the governing body, the latter alone 
would belong— the attribute of sovereignty. Applications for 
discount would be unknown to its deliberations. It would 
know only its branches, and their respective wants and sup- 
plies ; and to them, with their local boards, would the whole 
task of individual distribution, by the discount of commercial 
paper, be entrusted. 

Such, then, is our general idea of what we deem a valuable 
modification in the future form of our national bank, purify- 
ing its duty as a regulator of the currency from the incongru- 
ous, if not contaminating influence of its interest as a loaner of 
money. ‘The mother bank would thus consist but of a board 
of governors (to use for them a distinctive and appropriate 
title ;) their position would be at the central point of commer- 
cial exchanges, where also their “ central branch” would be ; 
their duties those simply of general legislation and control ; 
apportioning in mass; knowing nothing of individuals, and 
having nothing to do with discounts; the grounds of their 
action being the weekly or semi-weekly reports coming in to 
them from all their branches, and their daily trade the buy- 
ing and selling of exchange, foreign or domestic, on all points, 
to the extent of the wants of commerce, and at prices regula- 
ting its fluctuations. 

Of this national bank, its branches would consist, first, of 
its central branch, in the same city and contiguity, though 
not identified, either in place or character, with the governing 
body ; and then its larger and smaller branches, independent 
of state control, and occupying, as those of the late bank did, 
all positions throughout our country to which its duty as 
national regulator called it, or its interest as supplier of the 
currency invited it. 

The resulting benefits of such alteration would, we doubt 
not, be immediately and sensibly felt, giving to the operations 
of the bank a steadiness of policy, a harmony of movement, 
and a superiority to local interests and sectional jealousies, 
such as the former national banks, with all their merits, never 
attained to. Such plan alone can, we think, make the con- 
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trolling power of the bank what it ought to be, a function of 
sovereignty, a high and official duty —apart from interest, 
away from solicitation, inaccessible to all meaner motives — 
even as we hold our highest judicial or civil officers to be — 
men thus looking to them from all quarters as conservators 
of the national currency, having no interest but in their duty ; 
and such alone should we hold truly to deserve its national 
appellation of a “‘ United States Bank.” 

Of the minor questions relating to such board, necessary 
as they may be, involving as it does a departure from its ear- 
lier chartered form, we had rather not here treat, lest we 
prejudice in its detail the favorable judgment we would fain 
hope to have awakened of its principles. We will content 
ourselves, therefore, with saying that we think such board 
should be one of limited and moderate number, holding by 
election, (except its government directors,) one third only 
annually removable, a salaried service ; such salary unchange- 
able but by law, with power of visitation over its branches 
by committee or otherwise, and publishing weekly or semi- 
monthly its financial condition, with such details as its char- 
ter may designate. But all such matters we hold to be sub- 
ordinate and open questions. The principle alone is that 
which we contend for, and commend it accordingly to the 
most serious attention of those who shall be our legislators on 
this subject, doing so with all the confidence that results from 
analytic investigation. | 

4, Can any improvement be effected in the economical 
working of a national bank, beyond that of the late one? 
We reply that we think there can; though in this we urge 
yur reasonings with somewhat less of individual confidence 
than in the former, satisfied as to its principles, but not clear 
as to all its possible disturbing causes in practice; we dis- 
trust it not, however. Itis this. We hold that a great saving 
may be effected by making the notes of the national bank 
payable but at one point — its own counter, or what is equi- 
valent, at that of its central branch. It is thus obvious that 
no reserves of specie will be needed at its various branches, 
no demand made upon them, no run dreaded ; and thus the 
operations of the bank at large, requiring to be fortified with 
specie but at one point, be both greatly simplified and econo- 
mized. This result of saving much time and large treasure 
is unquestionable, and as unquestionably desirable, provided 
it can be done without counterbalancing evils. These possi- 
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ble objections, as they occur to our mind, are two-fold — 
unfavorable to the country, as withdrawing specie from it, 
and unfavorable to the bank, as checking, or perhaps destroy- 
ing, its power of circulation. Let us look at the first. To it 
our reply is, that it withdraws no specie from the country 
which the country possesses ; it only takes away that for the 
common good, which there is locked up unseen by any, and 
valueless to all. With a currency like that of the national 
bank, specie drafts on the metropolis, the country wants no 
more specie in it than what it can hold or wants to hold 
actually in circulation ; beyond that, national bank notes are 
better than specie, for they are the money of remittance, and 
as such will command a premium upon specie. This, then, 
we think, is clear —the specie thus withdrawn is not i the 
country, but locked up from it; or if thrown into circulation, 
would not be wanted in it, but gladly be again exchanged 
for equivalent national notes. ‘The country, then, will not 
suffer from this operation. 

On this point of surplus treasure, there is unquestionably 
a great deal of popular error. Its only value or use in an 
unsuspected paper currency, as here supposed, with ade- 
quate circulating specie, is at the shipping port, where it lies 
ready to meet the payment of foreign balances. Beyond the 
incidental supply demanded by individuals, this is the only 
need of surplus bullion in the country; and the commercial 
metropolis, of course, its true position. 

But how would it be with the bank ? Who will take notes 
in payment, it may be asked, thus unredeemable, except at 
the metropolis of commerce —a hundred, it may be, or a 
thousand miles off ; who will? We answer, every merchant, 
trader, dealer, of whatever kind ; every man, woman, and 
child in society, for they all have remittances to make, or 
payments to make to those who wish to remit. All notes 
received by individuals go out again in individual payments ; 
those petty payments, accumulating into larger ones, even- 
tually come to remittances; and those remittances, how- 
ever local in their first steps, eventually settle into the final 
commercial payments made at the great settling-house of 
the nation; that is, in its commercial metropolis, whence 
such notes issue ; and there will they be made at the coun- 
ter of the Central Bank, and therefore in its notes, there equal 
to silver. Who then can doubt but that money which is 
current there will be current everywhere? Notes worth specie 
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there, will be equal to specie the whole country over, unless 
it be the trivial question of specie for the convenience of 
change —a case we have already set aside. 

But to look at it in another light, where, we think, there 
is an equally unfounded prejudice ; how can such notes com- 
pete, it may be asked, in their own local districts, with the 
country notes which are there payable in specie? Will not 
these latter effectually drive the former out of the field of 
competition? We answer, there will be unquestionably 
such result, only, we think, reversing the parties ; the non- 
convertible notes will drive the convertible ones out of the field, 
and that, too, by the very fact of their being non-convertible. 
This apparent paradox, a moment’s reflection will make 
clear. It will be found, we think, in practice, to be, as in 
theory it is, a contest between a vulnerable and an invulnerable 
combatant — however long or desperate the struggle, the 
first must eventually fall. Let us see its operation. The 
public, it is already settled, are so far satisfied, that they 
will not refuse the national bank notes in payment when 
proffered to them. This is our only postulate. The ques- 
tion, then, lies simply between the power of the respective 
banks to discount freely. But this, it is obvious, while a 
limited power in the local bank, is an unlimited power in 
the branch, so far as strength is concerned. It can have no 
dread, but of the solvency of the borrower—no fear, but of 
over-stimulating trade; for itself, it is impregnable — no 
demands can be made against it— no request even, but to 
exchange these smaller for larger commercial drafts, which it 
will be always willing to do at the minimum of exchange; 
for even that minimum is all profit—no run can, there- 
fore, be made upon it—no combination formed against it, 
all that can be done by its bitterest foes, is the same as is 
done by its best friends; that is, remitting its bills to the 
central bank, which is, in truth, the very object for which 
the notes were paid ont. The business of the branch, there- 
fore, will be limited only (saving periods of speculation) by 
the amount of good paper that comes before tliem, which 
security of discount will soon bring all good paper to them, 
leaving to the local bank its more doubtful customers, its 
narrower means, its open vulnerability, and its doubtful com- 
parative credit. The result of all which will be eventually, 
most probably, within a short time, to force upon the local 
banks, as a question of necessity, what we have already, as 
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a matter of profit brought before them, namely, the substitu- 
tion of the notes of the national bank for their own; that 
they, in the contest for business, may at least contend with 
weapons of equal temper, the one as true steel as the other. 
To this point, again, not so much as a matter of economy, 
but through that economy as resulting eventually, and it 
seems to us necessarily, in the attainment of the greatest 
element of financial safety and prosperity to the country— 
we mean oneness and uniformity in our bank note issues, do we 
turn the special attention of those who are now deliberating 
(as who is not) on our most advisable course in this urgent 
matter. 

5. But we have a fifth point, and that one of no small 
moment. For the first three or four years of the late Bank 
of the United States, it existed but as the prey of specula- 
tors—a condition that long impeded its usefulness, and for 
the time blasted its reputation. Now, can any guard be 
taken in a new charter against such abuse? We think there 
can, and that the remedy is as simple as it will be found 
efficacious, although we still deem, that under the modifica- 
tions already suggested, the possibility of the evil of such 
gross abuse is already avoided. The present suggested 
alteration, however, will be a still farther guarantee that its 
stock will be always placed in right hands. Itis this—Jlimit its 
dividends. Nor only so. Let it accumulate no rest or surplus 
to tempt cupidity. Let its rate of profit be fixed —say at six, 
perhaps five per cent.—the latter, certainly, if the govern- 
ment—the largest stockholder, with right of representation 
in its government, become also its guarantee ; a point which 
we suggest rather than urge, as bearing rather on the ques- 
tion of its capital, whether coming from abroad or at home. 
Its annual surplus to be by charter appropriated to the states, 
but whether according to their congressional representa- 
tion, or according to the national circulation maintained 
within them, or in any other equitable manner, we content 
ourselves with hinting at as an open, and not a fundamental 
question. It is sufficient to see, that under such provision, 
its stock would offer no temptation to the speculator, and be 
as far below his ambition as it would be above his power. 

6. Shall we not open, too, a sixth question, touching the 
bank’s connection with the government, and the govern- 
ment’s power over it, a point rendered necessary to be look- 
ed into, as exhibited in the last few years of the late bank’s 
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national existence? That some remedy is here needed, 
cannot be a matter of doubt, inasmuch as enormous evils 
resulted from the case as it then stood. Thus far, at least, 
is clear; but what its remedy shall be, where applied, how 
guarded? this is obviously a matter on which there will 
be much difference of opinion—with some, as to the end 
sought— with most, as to the best means of securing an un- 
questioned one. Premising for ourselves, that we open this 
question, in the latter point only as debatable ground, and 
entering a protest against prejudicing, what we deem our 
scientific demonstrations, with objections drawn from these 
our prudential judgments, we proceed to touch upon this 
more delicate question according to our views of expe- 
diency. 

In the first place, we think there is no doubt as to prin- 
ciples. Some, as above said, doubt about the end. We do 
not. We hold to perfect ndependence, on the part of the bank, 
as looked at in connection with government, within its char- 
tered rights and duties ; we mean, and hold that the admi- 
nistration or acting secretary of the treasury should have as 
little rights within its counter as within a bar of justice. 
The bank is to be governed by /aw and not by prerogative. 
Its contract with the government is to be carefully and 
equitably made, and legally interpreted and adhered to, 
subject only to the action of Congress. ‘The tongue of poli- 
tics and the hand of power are to be deemed equal intruders 
into the bank parlor. ‘The voice of the government is to be 
heard there but as a stockholder, through its representatives 
at the board. Of the leading provisions of that contract, 
little, we think, need be altered from the last one, beyond 
the power of removing deposites ; for the safety of which, 
security of stock should be given, so as to avoid the plea of 
urgent necessity on the part of the government; and then 
all legal action on the subject be left to the wisdom of Con- 
gress, to which body should the bank make annually direct 
report: and to this, we would add, as a farther bond of 
unanimity of action between government, the bank, and 
the public, that its notes. should be receivable in all dues to 
government until otherwise ordered by Congress. 

But what shall we say, touching the necessary battle for 
renewal? T'his —that for the prevention of such contest for 
recharter, as was exhibited, in some measure though more 
secretly by the first bank, but in disgraceful notoriety, as 
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well as ruinous struggle, by the last, it is all-important now to 
adopt some adequate guard: what it shall be, may be an open 
question ; to us, it seems, it may be done in two ways, either, 
first, by removing far off all such exciting question—say fifty 
years, leaving the charter, ip the mean time, subject to the 
sovereign action of Congress, at all times, as to necessary 
modifications ; or, secondly, what, perhaps, is better, a char- 
ter of indefinite duration, subject, however, every ten years 
to the prospective action of Congress upon its continuance, 
to take effect at the end of the ensuing ten years—the bank 
thus holding over from term to term—a tenant at will at the 
end of every tenth year, but requiring ten years’ notice to 
quit. The operation of such provision would be, we deem, 
highly favorable both to the bank and the country, removing 
both in opinion and truth from it, all dangerous independence, 
but leaving it subject, at the same time, to no temporary or 
capricious executive or party will; and thus leading prac- 
tically, we think, to an identification of its interests with 
those of the constitution of the country, tying, in short, its 
fates and fortunes to those of the federal union itself. 

7. The location of such bank is our last remaining query. 
We need not here ask whether our past charters require 
herein to be amended. The commerce of the country an- 
swers it for us. The experience of past years, even if that 
were fully satisfactory, which we deem of late it was far 
from being, would not at any rate be our actual experience, 
or suit our ~ present wants. ‘The current of trade, then acciden- 
tally determined, has now worked itself into its permanent 
channels, as determined conclusively by the relative advan- 
tages of nature, such as rivers, lakes, and easy access from 
behind, with safe, commodious, and accessible port before ; 
thus determining which is “the mart of nations.” Hitherto, 
theretore, we have spoken of the location of this governing 
board with its central branch, as at the settling-house of the 
commercial exchanges of the country ; we now change our 
speech and say, the city of New York. To some, indeed, 
such open and early decision of an invidious question may 
appear unwise and premature, prejudicing in truth the result 
desired. We think otherwise, and for this reason: the power 
of such blind prejudice lies solely in its being a silent one ; 
for it seerns to make that a matter of choice which is demon- 
stratively a case not of choice, but of necessity. So long as 
men shut their eyes, they may doubt whether the docks : and 
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slips which the river has withdrawn from, shall or shall not 
be rebuilt as a station for shipping ; but when they open their 
eyes they see that they must follow the river, and make the 
new docks where alone the ships come." Equally conclusive 
is it, that the regulator of the national currency and the equal- 
izer of its exchanges should there sit, where the currency is 
in truth measured, and its exchanges in fact equalized ; at 
the point where the two extremes meet, of foreign and domes- 
tic exchange —that point of contact where they are to be 
made by touching to sympathize with each other. The 
national bank is that connecting sympathizer; in its right 
hand it holds the one, and in its left the other; and this it 
can do nowhere but in the city of banks and street of banks, 
namely, in Wall street, New York. He who supposes that 
he thinks otherwise, deceives himself; he does not think, but 
dream ; for he dreams that it is a matter of doubt, whether the 
steersman should stand at the wheel or at the windlass; he 
doubts whether he who holds the reins had better sit on the 
box or in the basket; he doubts whether the engineer of a 
railroad train should ride on the locomotive or in one of the 
passenger coaches ; for all these are in fact but exemplifica- 
tions of the same absurdity, all equivalent to supposing that 
the national regulator of the currency should be placed any- 
where but where the currency is in fact regulated —in the 
city of New York. It is a case, in short, we again say, not 
of choice, but of necessity. 

But there is a farther and more satisfactory answer to this 
fear of local influence — more satisfactory, as removing the 
ground of it.. Such influence was, we admit, not unknown 
nor unfelt under the rule of the late United States Bank, and 
that for two reasons, both of which causes under our proposed 
= will be removed. The first was, that, acting from its 

ocal position often agaist the natural current of exchanges, 
even the slightest derangement made a ripple in the waters ; 
an equal effect would not therefore follow such cause moving, 
as in New York it would move, with the current. But se- 
condly, the very cause itself is removed. This lay clearly 
in the governing body being also a local body —the same 
voice determining Philadelphia private discounts and New 
York general averages. Under the proposed division of these 
powers, no such jar can take place ; for the governing body 
will not have the interest to mislead it, and the interested 
body will not have the power to gratify it, 'T'o say, indeed, 
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that no abuse of power can ever take place in its government 
were absurd; but to charge or anticipate such local abuse 
from a general board, is evidently just as reasonable as to 
suspect the New York Court of Chancery, inasmuch as it 
sits in Albany, of a leaning in favor of an Albany suitor; or 
the custom-house in New York of making duties lighter to a 
New York importer. Let one consideration at least make 
men loathe to use such an argument; they who thus suspect 
become themselves suspicious, even that duty is not always 
strong enough for interest. But, as already said, interest in 
this case there is and can be none. Let but stockholders 
choose, as doubtless they will choose, men of known probity 
for governors ; and the charter remove from them, as above 
proposed, all temptation of private or local interest, or solici- 
tation of friendship, or even increased profit to the bank, and 
all is done that law or man can do— whether in legal, financial, 
or civil office — to guard against abuse, and to enchain men to 
their duty: the next link is that which binds them to a higher 
jadgment seat. 





Art. VI.—Storia del Reame di Napoli, dai 1734, sino al 
1825, del Generale Prerro CottetTa. Quarta Edizione. 
Capolago Cantone Ticino, Tipografia é Libreria Elve- 
tica: 1836. 


Sucu is the title, and such is the date of a book which is 
now openly sold and extensively read in Italy ; and very 
probably, indeed, printed there also, though the etiquette of 
despotism masks its indulgence, and saves its credit, with 
this pretence of a ‘‘ Swiss press and publication.” Perhaps 
this work may still be prohibited in Rome, or even in Naples; 
but in Florence you find it in all the shops, and hear of it in 
every conversation, where Naples furnishes the subject-mat- 
ter. There is a vast deal of practical improvement in Tus- 
cany, while the theory of tyranny is still entire; but the 
truth is, the present grand duke is a man of sense, and edu- 
cation, and refinement ; and such a man cannot possibly be 
atyrant. Under such a man’s government, again, now that 
the world is in peace, a nation makes progress in strength 
and knowledge, and will be able, probably, in case of need, 
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to keep its next ruler on the line which this one has marked 
out voluntarily ; and thus gaining under good rulers, and 
holding its own, at least, under bad ones, it will arrive in 
due course at its years of discretion, its full strength, and its 
freedom. The most ardent lover of liberty, the most 
thorough-bred democrat and propagandist, will find in Eu- 
ropean history sufficient cause to believe that such is the 
best progress of society to political emancipation ; and he 
may see examples in the world of such emancipation taking 
shape and permanency, and becoming a fruitful mother of 
blessings, while all the revolutions which have been effected 
by sudden outbreaks and overturnings, have, in the end, 
proved lamentable failures. We do not except France and 
its revolution of July ; for Louis Philippe, now, is a harder 
and a stronger master than ever was Charles the Tenth. 
The history of Naples, for the last half century, is full of 
instruction on this head; and the historian now under con- 
sideration, who was a warm, and sincere, and consistent par- 
tisan of liberty, through all its vicissitudes, has not failed to 
let us see, in his narration, how much he has been disap- 
pointed in his hopes in the hour of success, and how clearly 
he sees now that that disappointment was inevitable. 

Pietro Colletta was born of a good family in Naples, in 
the year 1775 ; he devoted his early years to study, culti- 
vating chiefly the mathematics and Latin, especially Tacitus, 
for whom he seems to have had an enthusiastic admiration. 
He entered the army in 1796, and in 1798, he fought against 
the French invasion of Naples, with some distinction, as it 
appears he obtained a commission. The king being ex- 
pelled, he took service under the republic, which cost him 
a severe imprisonment, and nearly his life, when the king 
returned in 1799; but he was again employed under Joseph, 
and Murat made him a colonel for his services in the taking 
of Capri; and afterwards, by his faithfulness and abilities 
in the direction of the engineer corps, he rose to the rank 
of general. He served Murat faithfully to the end, pre- 
served his rank under the restored Ferdinand, and might 
have died in peace but for the so-called revolution of 1820. 
His experience of Neapolitan liberty had not made him 
worldly wise ; he listened again to the syren, and when she 
delivered him up a second time to the tender mercies of the 
tyrant, he was too happy to escape with a three years’ im- 
prisonment in an Austrian dungeon, and exile from Naples 
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for life. He employed his latter years in writing the book 
which is before us. 

The history, fate, and fame of this man are worth a mo- 
ment’s moralizing. He laid the foundation at school of his 
skill in engineering, to which he owed his highest promotion ; 
and of his talent for writing, to which he owes his permanent 
reputation : and having this foundation laid, he flung him- 
self, unconscious of its value, into scenes and occupations 
the least likely to enable him to build on it. Full of activity 
and ambition, a man of a powerful frame, of persuasive 
address, of firm resolves, and a strong attachment to disci- 
pline, he was made to succeed in war, to gain laurels and 
rewards, and the smiles and favors of military kings. He 
did gain all these things, and we may say, he lost them all 
again ; and probably after twenty years passed among such 
noisy and brilliant scenes, when he was left in his prison to 
reflect, or sent into his exile to write his history, he thought 
himself consigned to comparative obscurity, and deemed 
that the sun of his fortune had gone down. Yet it is to this 
exile, to this retirement, to his early love for Tacitus, and to 
his power over the peaceful pen, that we know all we know 
of Colletta. Valiant he was, no doubt ; and so, when he fought 
at Capri, was every individual of the ten thousand men who 
fought there also. He had military fame, too, a little halo, 
which went about with him wherever he went, and seemed 
to him, perhaps, therefore to be everywhere, though for near- 
ly every one else it was gone when he was out of sight ; and 
he himself must have missed it before he died. What does 
the world care now for his military reputation? It was like one 
musket fired in a few de joie, undistinguishable amid the 
echoes of a thousand more exactly like it, or quelled and 
dominated by kindred but superior noise. If there never 
had been but one battle in the world, Voltaire says, we 
should know all about it to the slightest particulars, the 
names, and even the genealogies of all the private soldiers ; 
and so, he says, if there were but one book in the worid, 
everybody would know it by heart, with all its divisions, 
chapters, words, and syllables. But fit copia fastidium, we 
have over many books and battles to charge our memories 
at this rate; but it is worth observing how much more the 
excellent in books excel their rivals than the excellent in 
battles do theirs. Amid the crowd of warriors, a superior 
man like Colletta was undistinguished, or only distinguished 
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like the crowd ; but he took up the pen, and then his supe- 
riority was recognised. 

The defects of this book are soon enumerated ; but we 
have not much to do with them, inasmuch as they are not 
repulsive ones. He writes “with his sword arm,” much 
more like a soldier, as he was, than a man of letters, which 
he was not. He would have made a history of anything he 
had not seen or known familiarly, at very great disadvan- 
tage, probably, from want of studious habits ; and he makes 
this, of times in which he had a part to play, wiih some 
faults of grouping and perspective from the too great near- 
ness of his points of view. We shall not enlarge upon all 
this, but proceed to give some account of the contents of the 
work, with such reflections as the progress of our sketches 
may suggest. 

The kingdom of Naples has been a sort of football between 
France, Spain, and Rome, for the last four hundred years. 
It has always been claimed, but never possessed, by the 
pope ; and yet nearly all its possessors have acknowledged 
themselves his vassals, and have regularly done him homage 
for it as a fief of the holy see. It was conquered and recon- 
quered without leave ot the pontiff, or in spite of him ; but 
the potentate, who made himself his vassal against his will, 
never dared to refuse him the formal observances of subjec- 
tion. Colletta gives an abstract of the papal doings in 
Naples, in a short paragraph, which is worth translating. 


“ Whoever should write out truly and fully the lives and actions 
of the popes, would write the civil history of Italy; so linked with 
the pontificate are the wars, treaties, revolutions, and political 
changes, the interruptions, and forced retrocessions of civilization. 
And to speak of our own kingdom only ; the intrigues of the pope 
arrested first, and then extinguished whatever good was intended 
by the kings of the Swabian race ; the popes redoubled the evils of 
the time of the house of Anjou ; the popes nourished the civil wars 
under the kings of the family of Arragon. Nicholas the Third was 
an accomplice in the Sicilian vespers; Innocent the Eighth con- 
trived the rebellion and baronial war against Ferdinand and Al- 
phonso; Alexander the Sixth did not disdain to negotiate with 
Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, to furnish trouble for the Christian 
kings of the Sicilies; the popes, in the long course of the vice- 
royalty, stirred up to discord sometimes the rulers, and sometimes 
the subjects, accordingly as the unreasonable pretensions of the 
Church from time to time might best be furthered.” 
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The vice-royalty finished in 1735. Naples since 1501 had 
been a province of Spain till the war of the succession ; in 
the course of which, it was conquered for the Emperor of 
Germany. But when Philip the Fifth was firmly established 
on the throne of Spain, his second wife, Elizabeth of Far- 
nese, who was a woman of a haughty spirit, and of great 
influence in the counsels of the king, obtained for her son, 
Charles of Bourbon, the ducal coronets, as a preliminary step, 
of Tuscany and Parma, and sent the boy, then sixteen years of 
age, to take the government of those countries upon himself. A 
year after, loftier projects developed themselves; adesign was 
formed upon Naples and Sicily. A fleet and army were sent 
to execute it; and Charles, in person, took the apparent and 
nominal command. He made an easy conquest ; and in the 
course of March, April, and May, 1734, he made himself 
master of the fairest part of the kingdom and of the capital, 
though another year was required before the Germans were 
fairly expelled from all their fortresses, and from the island 
of Sicily. The military inefficiency of Charles’s generals 
seems to have triumphed only by the still greater ignorance 
and folly of their adversaries; and Colletta, who gives us 
some examples of the manner in which the lesser stupidity 
was converted into glory, remarks, contemptuously, that 
‘the name of a great commander was more easily acquired 
in those times than now.” It happened, however, that for 
many years after this, there was no demand for military 
abilities at Naples. Charles reigned peaceably from 1735 
till the death of his elder brother, Ferdinand the Sixth of 
Spain, left that throne vacant for him in 1759, and enabled him 
to dispose of Naples for the aggrandizement of one of his 
younger sons. His eldest, Philip, was an idiot; the second, 
therefore, was destined to inherit Spain ; and the third be- 
came forthwith Ferdinand the Fourth of the two Sicilies, 
assuming the state of royalty immediately, at the early age 
of eight, and declared of age at sixteen. Charles embarked 
for Spain with the rest of his family, Ferdinand remained 
under the principal charge of Bernardo Tanucci, his father’s 
old and faithful counsellor, and of a regency of noble and 
insignificant names, whom Tanucci governed completely by 
means of his continual correspondence and good understand- 
ing with Charles, till he was superseded, on the marriage of 
Ferdinand, by the influence of the queen. 

Bernardo Tanucci was a professor of jurisprudence at Pisa. 


NO. XVI.——VOL. VIII. 
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He acquired a reputation for science which recommended 
him to Charles, and he seems to have been a man of general 
right views, but bounded by the political ignorance of his 
time, and enslaved by the commonplace dogmas on the sub- 
ject which were then undisputed. He showed this narrow- 
ness most in his utter neglect of Ferdinand’s education. The 
boy was left to run wild in hunting and fishing excursions — 
to choose his associates solely for their skill in contributing to 
his amusements, and to grow up, as he did, a vulgar-minded, 
ignorant, royal clown. He seems to have acquired no very 
bad active propensities. He did not fall upon his subjects 
and destroy their lives, or burn their villages for sport, but 
flattery and subservience, and the habit of seeing everything 
yield to his slightest wishes, did their unfailing work upon 
his temper. He imbibed the selfishness of royalty, and a 
thorough indifference to all consequences of pain and blood 
and tears, when the vindication of his prerogatives, and the 
preservation of his power were in question. As for good 
faith, he seems not to have known that there was such a 
thing. He heaped perjury on perjury, as if for amusement, 
and went to his long account, at last, with a catalogue of 
crime and baseness recorded against him, nearly the whole 
of which was as unnecessary and impolitic as it was atrocious. 

It does not require much sagacity to trace the causes of 
the total extinction, in this branch of the Bourbon family, of 
all those virtues which depend on sympathy with men or 
with human nature ; of all, in short, which are incluced in 
the observance of the golden rule, of doing as we would be 
done by. Henry the Fourth, the founder of their greatness, 
was a man tried and formed in adversity ; he knew what 
suffering was, and could feel for it; he had a heart, without 
which a head can never long go right. But Louis the Thir- 
teenth, Porphyrogenitus, born to royalty, like all his suc- 
cessors of this branch, ascended the throne at nine years old. 
His son, Louis the Fourteenth, was king at five, and Louis 
the Fifteenth, zs great grandson, at four. But we have 
deviated from what concerns us. In the Neapolitan offshoot, 
Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis the Fourteenth, was king 
of Spain at seventeen’; his son Charles, reigning duke at 
sixteen, and king of Naples at seventeen, and Ferdinand 
king of Naples at eight. In this long line of infant suc- 
cessions, where were knowledge and experience to break in? 
Nations and sceptres, under this system, were made play- 
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things for babies ; toys—footballs for their caprices, and 
instruments to spoil them first, then victims to prove how per- 
fectly they were spoiled, yet there was a progress of light 
all this time in the world; there were improvements even in 
the art of government which made their way into palaces, 
because they were profitable, or because they had an éclat 
of fashion, before kings found out that they might be danger- 
ous. Wise ministers there were also occasionally, and when 
they had the power, their aid to civilization produced very 
great effects; and on the whole, from 1500 to 1790, there 
was an immense progress made in Europe, even in the coun- 
tries which were most capriciously and most despotically 
ruled. Rome alone, perhaps, was an exception to this remark. 
From the accession of Charles, in 1735, to the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, the course of things at Naples 
was a pretty constant and visible, but not rapid improvement. 
The feudal power of the nobles was diminished, though it 
still remained very great; the jurisdiction of the church, and 
its interference with temporal matters, was resisted and 
finally abolished ; the number of ecclesiastics, (priests, monks 
and nuns) which had been as great as twenty-eight in one 
thousand of the inhabitants, was reduced first to ten, then to 
five; many convents were shut up and their property confis- 
cated, and general measures were taken, after the expulsion 
of the jesuits, for disseminating instruction among the people. 
Attempts were made to reform the jurisprudence of the king- 
dom, and with some success, though opposed by the whole 
body of the lawyers, who found, in the existing confusion of 
eleven different codes of legislation, all recognised and often 
conflicting, a fruitful source of litigation and profit. The 
two great evils which were least vigorously attacked, were 
the feudal privileges of the nobles and the ignorance of the 
masses. The latter would probably have disappeared by 
degrees, if the former could have been got rid of, but it is diffi- 
cult now to imagine how that could ever have been effected 
without a convulsion. Royalty of its own choice, by wise 
enactments and steady perseverance, could have brought this 
change to pass gradually, no doubt, but the doubt is whether 
it ever would have done so. The French Revolution did it; 
the great properties of the principal nobles were then broken 
up; the towns and villages were enfranchised, and this new 
order of things acquired sufficient force before the restora- 
tion, to resist the renewal of old pretensions and defeat it. 
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Out of two thousand seven hundred and seventy-five cities, 
towns, and villages of this kingdom in 1734, there were but 
fifty not subject to feudal lords, and only two hundred in 
1789. “The feudal possessions were known as soon as 
seen,” says Colletta, ‘‘by the poverty of the houses, the 
wretchedness of the inhabitants, and the absence of all the 
elegances and comforts of life. There all the signs of civiliza- 
tion were missing, — buildings for public business, exchanges, 
theatres ; and on the other hand, the marks of tyranny and 
servitude abounded,—castles, massive prisons, immense mo- 
nasteries and episcopal residences, and a few vast and forti- 
fied palaces amidst an infinite number of sheds and cabins. 
The excellent historian Guiseppe Maria Galanti, feared he 
should not be believed when he stated that, in the fief of San 
Gennaro di Palma, fifteen miles from Naples, which he visited 
in 1789, only the agents of the baron inhabited houses; the 
people, two thousand men, (meaning probably two thousand 
souls,) sheltered themselves like beasts from the inclemency 
of the season, under straw and wicker sheds, or in the caves.” 

The whig party in England have lately proclaimed aloud 
to the Irish landlords that property has its duties as well as 
its rights, and left them to the corollary that they may lose 
the rights if they neglect the duties. De Beaumont’s Ire- 
land presents pictures nearly, but not quite as strong as this 
of the national neglect, by great proprietors, of their duty, 
and probably, considering the difference of climate, the Irish 
peasants are in many places more miserable now than the 
Neapolitans ever were. But the Neapolitans were relieved 
by the domination of the French, a remedy brought in by war 
and administered with violence and many circumstances of 
recklessness, and disregard of laws and rights, yet leaving 
behind it a state of things so much improved, that they who 
most execrate the hands which brought about the change, will 
join now in thankfulness for it to Him who alone may bring 
about good through means which, to our apprehension and by 
the laws he has prescribed for us, are evil. The American 
who goes to Naples now, sees a country which he is too ready 
in general to judge by a comparison with his own ; he sees 
institutions which he fits in imagination upon his own neck, 
and flings them off with indignation, and condemns the pow- 
ers that sustain and the people that can endure them. But 
he is wrong. He ought to read Colletta, or, if he will go to 
the root of the matter, he may take up Giannone first, and 
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when he has brought down his reading to the year 1825, and 
seen what the country is since that time, he may, perhaps, 
sum up his reflections with an increased faith in the active 
direction of Providence, an increased love of peace and sym- 
pathy with its arts and progress, and a deep dread and scep- 
ticism as to the mission and propagandism of the bayonet. 
Up to 1790, as we have said, the state of things in Naples 
on the whole was progressive. But when the French Revo- 
lution had made the name of liberty and the idea of philoso- 
phy hateful and fearful to kings, and ominous of change, no 
court turned shorter round upon its path, setting all its 
strength against the onward movement, than that of Naples. 
The littleness of the king’s mind had been flattered formerly 
with the idea of patronizing letters, and conversing with 
learned men; but he now recanted all these heresies in roy- 
alty. He had once bestowed honors and praises upon Filan- 
gieri; he now proscribed his works, and they were publicly 
burnt. Filangieri was dead ; but Cicillo, Pagano, and others 
of like rank, were treated with dislike and suspicion, and 
spies were set upon their footsteps. New tribunals were set 
up, new crimes were invented; and trials for lése-majesté 
became frequent, or for conspiracies, before judges who set 
no value upon evidence, nor gave any ear to defence, but 
condemned to banishment, and torture, and death, the great- 
est possible numbers of victims, to show their zeal. In 1793 
the French minister Mackau having been refused acknow- 
ledgment at Naples, a fleet of fourteen ships of war came 
and anchored in the bay to inquire the reason; under. which 
influence the court yielded all the points in dispute with the 
French republic, and dismissed the negotiator, Admiral La 
Touche, and his ships, with the utmost expe‘ition. But 
when he was gone, all those Neapolitans who had in any 
way communicated with him became objects of suspicion ; 
those who had imprudently committed themselves by any 
public demonstration in favor of the French became crimi- 
nals, and great numbers were seized in the night and disap- 
peared. Some were never more heard of}; others long after 
were known to be in the fortress of Santelmo, confined in 
dungeons, sleeping on the bare earth, and maintained with 
the food of convicts. ‘These were men of learning and gen- 
tlemen, accustomed to the enjoyments of life and to habits of 
elegance and study. ‘The trials were secret; the police 
became active, inquisitorial, and omnipresent ; and the whole 
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frame-work of society was sickened and disorganized. There 
was a state of universal fear and dread ; the cowardly king 
quaked in his palace at shadows of revolution, which took 
shapes sometimes like his most confidential counsellors ; and 
no man, whatever his office or trust, could be sure that in an 
hour he might not be pointed out in his turn by the fatal 
finger of suspicion. The prince of Caramanico, viceroy of 
Sicily, died, as was supposed, by poison, taken to avoid a 
prison or the scaffold. He was a diligent servant of the 
tyranny from whose anger he took refuge in death ; his crimes 
in its service were notorious, but no one knew his crime 
against it. The Chevalier di Medici, another more powertul 
instrument in its hand, was laid aside more gently, but in 
disgrace, and escaping rather narrowly with his life. 

The result of all this, when the French in 1799 advanced 
upon Naples, was what might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. Amidst an abundance of means of defence, there 
was no confidence to unite defenders to their work ; the king 
could not trust his officers nor his soldiers, and they could 
not trust him nor each other. He went on board the English 
fleet, therefore, and sailed for Sicily, accompanied by one 
Neapolitan ship of war, which was commanded by Caracci- 
olo, whose tragical end afterwards brought such enduring 
disgrace upon Nelson. The king was in Nelson’s ship, and 
a storm coming on, Colletta says that Caracciolo managed 
his vessel in a style of superior seamanship, which attracted 
the admiration of the king and excited the envy of Nelson. 
This is perhaps not very probable ; but the atrocity of Carac- 
ciolo’s death is of that order which can neither be heightened 
nor diminished. We shall speak of it in its place. 

The hatred of the tyrant which his last ten years’ rule 
had excited, broke out boldly and openly when under the 
protection of a French army. Nearly the whole mainland 
rose against the royal garrisons and commanders, and frater- 
nized with the new Parthenopean republic ; but everywhere 
bands of armed men, under pretence of partisan warfare, 
- carried on wholesale rapine, and used the name of the king. 
The celebrated Fra Diavolo was at the head of one of these ; 
he had long been a noted robber, and had committed many 
murders, but now he took the style of a king’s officer, and 
actually afterwards obtained a commission. Another, Gae- 
tano Mammone, was no less fortunate, though stained not 
with murder merely, but with acts of horrid and wanton cru- 
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elty too monstrous to relate, and these not rare or casual, but 
habitual. Yet to this fiend King Ferdinand and Queen 
Caroline wrote letters in which they styled him, “ my gene- 
ral,” and * my friend.” The French occupation of Italy this 
time was of short duration. In the absence of Napoleon, 
who was in Egypt, they were hourly losing ground in the 
north of Italy, and their situation at Naples consequently 
became hourly more precarious ; the partisans of the king 
increased by desertion from the unprosperous cause, and 
were greatly aided, after the first enthusiasm of liberty had 
passed off, both by a return of the old habitual superstitions 
of subjection, and by the excesses committed in the name of 
liberty by the French. Cardinal Fabrizio Ruffo organized 
what he called an army in Calabria, though it was little else 
than a troop of ruffians ; and he marched almost without re- 
sistance to Naples, after the French forces had retreated. 
Some Turkish and Russian forces had come to his assist- 
ance, and the fortresses of the capital were reduced after a 
few days’ siege, but with honorable conditions to their repub- 
lican defenders. These republicans, however, had no confi- 
dence in the promises of Ferdinand or of Cardinal Ruffo; 
they demanded, therefore, that the Russian and Turkish 
commander, and the English vice-admiral, Foote, whose fleet 
had also taken part in the attack, should sign the capitulation 
also in the names of their respective governments. The 

did sign, therefore, and stipulated impunity and liberty to 
depart to as many as dared not remain in Naples till the re- 
turn of the king, and safety in person and goods for such as 
should remain, and for the families of those who departed. 
Nothing could be fuller or more explicit than the terms used, 
and the execution of them was commenced next day by put- 
ting on board of ships for Marseilles all those who desired 
to leave Naples; but in the midst of these preparations, Ad- 
miral Nelson arrived with a fleet, and the scene was changed. 
He declared the capitulation null. He proclaimed that a 
king could not treat with rebel subjects, but should exercise 
over them his full royal authority. He sent on board the 
ships bound for France, and took out eighty-four of the most 
distinguished of the refugees, chained them in couples and 
marched them through the streets to the dungeons of the cas- 
tles of which, in a weak reliance on British faith, they had 
dispossessed themselves. The rest who were already in the 
ships were allowed to depart, but the Count di Ruffo having 
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given up Civitella and Pescara also on capitulation with 
leave to emigrate, was in like contempt of honor, seized with 
his attendants and thrown into prison. 

The admiral, Prince Caracciolo, after his return from es- 
corting the king to Sicily, had taken service under the repub- 
lic, and now attempted to escape from the kingdom, but fell 
into the hands of Cardinal Rufio. The capitulation of Naples 
provided expressly for all prisoners made during the war, 
but this availed Caracciolo nothing. Nelson, however, de- 
manded him of Rutfo, with a view, as was supposed, of sav- 
ing the life of a brother sailor, a man of distinction and high 
character, rank, and honor. But Nelson called on board his 
ship a court-martial of Neapolitan officers, whom he ordered 
to try Caracciolo, and when the prisoner demanded leave 
and time to produce documents in his defence, and the court 
was about to allow it, Nelson interposed and forbade it. The 
servile court thereupon passed sentence of perpetual impri- 
sonment, and Nelson again interfered, and ordered them to 
sentence him to death. They did so, and he was immedi- 
ately hung, in sight of Nelson’s vessel, on board his own fri- 
gate. This horrid assassination was committed by Nelson 
at the instigation of Lady Hamilton, a motive which would 
blacken the act more deeply if anything could ; but the his- 
tory of the whole transaction is one against which Nelson’s 
laurels and trophies of war cannot weigh as much as the 
small dust in the balance. When we consider this man’s 
life, his base desertion of his own wife — his uncomplaining, 
gentle, blameless wife,— his attachment to this contaminated 
profligate “ Lady,” and these damning acts at Naples, what 
a comment are they upon Nelson monuments and Trafalgar 
squares, and the hymns of praise to the victor of Aboukir. Is 
the smoke of gunpowder tu take away all this guilt? Where 
was the honor of England when it was allowed to pass un- 
censured, when a British admiral’s signature to a solemn 
capitulation was proved waste paper and a snare, and the 
arrival of a British fleet was the encouragement to its barba- 
ious violation ? 

The king returned, and the cruelties his government com- 
mitted were such as might have been expected from a wretch 
like him — who had been thoroughly frightened, and had 
power now given him to be thoroughly revenged. One case 
only out of thousands we will refer to, which will, perhaps, 
better illustrate than any other the strong vindictiveness of 
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his heart. There was a woman named Louisa Sanfelice, 
who was young and beautiful, and of good family, but who 
had an intrigue with a man named Baker, who was engaged 
during the times of the republic in a conspiracy in favor of 
the king, but which was to have begun by turning loose 
rapine and murder in the streets of Naples. Sanfelice re- 
ceived from him a badge designed to protect her in the tu- 
mult, with a hint of the danger, that she might know how to 
use it, such badges being distributed to those whose lives 
were thought worthy of such an insurance. She revealed 
the plot, and it was frustrated ; but on the king’s return, she 
was seized and condemned to death. She pleaded that she 
was pregnant, and was respited till her child should be born; 
and in the meantime the princess royal was safely delivered 
of a son and heir to the crown. ‘The king went to see his 
grandson, and the princess royal took this occasion to inter- 
cede for the unhappy Sanfelice, saying to him that by custom 
she had a right to make three requests and have them grant- 
ed, but she would yield them all for that one. She had put 
a petition to the same effect between the little hands of her 
baby, but the king, as soon as he comprehended what she 
asked, looked fiercely at her, and went off, making no answer, 
and would not see her again for many days. Sanfelice was. 
pitilessly executed. 

The next six years were years of cruelty and trouble for 
Naples. The continued successes of the French filled the 
court with alarm, and its counsels with vacillation ; and its 
diplomatic relations with the great powers on which it relied, 
and with that which it feared, were stamped with all the 
timidity of a weak state, and all the meanness of a dishonest 
one. At last, in 1806, Napoleon seized fairly upon Naples 
for a kingdom for Joseph, who reigned there two years, and 
was succeeded on his departure for Spain by Murat, who 
possessed the crown seven years. These nine years suf- 
ficed to bring about many changes in the condition and ha- 
bits of the people, which it was impossible to undo again on 
the return of the legitimate monarch, who had ruled in the 
interval in Sicily. The allies, in whose eyes all his crimes 
and follies were redeemed by his legitimacy, were not proba- 
bly deterred by any scruples of conscience or feeling from 
letting him loose again upon his people, as in 1799; but they 
feared the consequences of any impolitic cruelties, and they 
restrained his hands. He seems to have submitted with a 
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gocd deal of philosophic indifference to their behests, and he 
reigned very moderately till 1820, when the constitutional 
revolution broke out. This was a general rising of the peo- 
ple to demand that the constitution, which had been recently 
established in Spain, should be adopted in Naples ; and the 
king, after letting matters go so far by mere stupid inaction, 
as to encourage an universal adhesion of the nation to the 
rebels, gave way to their demands, adopted the Spanish con- 
stitution, swore to maintain it in the most public and solemn 
manner, and really in all his acts and conversations, public 
and private, seemed not only reconciled to it, but its zealous 
and sincere partizan. The allied powers, however, were 
not so well satisfied as he appeared ; they regarded his acts 
as forced and null, and sent him from Troppau, from the 
congress of sovereigns, an invitation to the congress of Lay- 
bach. He went, by consent of his parliament, and having 
embarked on board an English ship for Leghorn, encountered 
a storm, and put in at Baia. The Duke of Ascoli, an old 
courtier «nd personal intimate friend of the king from child- 
hood, heard of the delay, and went to Baia and on shipboard 
to the king, and took the opportunity to ask him there, con- 
fidentially, whether really, and in truth, he did approve the 
constitution, and wish that his faithful servants should up- 
hold it. The king, who wore on his breast the tricolored 
riband of the Carbonari, replied, ‘* Duke of Ascoli, I could 
forgive any one else such a question, but not you, who have 
known me from infancy. After my oath, my promises, the 
storms I have gone through, at my age, too, and with my 
need of repose, can you believe 1 would bring war and suf- 
fering and new vicissitudes upon my people. I go to the 
Congress to intercede for peace. I will ask it, and obtain 
it, and come back grateful to my people. You who remain 
will maintain order here ; and if ill fate will have it so, pre- 
pare for war.” At these benevolent words, says Colletta, 
Ascoli wept, praised the king, kissed his hands, and took 
leave. Luckless praises for him, and luckless tears, for the 
king suspected he was a favorer of liberty ; and on his re- 
turn from Laybach, arrived as far as Rome, he decreed the 
exile of his friend. © 

He returned with an Austrian army, against which the 
constitutionalists could make no effectual resistance ; and he 
repossessed his kingdom with that absolute power, which 
he had abjured and renounced and execrated, with all the 
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solemnity forms can give to perjury. He was trammelled, 
as before, with some orders from the allies, to be merciful ; 
but he made repeated applications to be freed from these, 
and at last obtained full license for cruelty, which he used 
without remorse. These cruelties continued till he died, 

interrupted only by a journey he made to the Congress of 
Verona, and thence to Vienna. He died on the third of 
January, 1825, aged seventy-six years, says Colletta, of 
which he had reigned sixty-five. 

The great passion and pleasure of this man’s life was the 
chase. To this were devoted the years when he should 
have been educated, and the hours of his mature life, when 
he might have been consulting for the good of his people. 
The misfortunes of his arms, the danger of his crown, the 
deaths of his nearest relations, all were insufficient to take 
off his relish for hunting. When his brother, Charles the 
Fourth, of Spain, lay dying at Naples, Ferdinand was at a 
hunting seat with a party ; and suspecting or learning that 
his brother was dangerously ill, he forbade any letters from 
Naples to be opened till the next day’s sport was over. 
The unhappy king of Spain, meanwhile, asked constantly 
to see his brother ; and all sorts of reasons and promises 
were invented to keep him as quiet as might be till he died. 
When the sport was over, the letters were opened, and were 
found to announce that the king of Spain was at his last 
gasp. “It would be useless for me to go to him,” said Fer- 
dinand, “if that is the case; I will wait for further news.” 
The next news came that he was dead: and the hunting 
party, then, to avoid a public scandal, broke up. Thus 
parted a brother of seventy years old with a brother of 
seventy-two; and such is natural affection when depraved 
by the indulgences of power. 

It is quite impossible that a man born and educated with- 
in the present century, could have the hardened littleness of 
heart which appears in all the darker portions of the history 
of Ferdinand. Public opinion penetrates everywhere, and 
has an especial influence upon the young; and that kind of 
pages. of royalty which persuaded this king that he was of 

a superior nature to his subjects, and capable of no com- 
parison with them, is not a principle of the present age. 
Not but that servility exists, but sense and learning also have 
found their way into palaces ; and however mean- minded a 
king may be naturally, he will converse now with superior 
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intelligences, and he must catch something of their nobleness 
from intercourse with them. In Naples, probably, the day- 
beams of civilization penetrate more slowly than anywhere 
else in Europe; but they do penetrate, and will do their 
work surely, though gradually, if general peace can be pre- 
served, and if no commotions in the name of liberty are 
stirred up to exasperate and alarm the government, and bring 
on fresh cruelties and oppressions. 

We have omitted to dwell at all on the reigns of Joseph 
and Murat, because those reigns being more mixed with 
French history, are already pretty generally known. Col- 
letta sums up in two or three pages those changes which 
this domination produced, and which remained after it, the 
reformation of the civil and criminal codes, the establish- 
ment of good commercial laws, the destruction of feudality, 
the dissolution of the convents, the reforms, but these par- 
tial and inadequate, of the financial system, and the liberal- 
izing of the opinions of the people in matters of politics, 
and weakening their faith in matters of religion. The 
prestige of royalty, he says, disappeared. Joseph and Joa- 
chim had risen up, new kings, under the eyes of the people, 
yet had excelled the old in power and honor, so that the 
blind devotion of former times to the persons of their kings, 
was changed into fear of the kingly power, abstractly from the 
person; affection was changed into calculation. A moral 
change, observes our author, of great activity and fruitfulness. 
We are obliged to omit what might make a long article by 
itself, the history of the ‘ brigantaggio,” or brigandage of 
Naples, from its license during the weakness of the old gov- 
ernment, to its immense extension during the civil war, its 
alliance with legitimacy, and its extinction by Murat. 

We shall conclude with some extracts from a striking 
description of the great earthquake of 1793,—omitting the 
physical phenomena of the catastrophe as much as possible, 
and selecting the accounts of its moral and social effects. 


“Here;” says Colletta, having described the thunders and the 
storms, the rising of the sea from its bed, and other convulsions of 
nature which took place, ‘‘ I enter on a sadder recital of the misery 
of the people. At the first shock, on the fifth of February, all the 
inhabitants of the place who were in their houses, were kilied, 
except such, as by some casual shelter of a beam, or massive sub- 
stance arching them over, were preserved—fortunately, if they were 
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soon disinterred, but very unfortunately, if they consumed away 
their lives by starvation. Those who were by chance out of doors, 
were saved, yet not all, for some were swallowed in abysses which 
opened at their feet, and some were carried off by the retreating 
waters of the sea, and others were struck by heavy bodies, borne 
along by the tornado. Unhappiest were the survivors, for they 
looked on the ruins of their houses, under which lay their wives, 
their parents, and their children....... 

“ At the first shock, no sign in heaven or earth had given notice 
of the danger; but at the movement, and at the sight of the falling 
ruins, all minds were paralyzed, so that in the bewilderment of 
reason, the very instinct of self-preservation was lost, and men stood 
astonished and immovable. "When reason returned, the first feel- 
ing of those who had escaped, was a certain joy at their good for- 
tune, but a transient joy, oppressed immediately by the thought of 
their families lost, of their houses destroyed; and among so man 
present shapes of death, and the fear of their last day near at head, 
they were yet even more tormented with the idea that their friends 
might yet be alive under the ruins, and seeing the impossibility of 
aiding them, they were fain to hope, a wretched and fearful conso- 
lation, that they had perished. Many fathers and husbands were 
seen wandering about the ruins which they supposed covered the 
persons who were dear to them; they could not move the masses 
that lay over them ; they would beg in vain for aid from the passers 
by, and at last lie down and groan night and day, upon the frag- 
ments....... 

“ But the saddest fate, beyond any description or any compre- 
hension, was of those who, buried under the ruins, waited with 
anxious and doubtful hope for aid, and accused the slowness, the 
avarice, and the ingratitude of their friends, and those who, in life, 
had been most dear to them; and when exhausted with grief and 
fasting, and sense and memory giving way to stupor, they per- 
ished, the last sentiments that failed, were their indignation against 
their relations, and hatred to the human race. Many were disin- 
terred by the zeal of friends, and some by the earthquake itself, 
which disturbed the first ruins it had made, and restored them to 
the light. When all the bodies were dug out, it was perceived 
that a quarter of the whole might have been saved, if assistance 
had been timely, and that the men had died in the act of laboring 
to clear away the ruins, but the women with their hands covering 
their faces, or desperately twisted in their hair; and mothers were 
found who, careless of themselves, had sheltered their children by 
arching their own bodies over them, or holding out their arms 
toward those objects of their love, where, hindered by the ruins, 
they could not come to them. Many new instances were collected 
of masculine courage and feminine affection. There was a child 
not yet weaned, taken out nearly dead, on the third day, which yet 
survived. A pregnant woman remained thirty hours under the 
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stones, and was released by the affectionate care of her husband ; 
she bore a child a few days after, with which they lived many 
years in health, When she was asked what she thought about, 
while buried up, she said, “I waited.” A girl of eleven was taken 
out the sixth day, and lived; another of sixteen, Eloisa Basili, 
remained eleven days, holding in her arms a little boy, who died 
on the fourth day, so that when taken out, his body was corrupted ; 
yet she could not release herself from it, being so closely bound 
in by the fragments around her. She counted the days by a little 
light which penetrated down through a chink. 

“ Some instances of animal tenacity of life were more remarkable. 
Two mules lived under a mass of ruins, one twenty-two days, the 
other twenty-three; a fowl lived twenty-two days, and two asses 
that were buried lived thirty-two days. And these brutes, as weil 
as the men, when restored to the light, exhibited a sort of stupid 
weakness, no desire of food, and an almost inextinguishable thirst, 
— ordinary effects of long fasting. Some of the men were restored 
to heaith and cheerfulness, others remained sad and sickly: and 
this difference was made by being succored before they had lost all 
hope, or after it was gone. The young Eloisa Basili, though beau- 
tiful, and living at ease in her master’s house, and much sought for 
and admired for her adventure, never smiled during the remainder 
of her life. Those who were disinterred, when they were asked 
about their thoughts while underground, would state the things I 
have related, and then every one would add, ‘ So much I remember, 
and then I fell asleep.’ They did not live long: the sad Eloisa 
Basili died young, before she was twenty-five ; she would not marry, 
nor take the veil as a nun; she loved to be alone, and to sit under a 
tree, out of sight of cities or houses; and if she saw a little boy, she 
would turn her eyes another way. 

“‘ The aid to those who were buried was slow, but not by fault of 
their friends or of the people; for even in the time of a Calabrian 
earthquake, men are, as always, rather good than bad, yet with 
some examples of profound wickedness, and some of heroic virtue. 
A rich man excavated the ruins of his house till he found his money, 
which he took, and then desisted, though he left beneath the ground, 
perhaps still living, his uncle, his brother, and his wife. Two 
brothers had disputed a rich succession, and, as it happens in family 
quarrels, were much exasperated against each other. Andrew was 


‘buried in his house ; Vincenzo inherited the patrimony in question, 


but anxious and restless, he thought only of releasing his brother, 
and succeeded in getting him out alive. The magistrates were 
hardly re-established. in their offices, when the ungrateful Andrew, 
refusing all propositions of compromise, renewed the law-suit, 
which he lost.” . 


Colletta’s want of practical skill as an author is visible 
enough in certain parts of this extract. He wants the tact 
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of distribution and art of continuity in his incident, and 
misses therefore much effect, which a coquettish writer for a 
magazine would not have failed to have brought out. In 
considering here, for instance, the state of mind and suffer- 
ings of those who were buried alive, he gives you the instan- 
ces among which you find the beginning of the story of Eloisa 
Basili; another portion comes in to exemplify the effect on 
their feelings afier they were saved; and a third and last, 
when he speaks of their having lived in general but a few 
years after their escape. He was thinking of the principles, 
and not of what might be made out of the incidents. _ But in 
his political and military narrations, the momentum of his 
subject-matter keeps up his continuity ; and though he never 
loses sight of principles, but on the contrary refers to them 
constantly, and discusses them ably and freely, and above 
all impartially, yet he does not allow himself, as here, to 
throw all that was said and done into mere corollaries. 
With due allowance for a reasonably good command of lan- 
guage, a clear head, and a full knowledge of his subject, we 
may attribute Colletta’s success, his high and just reputation 
as a historian, in a very great degree to this — that in descri- 
bing scenes in which he had been active, parties with which 
his own passions and interests had been bound up, and men 
who had been his personal friends or bitter enemies, who had 
done him great benefits or injuries, he kept his eye fixed on 
Truth. Under her behests he questioned his memory and 
his judgment ; at her command he passed sentence of con- 
demnation on many things he wished to believe; but at the 
same time he was enabled to fix in the eyes of the world and 
of posterity an enduring stigma on those characters and dog- 
mas which reason, liverty, and humanity unite to execrate 
and condemn. 
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Arr. VII.— History of the Peninsular War. By Rozserr 
Soutuey, LL.D., Poet-Laureat, etc. New Edition, in Six 
Volumes. London: 1838. John Murray. 


In Napoleon Bonaparte we have a striking exception to 
the truth of the maxim, that “the evil men do lives after 
them.” So strong a glare has been thrown around him, by 
his splendid genius and his brilliant successes, that men’s 
eyes have been blinded to his true character, and the crimes 
and cruelties by which he obtained, and for a time secured 
his triumphs, have been lost sight of, in the admiration for 
the mighty results effected by his unparalleled power and 
ambition. The monuments which an admiring age has 
raised to his glory and greatness, speak only of his martial 
exploits and his grand achievements; they say nothing of 
the vast amount of human misery which it cost to make this 
one man great. For the most part, the pen of the historian 
also has lent itself to perpetuate the deception and the flat- 
tery, but, in a few instances, it has, on the other hand, dared 
to record the truth. Of this latter class, and pre-eminently 
distinguished in its class, is the work whose title is written 
in our rubric. Its recent reprint has furnished us an occa- 
sion for calling our readers’ attention to it; and we assure 
them, that it will richly repay them for the time they may 
bestow upon its perusal. It recommends itself by every re- 
quisite of a good history; fidelity, learning, deep insight into 
the character of the people described, sound judgment, im- 
partiality, and a conscious sense of responsibility in the 
writer, and an admirable historical style. It is not, how- 
ever, Our purpose to enter minutely into the merits of the 
book, but to fill up our allotted space with a consideration 
of its principal subject, especially in a moral point of view, 
and to that we pass at once. 

Bonaparte was the proper result of the French revolution 
and its principles; yet, inasmuch as those principles were 
nominally free, and tended to overthrow the old tyranny of 
established order, there was found a party in England to 
echo them across the channel. The views and feelings of 
this party were, of course, adopted on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. As a general rule, our notions of European politics are 
second-hand, and we naturally prefer those which bear 
the stamp of “liberal.” Thus, the Emperor of the French 
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having been associated by no indirect chain of ideas, with 
republicanism and hostility to the old aristocracy, it became 
a part of our political creed to make an idol of one before 
whom legitimacy had been con.pelled to bend the knee. 

We are no friends to that furious republicanism which 
cannot rest in peace until thrones and principalities, all over 
the world, are displaced by popular governments, no matter 
how. Kings may be unjustly dethroned, and ‘subjects, in 
their rebellion, sin against Him, by whom kings reign. We 
wrong our republicanism, by acting as if it taught us a dif- 
ferent lesson ; for thus we array against it the facts of his- 
tory, and the deductions of reason, and the declarations of 
the word of Gop. So rapid of late has been the growth of 
radicalism in our land, and so busy and artful have dema- 
gogues been in nursing it, that a falsehood so great as 
this, has become almost an essential part of our republican 
creed. 

It is but one of the manifestations of this error, to feel 
kindly towards the usurping governments that succeeded 
the old French monarchy. Even the last form of Bonaparte’s 
authority, when all the powers of government were centred 
in himself, and exercised at the promptings of a bad ambition, 
meets either downright approval or faint condemnation, be- 
cause there is supposed to be something popular even in his 
worst usurpations. In like manner are his followers re- 
garded. ‘They were of common origin, and acquired all 
their renown in contending against long-constituted power, 
and, therefore, we take sides with them and their master, 
and are deaf to all the arguments of outraged humanity. Now, 
such sympathy is surely no more worthy of our respect, than 
that silly admiration which is caught by military feme, and 
that criminal idolatry which worships intellect. If these 
furnish us with no excuse for not measuring Bonaparte and 
his generals by the Christian’s standard of morality, neither 
does that. An imagined identity, or similarity, or consan- 
guinity of political views, ought to influence our judgment 
no more than great talents or great success. If we find that 
they really have influence, an endeavor, however feeble, to 
counteract them, is praiseworthy labor. Such an endeavor 
we purpose making in a brief and necessarily imperfect 
examination of the morality of the French during the Penin- 
sular war, in which we shall not pretend to complete impar- 
tiality ; for though we have no prejudices that would lead us 
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to gloss over iniquity for the sake of supposed political recti- 
tude, yet we are so biased in favor of humanity, virtue, and 
religion, that we will not pretend to treat, with philosophic 
coolness, deeds whose chief characteristics were inhumanity,. 
immorality, and impiety. 

Every one, of course, has some general notion of injustice 
and violence attendant on Bonaparte’s movements in the 
Peninsula ; but very few have a definite knowledge of spe- 
cific facts. ‘The volumes before us contain such a host of 
these, as painfully and clearly show how devoid of magna- 
nimity, how reckless and unsparing of friends and foes, how 

erfidious, and without shame, was the great emperor. How 
be. who could make a pathetic speech over a dog on a fie'd 
of battle, and shrink like a woman at the cracking of the 
bones beneath his carriage wheels, could for years delibe- 
rately send fire, sword, and famine, and woes of every sort 
and degree among an innocent people, merely because they 
would not submit to a lawless usurpation ; how he, who was 
so kind in his disposition, as to make all his family kings and 
queens, was not able to comprehend that other men might 
own such a generous devotion to their kindred and firesides 
and altars, as to struggle amidst doubt, difficulty, defeat, 
and despair, until their country’s soil was either their free 
possession or their grave. Equally depraved, and fit instru- 
ments to work out such ends, were almost all the French, 
from the “* men of renown” who led the armies, down to the 
meanest soldier. They feared neither Gop nor man. We 
do not mean merely that they were bad men, who had no 
sense of religion ; that would be to give too tamea character 
to these children of the revolution. By not fearing man, we 
mean, that, with very few exceptions, they set at nought all 
in which man sees any virtue or any praise. By not fear- 
ing Gop, we mean, that they worked their wickedness more 
boldly than even the lost spirits; for these tremble while 
they do ill, and confess the power that is to punish them ; 
whereas the French, in the peninsula, committed, as a body, 
the most abominable crimes, with the coolest recklessness. 
It was, of course, to be expected that the common soldiery 
would shed blood and do violence ; nor would we look for 
a very nice sense of honor or honesty in the camp herd. 
But these men were only a little worse than their officers ; 
and vice in all its forms, found as apt disciples in marshals 
and generals, as in corporals and privates. Of faithlessness, 
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selfishness, cruelty, licentiousness, extortion, theft, and every- 
thing bad but cowardice, they were all guilty—not that all 
sinned in all .aese respects; but from some one or more, 
none were free. We bespeak special attention for the case 
of Junot and his companions, who actually stole, and hid 
their booty, and tried to get off with it unseen by the Eng- 
lish. All of them submitted to be the tools of Bonaparte’s 
ambition, because it subserved their own, or because, with 
their eyes open, they had not the courage to free themselves. 

It would be vain to attempt a narrative of the conduct of 
the French throughout the whole of a war which lasted more 
than five years. If we were to select facts here and there, 
however numerous they might be, they would still present 
but a faint idea of the vast and connected system of immorality 
and oppression upon which they proceeded. We have there- 
fore concluded that our object would be best attained by 
confining our attention to a particular period of the war, 
which may be taken as a specimen of the whole. In doing 
this we shall be careful to select such a portion as will exhi- 
bit, as nearly as possible, the average degree of that wicked- 
ness which marked, more or less, all the French operations 
in the Peninsula. 

By the peace concluded with the emperor of Russia, at 
Tilsit, July, 1807, Bonaparte had been left at liberty to turn 
his attention to so tempting a prize as the Peninsula. As 
both its governments were perforce his humble allies, and 
no pretext for open violence presented itself, he was obliged 
to have recourse to diplomacy. The prime minister of 
Spain at this time was the notorious Godoy, the favorite of 
the monarch Charles IV., and the paramour of his worthless 
queen. The infamy of this man was so deep, and his ad- 
ministration so unprincipled and oppressive, that he was 
absolutely loathed by the whole nation. Conscious of their 
hatred, he was anxious to secure, in the emperor of the 
French, a powerful friend in time of need. Ferdinand, 
prince of Asturias, and heir apparent, who was little loved 
by his father, and positively hated by his mother, had gath- 
ered around him a party who desired the overthrow of Godoy, 
which, like most oppositions, was mainly kept together by 
having a common object of dislike, and whose component 
parts differed as the several periods of the day:—old Cas- 
tilian honor, bright as noon; the bravo’s malignity and re- 
venge, black as midnight; and a hundred other characters, 
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of as many twilight hues, of whom time alone could show 
whether they would brighten into virtue, or darken into 
crime. In despotic Spain, this party had no other means of 
gaining their end than intrigue, and by the advice of some of 
them, the prince wrote a secret letter to Bonaparte. The 
Spanish Bourbon betook himself to the usurper of his kins- 
man’s seat, begged protection from a tyrant, and sued for a 
matrimonial alliance, and the honor of mingling his royal 
blood with that of the Corsican usurper! The emperor, who 
was playing a double game, left the letter for a time unan- 
swered. He was even then carrying on a negotiation with 
the very enemy against whom the prince besought his aid ; 
and as Godoy was master of the treasury and the army, and 
the prince was powerless, the latter was laid aside until a 
fitter time to use him. Meanwhile, through the agency of 
Godoy, the secret treaty of Fontainbleau was concluded, 
by which Bonaparte and Charles IV. contracted to seize and 
dismember the kingdom of Portugal. The northern part 
was to be given, wnsought, to the king of Etruria, in lieu of his 
own dominions, which the emperor took away without even 
the formality of asking leave. The middle provinces were to 
be erected into a new sovereignty tributary to the king of 
Spain, “if,” etc.— leaving Charles’s future acquisitions very 
much im dubio. ‘The southern portion was destined for 
Manuel de Godoy, prince of peace and noble of the very 
realm he was plotting against. In carrying this treaty into 
effect, troops would be needed, and here came in playa 
master-stroke of Bonaparte’s policy. Some time previous, in 
compliance with a former treaty of alliance between France 
and Spain, he had called upon the latter to furnish sixteen 
thousand of her best troops for service in the north of Europe, 
and another large body to march into Italy. ‘These troops, of 
course, he kept busily employed, and as Spain, without them, 
could not complete the proposed dismemberment, a French 
army would have to be admitted into the Peninsula. Twenty 
thousand infantry, therefore, and six thousand cavalry, were 
to march upon Lisbon, and while various smaller bodies of 
Charles’s army co-operated with them in Portugal, Spain 
itself would be left almost defenceless. At the same time 
forty thousand Frenchmen were to assemble at Bayonne, a 
few leagues, by land, from Spain, only to be ready in case the 
English, fifty times that distance by sea, should assist the 
Portuguese! This was as skilfully negotiated by Bonaparte 
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as it was stupidly done by Charles; it was a most wicked 
business for both. Was there ever a transaction more full of 
infamy? Charles IV., bound by every tie of duty and of in- 
terest to support Portugal, not only abandoned her, but came 
in for a share of the spoil. Bonaparte, by deceit, injustice, 
and violence, attained his ambitious purpose, all the while 
being doubly deceitful, for while he dismembered Portugal 
by the aid of Spain, he was contriving the destruction of his 
ally. Yet worse than either was Godoy; an ingrate, for 
the queen of Portugal had bestowed upon him a title and a 
pension ; a traitor, directly to Portugal, of which kingdom 
he was a noble, and indirectly to Spain, which he placed at 
the mercy of the French armies; a fool, to suppose that Bo- 
naparte would ever give him the promised principality, and 
a knave —it would take pages to tell why. It is comforting 
to know, after reading of such a transaction, that by it, 
Charles lost his throne, Godoy his power and _ possessions, 
and Bonaparte his atu. ‘ That wretched war,” said he to 
Las Casas, “‘ was my ruin: it divided my forces, obliged me 
to multiply my efforts, and injured my character for morality.” 

The train being thus well laid, an open rupture with Por- 
tugal, (all this while in nominal alliance and friendship with 
France,) was all that was needed to fire it. An occasion for 
this Bonaparte found in the continental system. England, 
he had declared to be the enemy of the continent, and had 
therefore closed all the ports of the latter to her ships. Por- 
tugal alone kept up an intercourse upon which a large pro- 
portion of her subjects depended for their subsistence. More 
than a month, however, before the signing of the treaty of 
Fontainbleau, the prince of Brazil had been informed by the 
French and Spanish ambassadors, that he must come into 
the system of exclusion, close his ports to the English, im- 
prison their resident merchants, and confiscate their proper- 
ty, or war would be declared against him by their respective 
sovereigns. ‘The prince, who possessed many high quali- 
ties, refused to go to this length of injustice, but conscious of 
his weakness, and that yield he must to some extent, con- 
sented to close his ports, at the same time advising the Eng- 
lish merchants to wind up their affairs, and quit the country. 
Three weeks had been allowed by Bonaparte for compliance 
with his demands, but before an answer could be returned to 
him, he seized the Portuguese vessels in his harbors, and 
before the three weeks had expired, he despatched Junot to 
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head the invading army. At the same time, both from the 
Spanish and the French courts, the Portuguese ambassadors 
were dismissed. Thinking to save his country from the hor- 
rors of invasion, the prince now yielded i toto, and arrested 
the few English merchants who had remained, declaring at 
the same time that so soon as an invading army entered Por- 
tugal, he would embark for Brazil. lt was an important 
part of Bonaparte’s plan, to get the royal family into his power, 
for through:them he hoped to obtain their American posses- 
sions also; and while his agents, therefore, by fair and 
deceiving promises, endeavored to lull the prince into secu- 
rity, he threw aside all regard for decency, his previous and 
existing engagements, justice, the opinion of the world, 
everything but his own power, and ordered Junot to march 
rapidly upon Lisbon. With this, opened the first act of the 
tragedy. It was planned by a consummate master of the 
art, too cold and callous to heed the old rule, that deeds of 
blood should be done off tue stage, and who boldly acted out 
his plot in the very gaze of the horror-stricken world. 

Junot, ‘one of the most grasping, extravagant, and pro- 
fligate of the French generals,” a man whom Bonaparte 
himself, according to Las Casas, “ stigmatized as a monster 
of rapacity,” commenced his march from Salamanca, and 
on the seventeenth day of November, 1807, reached Alcan- 
tara, a frontier town of Portugal. On the same day, he 
informed the Portuguese of his coming, in a proclamation, in 
which their forced rupture with England was made the excuse 
for his invasion ; his presence being needed to protect them 
from the “ perfidious English,” and to save Lisbon from the 
fate of Copenhagen. With vague promises, he mingled very 
definite threats, which might have served as a hint of that 
awful reality which in three days more the Portuguese began 
to experience. On the twenty-first, with one division of his 
army, he reached Castello Branco, about fifty miles from 
Alcantara. His comim& had been announced but a few 
hours, and the astonished Yaagistrates had made no prepara- 
tions for entertaining him. ) In an ill-humor, he quartered 
himself in the Episcopal Pglace. His adjutants plundered 
the bishop’s valuables, hunted out concealed money, and 
then openly demanded it. The night the French passed in 
the town is described, says Southey, as an image of hell. 
They were not resisted, and their general’s word had been 
pledged for their good conduct ; yet the latter set an exam- 
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ple in the palace, which officers and men out of doors zeal- 
ously followed. They wantonly destroyed what they could 
not carry off; they cut down the fruit trees, broke or burnt 
the images in the churches, and trampled on the very wafer 
itself. ‘They were performing a march of unusual rapidity, 
but they managed to sweep the country as they went. 
Between Castello Branco and Abrantes, fifty miles farther 
in advance, they gathered a great drove of cattle, with 
which, like marauders, they entered Abrantes, where the 
generals sold the booty for their own profit. The place 
was then ordered to furnish shoes and rations for twelve 
thousand men; and while the inhabitants strained every 
nerve to meet one fourth of this demand, the utmost they 
could do, the extortioners robbed the convent, threatened to 
fusilade the friar, if he did not bring money, and stabled 
their horses at the altars of the church. 

It was not till Junot reached this place, that the Portuguese 
government heard of his invasion, and the prince immedi- 
ately resolved to depart for Brazil, and leave Portugal under 
a provisional regency. Did it come within our plan to nar- 
rate the particulars of his departure, its hurry and confusion ; 
the alarm and excitement of the people; the crowd assembled 
on the shore in the early morning ; the prince, “pale and 
trembling, his face bathed in tears, ” embarking amid the 
blessings of the populace ; the females of the royal family in 
deep affliction and dismay, going to the different ships in 
which, for greater security against accidents, they were to 
sail; the grief of so many parting friends ; the distraction of 
families separated in the confusion, part getting on board one 
vessel, part on another, — could we describe all this, surely 
our readers would share in the feelings of those Portuguese, 
who, on the morning of the twenty-seventh of November, 
now shed tears at the forced exile of their prince, and the 
misery of their country, and now invoked curses upon the 
author of it all. 

Junot, who was aware of the danger of his prey’s esca- 
ping, hurried on with extraordinary rapidity, yet found time 
by the way to order to execution a gentleman who concealed 
a beautiful horse from his rapacity, an order which was miti- 
gated into treatment the most ignominious. He arrived at 
Lisbon in time to get a glimpse of the sails of the departing 
fleet. He had sent before him a proclamation, declaiming 
against the English, and promising protection and security, 
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provided the inhabitants were quiet. The very women of 
Lisbon, Southey says, might have knocked the French sol- 
diers on the head, they were so faint and exhausted with 
their long march, but no opposition was offered, no violence, 
hence they had the fullest claim on the fulfilment of Junot’s 
promises. He speedily showed how he meant to keep them. 
A palace and twelve thousand cruzados had been assigned 
him ;—he took the money, and compelled one of the weal- 
thiest merchants to entertain him. His officers followed his 
example, and quartered themselves on the other principal 
men, while a large portion of the inmates of the convents 
were turned out to make room for the troops. 

As soon as he was supported by a sufficient force, Junot 
commenced his work of oppression. Although foreign com- 
merce was destroyed, internal trade stopped, and the mer- 
chants of Lisbon had vast losses by the confiscation of their 
property in France ; they were required to furnish a com- 
pulsory loan of three millions of cruzados. Next followed 
an edict confiscating English goods, and ordering all persons 
who possessed any to give them up in three days on penalty 
of a fine ten times their value. The use of all kinds of arms 
was then prohibited. The reiigious feelings of the people 
were shocked by Junot’s quartering in the convents, not the 
troops only, but the women who accompanied them. Such 
measures as these, joined with others that betrayed the 
design of the French thoroughly to subjugate the kingdom 
and make it a sort of appanage of France, irritated the Por- 
tuguese to madness; and a tumult ensued, in which the 
native troops were made to fire upon their own countrymen. 
In consequence of this natural and inevitable outburst of 
popular feeling, Junot saw fit to erect military tribunals, to 
denounce imprisonment and death against all persons carrying 
arms, to prohibit all assemblies, to forbid the midnight 
Christmas service in the churches, and to restrict the ringing 
of the bell that had been wont to summon the people to the 
services of religion. A new evil began next to threaten the 
unfortunate city—a scarcity of food. The magistrates 
throughout the country, having foreseen this, had commenced 
laying up stores for the time of need, when Junot in his abso- 
lute power forbade them, wntil his troops were fully supplied. 
Such was French rapacity that the culture of the soil was 
in great measure abandoned, since the farmers were sure of 
not reaping its fruits ; and as they would not voluntarily labor 
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for their conquerors, they were actually forced todoso. We 
pass over several minor matters, such as exacting money 
from Brazilians who wished to return to their native country, 
the enforcing of some rigorous police regulations, and the 
publication of some monstrous falsehoods concerning the 
internal condition of England, by way of deceiving and 
dispiriting the Portuguese, — to notice for a moment the offi- 
cial account of the seizure of Portugal published at Paris. 
It is worth mentioning, as another specimen of the moral code 
of the emperor in civil matters, and is in perfect keeping with 
that upon which he practised in military. France and Russia, 
said this document, were combined to restore peace tothe world, 
and to compel England to forego those haughty claims with 
which she disturbed the seas. France had a right to demand 
neutrality from the other European powers ; and if the Eng- 
lish violated the territories of any of them, they were bound 
to make their flags respected, or France would have a right 
to consider them friends to England. The ships of a nation 
are as much protected by its flag as its territories. But the 
English had boarded and searched the ships of the Portu- 
guese, and the Emperor Napoleon therefore had a right to 
require Portugal to declare war against England in order to 
maintain the continental system, (which was for his own 
benefit and to gratify his own ambition,) or to consider her at 
war with himself. Portugal, though deceitfully pretending 
to break her alliance with England, had permitted her mer- 
chants to escape and carry off their goods. Therefore, the 
Emperor Napoleon was compelled to declare war against, 
invade, and take possession of the kingdom. Such was 
Bonaparte’s published statement, of which falsehoods were 
the facts, absurdities the deductions, and violence the appli~ 
cation. It is gratifying to learn from the conclusion of the 
report that Bonaparte regretted the necessity which ruled 
him, thought war a scourge, and wished to devote himself 
wholly to the interests of his people. But, we suppose, 
‘¢ sternest fate said, No!” 

When the emperor’s determination to annex Portugal to 
his dominious was published at Lisbon, innumerable fair pro- 
mises were made, the value of which was by this time fully 
understood. We proceed to state briefly how they were 
fulfilled. The population of Portugal was less than three 
millions, and the first step of the new government was to 
impose a war-contribution to the amount of one hundred mil- 
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lions of francs, being a poll-tax of about six dollars and a 
half. This supposes that every man paid; but as a vast 
proportion could. not, and the contribution was imposed not 
on individuals, but on the nation, the enormous burden fell 
on, comparatively, a few. It was ordered to be paid in 
instalments, because it exceeded the whole amount of the 
circulating medium, and it was necessary that the money 
paid in one instalment should have time to get back to the 
people to be ready for another. We mentioned a compul- 
sory loan of two millions of cruzados which Junot had taken 
up; and which he now reckoned as so much paid towards 
the new contribution. This, converting a past loan into 
a present tax payment, was his only act of leniency; in other 
respects, the measure was felt in all its tremendous severity. 
We omit the various astounding details of the oppression, 
believing that the general facts in the following passage from 
our author will suffice to show its character and extent : 


“The French officers turned speculators; they purchased colo- 
nial goods, which they sént to France by land; and thus the money 
which they had extorted was reissued to answer fresh exactions, or 
serve as booty again. They carried on also a gainful trade in 
money ; importing French coin, which they forced into circulation, 
and exchanged for Spanish dollars, or for the fine gold of Portugal, 
at an enormous profit; or they purchased with it paper money, 
which usually fluctuated between twenty-eight and thirty per cent. 
discount; sometimes was as low as thirty-eight, and sometimes 
could find no purchasers. With this paper, according to law, they 
made half their payments at par; and when all their French money 
was expended in this manner, Junot issued an édict, by which he 
fixed a price, at which it was to be received for the contribution 
-lower than that at which he had suffered it to be introduced.”— 
Vol. L., p. 155. 


We cannot but pause to observe how the decree which 
appointed Junot governor in the emperor’s name, was at va- 
riance with the treaty of Fontainbleau. Of that treaty, now 
that it had served his turn, Bonaparte took no more notice. 
Godoy and his dreams of royalty, Charles and his despicable 
avarice, were thought of no more, except as they stood in the 
way of the emperor’s designs, who was so far from giving 
them Portugal, that he was just about depriving them of 
Spain. Thus Gop began even now to punish one party to 
the wrong, by means of the success of the other. 

By arrangements not necessary to mention, Junot got rid 
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of the small remnant of the Portuguese army ; and this slight 
restraint removed, French insolence became rampant. The 
feelings of the people were manifested in so many ways, that 
the conqueror found it necessary to strike terror into them in 
a manner characteristic of his usual mode of proceeding. 
Some soldiers having been sent to the hospital of Caldos, 
complained that the peasantry were insolent to them. 
Thomiers, their general, ordered a company of grenadiers 
to be stationed there, who, in some easy way, picked a quar- 
rel, which ended in a considerable tumult. Thomiers passed 
it off, by commanding the magistrate of the place to send 
him four persons to whom “a little punishment would do 
no harm,” and these, though wholly unconcerned in the fray, 
he imprisoned. Junot, however, seized the opportunity of 
striking a severe blow at the unruly people. He sent the 
well-known generai Loison, with three or four thousand 
men, to investigate the matter. A woman, who had been 
beaten by a French soldier, was required to point out the 
man, who was never punished. But two of the principal 
inhabitants of the place, with thirteen others, were condemn- 
ed to death; six of whom escaped, and nine were executed. 
After narrating this event, Southey introduces some remarks 
on the conduct of the French generals: 


“ Of all who were in this army,’’—that is, the army of Portugal,— 
“it is said there were only two who preserved a fair character, 
Travot and Charlot.” (But even these could not repress the gross 
and fearful excesses of their inferior officers and men; and what 
* the state of things was when all, from the highest to the lowest, 
gave loose reins to villainy, our historian in a note relates) — One 
of their officers, a man of the old school, who had not forgotten the 
manners and the feelings of better days, did not scruple to declare, 
in the house where he was quartered, that the army was ruined. 
He had seen robbery enough in his time, he said, but never to 
an excess like the present; and where this was suffered, an army 
must inevitably be destroyed: and he ran through the names of 
the generals, calling each a robber as he named him, and venting 
the bitterness of his heart in thus giving each the appellation which 
was so richly merited by all.” —Vol .L., p. 164. 


Amid all this ruin and misery, there was no slackening for a 
moment the rein of oppression ; there was no sparing a sin- 
gle lash that would goad the people to fresh exertions. 
Many persons were unable to meet the enormous sums in 
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which they were assessed, in consequence of the war con- 
tribution ; their property was taken from them, forced into 
market, and sold for whatever it would bring. Not a claim 
was given up, every defaulter was stripped of all he pos- 
sessed; the whole contribution was remorselessly exacted. 
No wonder that a sin, hitherto rare in Portugal, became an 
every-day matter, and that suicide, to commit which, in 
ordinary times, the Portuguese had few inducements, was 
now resorted to by all classes in madness and despair. If 
they did not die by their own hands, and if want, misery 
and disease forced them upon the charity of government, 
they only met death in another form ; for it is computed that 
in the Royal Hospital at Lisbon, once one of the most famous 
- in Europe, two thirds of the patients who died, were per- 
mitted by the French to s/arve to death. But let us be just ! 
The oppressors were not altogether unfeeling. Their bowels 
of compassion experienced once,— memorable occasion! a 
slight twinge —very slight, however. ‘There were ten thou- 
sand starving wretches in the streets of Lisbon, and as Junot 
had wrung from them millions of dollars, his generosity was 
moved at their situation, and he distributed to them weekly, 
four hundred and five billets, of two francs each? What were 
they among somany? ‘The Frenchman was a staunch infi- 
del, but if he thought the vast multitude could be thus fed, 
he had faith in as great a miracle as that of the two loaves 
and five small fishes. But it was all a pretence; and when 
this act of his was loudly proclaimed throughout all Europe, 
as if French pity, instead of distilling slowly, at stated inter- 
vals, drop by drop, was pouring out in an overwhelming flood 
of charity, the true motive of it was made manifest. It was 
to deceive the world, and was planned in the genuine Bona- 
partean ay: As the schoolboy makes India rubber 
the foundation of his ball, that it may bound the higher, 
so Bonaparte took care, in the centre of every huge 
falsehood, to put a small grain of truth, that his fabrication 
might not fall to the ground altogether unelastic.* Our 
readers may suppose, that to those who could procure the 
means, there was at least one mode of escape from all these 


* At a later period of the war, when Lisbon had been rescued from the French, 
but was still suffering the effects of their tyranny, the English officers started a 
subscription for the benefit of the sufferers, and, together with those of the native 
inhabitants who were able to contribute, supported for a considerable time, eighty 
thousand persons. 
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evils, namely, emigration. But this outlet, through which 
at first many had fled, was now closed up with the severest 
penalties. It was made the duty of every local magistrate, 
to report to the government the name and residence of every 
individual who emigrated. All his property was forthwith 
sequestrated, and if his relations and heirs concealed any of 
it, they were dealt with as if they had stolen another’s goods. 
We cannot recount all the details of this edict, but as we 
note that, in the minutest particulars, emigration was guarded 
against, it seems to us as if the French, having converted 
Portugal into a place of torment, were now, with fiend-like 
ingenuity, stopping up every crevice through which the im- 
prisoned souls could escape. 

This edict concerning emigrants, proceeded from Lagarde, 
who, before he came to Lisbon, had established for himself 
a name for rapacity in Italy. He was placed at the head of 
the police department, and his efforts, according to Southey, 
were mainly “directed to the two objects of securing the 
intrusive government, and enriching himself.” An instance 
of his skill in the latter, we mention as contrasting well with 
the boasted charity of the government. A riot occurred in an 
obscure and filthy part of the city, among the vilest of its popu- 
lation, during which two Frenchmen were killed, and three 
wounded. Lagarde immediately apprehended some of the 
rioters, and imposed trifling fines, under severe penalties, 
upon the various classes of vagabonds who inhabited that 
quarter ; and the sum which he extorted from these wretches, 
amounted to “ more than five times the weekly sum distri- 
buted by the intrusive government ainong the starving popu- 

. lation of Lisbon.” 

During the six months which had elapsed since Junot had 
entered Lisbon, those events succeeded in rapid succession 
which placed Joseph Bonaparte on the throne of Spain. We 
do not intend to relate any of them, and simply mention the 
result in the language of Southey, assuring the reader that to 
one who peruses the history page after page, so that every 
new fact has time to produce its impression, the following 
words seem miserably flat and unexpressive. 


“ Having, under pretence of a treaty, secured the passes of the 
Pyrenees, seized the three strong places upon the frontiers, and the 
important city of Barcelona, marched his armies into the heart 
of the kingdom, and occupied the capital itself, Bonaparte had 
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drawn the royal family within his reach, serpent-like, by the fasci- 
nation of fear, and compelled them to sign the act of their abdica- 
tion and disgrace. The train of perfidy whereby he had thus far 
accomplished his purpose is unexampled even in the worst ages of 
history. The whole transaction was one of pure unmingled trea- 
chery, unprovoked, unextenuated, equally detestable in its motives, 
its means, and its end........ The artifices which he had 
employed were of the basest kind. Never perhaps had any plot of 
perfidious ambition been more coarsely planned. His scheme was 
to use falsehood and violence without remorse ; to repeat protesta- 
tions enough for deceiving, ... and employ force enough for inti- 
midating. . . .” 


By such means was the “Intruder” placed upon the 
throne. Then followed the insurrection of the whole Span- 
ish nation, rising without concert, without encouragement, 
without leaders, money, discipline, every earthly requisite 
for the struggle save brave hearts and willing hands, — yet 
strong in a righteous cause, and in energy, quickened by in- 
dignation and hate,—and hope, springing out of, and rooted 
in despair. Under such auspices provisional assemblies or 
juntas were formed in every province ; armies were gathered ; 
and amid many reverses, two or three decisive victories 
expelled the usurper from Madrid. This success was fol- 
lowed in June, 1808, by the first defence of Zaragossa, fear- 
ful, yet glorious. It was of course impossible that these 
events should not be heard in Portugal, and stimulate the 
people there to like deeds, and accordingly in June the insur- 
rection broke out. We now turn to the detail of the loathsome 
horrors whica we have undertaken to recount, in the hope of 


freeing some minds from the absurd and wicked notion that, 


there was any glory in the triumphs of the French imperial 
arms in the Peninsula. It shall be briefly given, for a few 
facts will serve our purpose as well as a thousand. 

The insurrection, which began at Porto, (or Oporto,) 
spread rapidly throughout the kingdom, until the whole coun- 
de save in the immediate neighborhood of those places 
where large bodies of French troops were stationed, was in 
arms. Junot and his generals were prompt in supporting 
their tyranny, and the first important opportunities they had 
of displaying the spirit in which they would act, were at 
Villa Vigosa and Beja, two towns in the south of Portugal. 
At the former of these places, the soldiery, with a cold- 
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hearted infidelity that saw nothing in error to pity, had 
amused themselves by ridiculing the peasants as they came 
to worship at the shrine of ‘* Nostra Senhora dos Remedios ;” 
insult led to violence, which ended in open insurrection. The 
peasantry were overpowered, “the bayonet was used with 
little mercy or discrimination, two hundred persons were 
killed in the streets, many more in the country, twelve pri- 
soners were put to death as ring-leaders in what the French 
called rebellion, and the place was given up to pillage for 
one hour.” At Beja, two soldiers were murdered by a mob, 
and in payment of their lives, and to punish the “ rebels,” 
twelve hundred of a brave but undisciplined multitude were 
slain in action, ‘and all who were taken in arms were put 
todeath. The worst excesses followed by which humanity 
can be disgraced and outraged, and the city was sacked and 
set on fire.” (Vol. ii. p. 104.) “Inhabitants of Alem Tejo,” 
was the proclamation issued subsequently, ‘ Beja has revolt- 
ed, and Beja exists no longer. Its guilty inhabitants have 
been put to the edge of the sword, and its houses delivered 
up to pillage and the flames!” 

The French, however, were to learn by experience that 
the spirit of the people was only the more inflamed by such 
cruelties; but it was a lesson they learnt slowly. In July, 
(LS08,) a month afterwards, the inhabitants of Leiria, a town 
in the centre of Portugal, made an impotent struggle for 
liberty. They were unarmed, undisciplined, but goaded to 
madness by oppression. Their resistance was scarcely more 
than momentary; they fled, imploring mercy, and “ from 
eight to nine hundred men were left upon the field :” yet the 
French commander extolled the moderation of his troops, 
and in a proclamation specified the points in which it was 
shown. ‘ Sepulchres of Leiria,” says the Portuguese his- 
torian, Neves, “ prove ye the falsehood with which these 
robbers, as cruel as they are perfidious, have deceived the 
world.” 


“ They entered the city on all sides,” says Southey, “and began 
an indiscriminate butchery; old and young, women and babes, 
were butchered, in the streets, in the houses, in the churches, in 
the fields. The most atrocious acts of cruelty were committed, and 
not by the common soldiers only. One of the superior officers 
related of himself, that a feeling of pity came over him, when, upon 
entering the town, he met a woman with an infant at her breast, 
but calling to mind that he was a soldier, he pierced mother and 
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child with one thrust! Free scope was given to every abominable 
passion ; and in the general pillage, the very graves were opened, 
upon the supposition that treasure might have been hidden there, 
as in a place where no plunderer would look to find it. When the 
slaughter in the streets had ceased, they began to hunt for prisoners, 
and all who were found were taken to an open space before the 
chapel of St. Bartholomew, there to beput to death. The greater 
number of these poor wretches fell on their knees, some stretching 
their hands in unavailing agony towards their murderers for mercy ; 
others, lifting them to heaven, directed their last prayers, where 
mercy would be found. The murderers, as if they delighted in the 
act of butchery, began their work with the sword and bayonet, and 
the butt-end of the musket, and finished it by firing upon their vic- 
tims.” —Vol. IL., p. 126. 


On the same day at Almeida, “a disorderly multitude” fled 
before General Loison, as soon as they were attacked, and 
in the pursuit a thousand were slain ; and yet, again, to com- 
plete the “glory” of this day, Charlot, in honor and hu- 
manity, the reader will remember, so far before his brethren, 
entered a small village where “all horrible crimes and cruel- 
ties were committed ; one inoffensive old man was taken 
out of the town and burnt alive, within sight and hearing of 
the fugitives upon the mountains; and the French, having 
carried off everything that was portable, set fire to the place.” 
P. 129. And here we may introduce the quotation, which 
Southey cited from Wordsworth, and concerning which, he 
well remarks, that it is in that strain of profoundest feeling 
and philosophy by which his higher compositions are distin- 
guished. ‘ To be the victim of such bloody-mindedness is 
a doleful lot for a nation; and the anguish must have been 
rendered still more poignant by the scoffs and insults, and 
by that heinous contempt of the most awful truths with which 
the perpetrator of those cruelties has proclaimed them. Mer- 
ciless ferocity is an evil familiar to our thoughts ; but these 
combinations of malevolence historians have not yet been 
called upon to record; and writers of fiction, if they have 
ever ventured to create passions resembling them, have con- 
fined, out of reverence for the acknowledged constitution of 
human nature, those -passions to reprobate spirits. Such 
tyranny is, in the strictest sense, intolerable ; not because it 
aims at the extinction of life, but of everything which gives 
life < value, — of virtue, of reason, of repose in Gop, or in 
truth. 
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On the 29th of July, the province of Alem Tejo witnessed 
a third merciless infliction, worse than that which desolated 
either Beja or Villa Vigosa. The town of Evora was be- 
sieged and taken from the insurgents. It was abandoned to 
the soldiers. 
“Convents and churches,” says Southey, “ afforded no asylum; 
not those who had borne arms alone, but children and old men 
were massacred, and women were violated and slaughtered. The 
lowest computation makes the number of these victims amount to 
nine hundred. The clergy and religioners were especial objects 
of vengeance ; they were literally hunted from their hiding places 
like wild beasts: eight-and-thirty were butchered; among them 
was the Bishop of Maranham. According to the French account, 
eight thousand were killed and wounded.” The conduct of the con- 
querors, Southey affirms on good authority, was marked with de- 
liberate and sportive cruelty of the most flagitious kind. He also 
says, “ Concerning the conduct of the general officers, as respects 
their sense of honor, I happen to possess some rather curious 
information. Loison promised the archbishop that his property 
should not be touched. After this promise, Loison himself, with 
some of his officers, entered the archbishop’s library, which was 
one of the finest in Portugal; they took down all the books, in the 
hope of discovering valuables behind them ; they broke off the gold 
and silver clasps from the magnificent bindings of the rarest part 
of the collection; and in their disappointment at finding so little 
plunder, tore in pieces a whole pile of manuscripts. They took 
every gold and silver coin from his cabinet of medals, and every 
jewel and bit of the precious metals with which the relics were 
adorned, or which decorated anything in his oratory. Loison was 
even seen, in noon day, to take the archbishop’s episcopal ring from 
the table, and pocket it.”—p. 147. 


While the French were thus manifesting their prowess, an 
English armament, under the command of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, landed in Portugal, some fifty miles north of Lisbon, 
and Junot, already rendered uneasy by the insurrection 
which had become general, saw the coming term of his ty- 
ranny keep pace with the approach of the English. He 
recalled as many of his troops as were within reach, and 
prepared for the result, whatever it might be. The church 
plate, which he had sacrilegiously seized to an enormous 
amount, and had caused to be melted, he removed, together 
with a quantity of portable plunder, on board of a ship in the 
harbor. ‘ Whole piles of rich hangings and vestments, the 
spoils of palaces and churches, were burnt in a building 
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erected for that purpose, . . . for the sake of the gold and sil- 
ver wherewith they were embroidered.” — p. 179. 

The approach of the day of retribution produced upon 
Junot the effect which it always does upon bad, low-minded, 
and mean-spirited men,—a fear of the consequences of evil 
deeds. Junot endeavored, in a proclamation issued before 
his march to meet the English, to conciliate the inhabitants 
of Lisbon, to whom his presence had been a daily source of 
pain, and poverty, me starvation, and death. He still 
threatened, but in the style of one who was anxious to shift 
off the responsibility of putting his threats into execution upon 
those whose own misconduct would bring the fulfilment upon 
themselves. He affected a horror at anticipated calamities, 
which he had never evinced at all the actual atrocities of 
the past. It was time for him to begin to look amiable and 
speak softly, and his altered style reminds us of an insolent 
bully, who suddenly lowers his loud tone and qualifies his 
bold words, when he sees some one approaching able and 
ready to rescue the victim of his cowardly oppression. It is 
not needful for us to state how successfully the army of Eng- 
land contended for the oppressed Portuguese in the battles 
of Rolica and Vimeiro ; nor does it come within the design 
of this article to notice how little English diplomacy profited 
by the advantages won by English courage. An armistice 
was agreed to, preparatory to a definite convention, the ob- 
ject of which was the evacuation of Portugal by the French. 
One article of the armistice, however, we must not pass over, 
and our readers will not forget that we asked for it, their 
special attention. It was, that every individual of the French 
army should be transported into France with his arms, bag- 
gage, and private property, and that he should be deprived of 
no part of it whatsoever. To this article an objection was 
made, but Kellermann, one of the most prominent of the French 
generals, who negotiated the armistice, explained, that the 
words were only to bear their strict grammatical meaning. In the 
convention of Cintra, subsequently concluded, this article, 
with others, was ratified. The previous discussion had clearly 
explained its meaning, and if there was one part of the treaty 
more binding upon the French than another, it was this, for 
they themselves had settled its interpretation. Moreover, 
before the negotiations were concluded, an article was pro- 
posed to compel the French generals ‘to disgorge the church 
plate which they had stolen ;” but it was withdrawn, ‘on the 
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repeated representations of Kellermann, that its introduction 
into a public document would be reproachful to the French 
army. The commander-in-chief, he said, was particularly 
desirous it should be omitted” —(no wonder, considering the 
contents of that ship in the harbor)—‘“ and he was willing, 
on that condition, to pledge his word of honor! that no pro- 
perty of this kind should be removed.” He then disclaimed 
any knowledge of past depredations, and succeeded, by 
downright Ly1ne, in deceiving the honorable men with whom 
he was dealing. 

We admire the manly candor and boldness, as well as the 
Christian principle, Southey manifests in reproving the leni- 
ency which the British generals showed to the immorality of 
the French. He speaks of it severely, and rightly condemns 
his countrymen for meeting at social entertainments “‘ men 
who were responsible for the horrors committed at Evora and 
Leiria.” Such conduct emboldened the French, and they 
commenced plundering the treasury, the museum, vublic 
libraries, arsenals, churches, houses and stores of indi ’iduals. 
It was found that they expected to carry off the privat2 valua- 
bles of the prince of Brazil and other individuals, and of the 
churches ; the royal library and the museum. They robbed 
the Deposito Publico of twenty thousand pounds, and they 
demanded the public revenues. They proposed to carry off 
several ships, and Junot asked for five vessels to convey his 
personal effects! Such bold robbery could not be tolerated, 
and the English commissioners, who were charged with the 
due execution of the convention, were obliged to insist upon 
restitution. Their demand was unwillingly complied with, 
and Junot issued an order to his army to restore, within 
twenty-four hours, everything which had been taken from 
any public or private establishment. What testimony this 
order bears to the true character of these men, and wherein 
does their respectability appear greater than that of the thief 
or the robber, who confesses at the bar of justice, the filching 
of a handkerchief, or the midnight burglar? But we have 
not yet fully developed their nice appreciation of the laws of 
honor. 

Immediately after issuing the order just mentioned, Junor, 
Duke of Abrantes, general in the army of the Peninsula, 
and one of the brightest stars that encircled the imperial 
throne, through the agency of an aide-de-camp, attempted to 
embark the prince regent’s horses as his own property. He 
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was compelled to restore them. The next day, a similar 
experiment was tried with two carriages belonging to the 
duke of Sussex, and with like success. Then it was found 
that he had embarked a collection of pictures. Being 
charged with it, he said they had been given him. This was 
found to be false, and he then tried to shift the blame upon 
a relation of his, who, refusing to land or to give up the 
paintings, was compelled to do both. Fifty-three boxes of 
indigo were then discovered among Junot’s “ personal” 
effects, but he disclaimed any knowledge of them, and the 
. commissioners acquitted him of the charge of stealing them, 
with what reason, does not appear. In all the instances 
above named, the robbers—such they literally were, — were 
detected, and obliged to refund. But the enormous sums of 
gold and silver coin which they had taken, could not be 
recovered, or were not, as it appears, through want of energy. 
The silver melted into bars, which they had stolen from the 
churches, was also the subject of considerable negotiation, 
and a compromise was at length agreed to, by which the 
French bound themselves to pay their debts with this stolen 
specie. But even then, ingenuity was put to the torture, to 
wring from her some method of avoiding the payment. 
Southey alludes to these efforts; but we are tired of tran- 
scribing these records of dishonesty and meanness, and trust 
we have done enough to show how amply we could justify 
the language used in the commencement of this article. We 
conclude with the just comments of the historian. 


“The courtesy which had been shown towards the French gen- 
erals, in the course of the negotiation, had the effect of fixing upon 
them a deeper stigma, by bringing into full view a low chicanery, 
a total want of honor, and utter disregard of truth, which could not 
have been suspected, if it had not been thus officially proved and 
placed upon public record. Had such charges been advanced by 
the enemy against the general officers of the British army, the 
strictest inquiry would have been instituted, and no rank, no influ- 
ence, no professional merits, could have screened the offenders. 
They would have been dismissed with ignominy from the service 
which they had disgraced, and for ever excluded from all honorable 
society. There was atime when the highest eulogium which the 
French bestowed upon a soldier, was to say that he was without 
fear, and without reproach; but under the system of Bonaparte, 
nothing was considered reproachful in his soldiers, provided they 
feared nothing in this world or in the next.”—Vol. IL, p. 254. 
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We have now given our readers a sketch of the conduct 
of the French army, in a small part of the Peninsula, during 
a portion of the time that ill-fated district was abandoned to 
their power. Were we to continue our narrative to the end 
of the war, and embrace all the instances of oppression, cru- 
elty, and perfidy which Southey has recorded, the closest 
condensation would not enable us to come within the pre- 
scribed limits of a Review. It is the war in Spain that was 
marked by the greatest outrages and barbarities ; but we 
have confined ourselves to Portugal, and have considered 
the movements in that country only down to the time of the 
convention of Cintra, not touching upon the subsequent 
military operations on a larger scale, when horrors were mul- 
tiplied to an almost incalculable amount. All these we have 
left untouched, and yet have found enough to justify us in ex- 
pressing the deepest detestation of the conduct of the French. 
The facts we have given are a fair sample of the mode in 
which, throughout the whole Peninsula, Bonaparte’s power, 
and the terror of his name, and its GLory too, were supported. 
When he could no longer sustain himself, and the French 
armies were retreating through the desolated scenes, and 
over the blasted soil, which they had found at their first 
coming fair and fruitful, the last wanton displays of their 
wickedness seemed to flow from utter depravity of heart, to 
be indulged for the sake of wickedness, and can only be de- 
scribed as the final efforts of devilish hate to concentrate as 
much torment as possible in the few remaining moments in 
which it was permitted to spend its baffled fury. Let us 
not be thought to exaggerate. Our readers may judge 
whether the facts we have already detailed do not utterly 
destroy any d@ priori objections, drawn from the improba- 
bility that men of such high military fame would be guilty of 
such atrocities ; and that if they really had been so depraved, 
the world would never have been so loud in its applause of 
their courage, skill, and intellect—objections which, one 
unacquainted with the true history of those times might op- 
pose to the severity of our condemnation. On the contrary, 
do not those facts establish strong @ priort grounds for ex- 
pecting that a war, commenced, as we have seen, in lawless 
violence, would end in deeds which might properly be called 
*¢ devilish ?” 

The very nature of the Peninsular war, its design and ori- 
gin, and the mode of carrying it on, placed all who were 
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engaged in it, on the French side, in a position fearfully im- 
moral. The faithful discharge of their duty (if it may be so 
termed) as soldiers, compelled them to violate the laws of 
Gop and man. They were members of a vast army poured 
into the Peninsula to effect the will of one bad man. The 
assault was unprovoked ; and they had not one just object 
in view. Every act, therefore, even within the limits of 
what is usually called honorable warfare, was, in them, dis- 
honorable. But farther, — the system which Bonaparte pur- 
sued in this, as in other wars, aggravated their guilt, and 
drove them to the commission of crimes which no code, di- 
vine or human, ever tolerated. His plan was to outnumber 
his opponents at first, and then to make the disparity greater 
by destroying as many of them as possible. For the support 
of his armies he made comparatively little provision, but left 
them to get their subsistence as they best could, from the 
country where they were quartered. Must not the professed 
apologist of Napoleon grant that these well-known and gen- 
erally admitted facts, prepare us to believe the fearful tales 
which are told of men so situated? In a bad cause, in 
which they were ordered to sustain themselves in a worse 
way, it is at least credible that their excesses would be 
extreme. But we do not presume to rely on general princi- 
ples like these, to bear us out in the language of reprobation, 
in which we have spoken of the conduct of the French of- 
ficers and soldiers in this war; we will substantiate the 
charges by a more distinct ‘specification of them, and only 
regret that our limits will not allow us to do if more in detail. 
We might make out a long list of vioLATIONS OF GooD FAITH, 
including falsehoods and misrepresentations, from the entrap- 
ping of Ferdinand, and then through the whole development of 
the system; in the use of forged papers; the repeated issuing 
of deceptive proclamations by Junot, Ney, Suchet, and 
others; Lasnes’ breach of his solemn pledge to Palafox, 
Massena’s false report of the action on the Coa, and, more 
generally, the studiously perverted accounts of battles, the 
numerous gross misstatements of the progress of the war, 
and of the condition of the respective parties, published in 
France and Spain, all in furtherance of the same systematic 
perfidy. And, then, how numerous are the instances of 
their atrocious BARBARITIES, their murders in cold blood, the 
needless slaughters after battles and sieges, the cruel manner 
in which they put to death, the outrages they committed for 
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the gratification of their brutal lusts, and all the other foul 
deeds in which ferocity and inhumanity could manifest them- 
selves. Under this head we have especially in view the 
edicts of the French government to destroy the Spanish ar- 
mies by carnage, the conduct of Murat at Madrid, of Le- 
febre Desnouettes at Tudela, of Duhesme at Mataro and 
in Catalonia, of Bessieres at Rio Seco, of Cassagne at Jaen, 
of Dupont in Catalonia, Loison at Zaragossa, Pego, and 
Regoa, Sebastiani at Ciudad Real, Ney at Soria and in Gali- 
cia, Lasselle near Talavera, Suchet at Tarragona, and again 
near Barcelona, Victor at Medullin, Marmont near Sala- 
manca, and Soult in Portugal. The last named general, 
when his officers had shown some reluctance to perform the 
horrible work required of them, complained to his govern- 
ment of “their moral debility,” meaning that weakness of 
conscience and of nerves, which shuddered at the perpetra- 
tion of certain atrocities, and desired that, in future, the of- 
ficers sent to serve under him should be more “ ampassible.” 
We might readily extend this enumeration, were it neces- 
sary toestablish our positions ; but volumes would not suffice 
to make it complete, and we pass toa third count of the 
indictment —their Roppertes, including pillages, and unlaw- 
ful seizures of private property ; and we call up in support of 
the charge the following instances, as they are set forth in 
our author :—in chapter fifth, Duhesme’s pillage of Mataro; 
in chapter tenth, Kellermann’s exactions ; in chapter four- 
teenth, Ney’s three days’ pillage of Soria, and the pillages 
at Madrid ; in chapter sixteenth, the account of the discharge 
of their debts by bills on Spanish America, to be “paid when 
the French should get possession of it, and afierwards of the 
plunder of Corunna, of Soult’s predatory Tartar warfare in 
Galicia, Victor’s systematic pillage at Talavera, Suchet’s 
system of raising money in Aragon, and the exactions and 
oppressions everywhere practised for satisfying their rapaci- 
ties. Whoever has read any faithful history of these cam- 
paigns must know, that we have not cited more than one out 
of a thousand of the various enormities which were committed 
by these invaders—and committed, too, not in the way of 
the inevitable calamities of war, but characterized by outra- 
ges and wickednesses peculiarly their own. It may be ob- 
jected, that for our facts we have used the authority of an 
avowed and violent opponent of Bonaparte and his adhe- 
rents, and that they ought therefore to be received with great 
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allowances. Some weight would be due to this objection, if 
we had taken up the subject in a political or military point of 
view ; but as we have done it wholly in a moral one, we may 
confidently assert that in that relation the testimony of a 
writer of Mr. Southey’s integrity cannot be impeached. 
Greater labor can have been bestowed by no historian in 
inquiring into facts, than he bestowed upon the history of this 
war; and we learn from the conclusion of the work, that it 
was written under a solemn sense of his responsibility. 


“ My task,” says he, “is ended here ; and if in the course of this 
long and faithful history it should seem that I have anywhere ceased 
to bear the ways of Providence in mind, or to have admitted a feel- 
ing or given utterance to a thought, inconsistent with glory to Gop 
in the highest, and good-wili towards men, let the benevolent 
reader impute it to that inadvertence or inaccuracy of expression, 
from which no diligence, however watchful, can aiways be secure ; 
and as such, let him forgive what, if I were conscious of it, I should 
not easily forgive in myself.” 


We are well aware that the foregoing view of the charac- 
_ ter and conduct of Bonaparte but ill accords with the world’s 
estimate ; at the same time we know not how a different one 
can be entertained, when his deeds are tried by the test of 
Christian morality and the laws of humanity. To this test 
it has been our aim to bring them; and, in so doing, we 
hoped to revive a higher tone of moral and religious feeling 
in regard to one of the most important topics of the age, 
upon which a fearful laxity of principle has been manifested 
by men of all classes. It has been so common to think and 
speak of this man as the “ great emperor,” and of his com- 
panions as “sons of glory,” that it may seem idle ever to 
expect to see the prestige removed ; and so it certainly is, 
unless the Christian standard of right and duty is more wide- 
ly admitted as the only true one. Whenever that blessed 
period shall arrive, it will surely bring with it a solemn re- 
ng the apotheosis which the present age has decreed to 
its idol. 
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Arr. VIIL.—A Classical Dictionary ; containing an Account of 
the Principal Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, 
and intended to Elucidate all the Important Points connected 
with the Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, and Fine 
Arts of the Greeks and Romans ; together with an Account of 
Coins, Weights and Measures, and Tabular Values of the same. 
By Cuartes Antuon, LL.D., Jay-Professor of Columbia 
College. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. One 
volume, royal octavo, pp. 1420. 


WE run little risk, we think, in asserting the work before 
us to be the greatest of laborious scholarship that the Ame- 
rican classical press has as yet put forth, or American scho- 
lar prepared. Our heading already indicates that we owe 
it to the unwearied, learned industry of the classical Pro- 
fessor of Columbia College, one whose name and works have 
so often given subject to our more critical columns; but 
whose past labors, however Herculean we may have deem- 
ed some of them, sink, and are distanced by the greater one 
he has now accomplished. The amount of labor and varied 
learning involved in it are alike, to our ieeble eyes, enormous ; 
and when to this we add, that it comes from the pen of one 
whose daily academic duties* are such as would crush ordi- 
nary powers of endurance ; we confess, that we think the 
“ oak and triple brass” must lie in his frame, to have en- 
abled him to compass it, as well as in his heart, to lead him 
to undertake it. Nor would this alone be sufficient. Such 
work could come only from one master of the great secret 
of life—that of making as well as economizing time. Nor 
this only, but from one who holds life itself cheap, when 
compared with realizing some fixed idea; the criterion al- 
ways, we think, of those at whom the world wonders, whether . 
in arts or arms. In the learned Professor’s case, we hold 
that fixed idea to be the building up for himself and country 
such fame of classical scholarship as may not blench in pre- 
sence of European rivalry. 

But passing this by as matter of private thought, as well 
as from all farther personal reference, which has been drawn 
from us by our familiar knowledge of the author’s multitu- 


* Professor in the college, and rector of the grammar school, with its fifteen 
teachers, and three hundred students. 
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dinous labors, and the scholar-like devotion that alone could 
master them, pass we on to what concerns more directly the 
student, the scholar, and the public — we mean the nature 
of the work itself—the objects it is specially intended to 
serve, and the ability evinced in its execution, under which 
three heads, without farther preface, we propose at once to 
enter upon its examination. 

I. The nature of the work. On this point there are cer- 
tain erroneous impressions naturally enough arising, which 
require to be set right. In the first place, it is not an enlarge- 
ment of Lempriere’s classical dictionary. The long estab- 
lished popularity of that work, leads indeed many to imagine 
(all, perhaps, who have never critically examined it) that his 
labors have pre-occupied the classical ground, and that who- 
soever comes after him, can do little more than correct and 
enlarge ; building up on a foundation already laid by another, 
unto whom therefore belongs the true merit of the work. 
Now such view would be in this case not only an zmperfect, 
but a false one, doing injustice to Dr. Anthon, not only in the 
value of his labors, but in the merit of his scheme. The pre- 
sent work is on another plan than that of Lempriere, embra- 
cing, indeed, all that was good in his—but then with far 
wider limits of usefulness —a ** Thesaurus,” in truth, rather 
than a “ Dictionary ;” nor in saying that it embraces all that 
was good in Lempriere, would we be misunderstood as as- 
serting that it does so by way of indolent transfer: on the 
contrary, a comparison of the two works wiil show, that 
no smallest part is of such character; but that all, even the 
most insignificant articles, have received in their adoption 
some new merit, and become original through enlargement 
or correction, or at the very lowest, by re-examination with 
new and higher authorities. But even such are but minor 
points ; the greater articles stand as in reference to Lempriere, 
perfectly independent and original, owing nothing to him, 
beyond the creation of a popular demand for a classical work 
of larger extent and higher authority than his own. 

But this opens to us the wide question of the manifold 
defects of a work long over-praised. The secret of such 
false estimate of Lempriere lay in its being a practical mono- 
poly. It had filled the market, and was without competitors. 
The public had no measure by which to judge it. Classical 
teachers had no choice ; and therefore, like our early mono- 
poly steamboat on the Hudson, with all its defects, it was 
deemed as well as named, “ Paragon.” Like it, too, in the 
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presence of competition, it falls, and is doomed to shrink to 
very narrow dimensions. But still such was only its popular 
reputation. With scholars, and above all Christian scholars, 
Lempriere was always lightly esteemed, and its defects as a 
school-book early and deeply felt. In the first place its 
scholarship was superficial; and its critical errors, however 
diminished in successive editions, still to the last remained 
innumerable. It never constituted, therefore, classical author- 
ity, certainly to no inquirer beyond the level of a schoolboy, 
and would have been laughed at if quoted as such in any 
scholarlike discussion. Nor was this its deepest error. As 
if willingly, certainly as evincing no opposite principle, its 
pages were too often stained by indelicacy, not to say, defiled 
with impurity. In the author’s mind either skill or care had 
been wanting to separate in mythological fable or heathen 
history the pure from the impure —to give the wheat and 
throw away the chaff; and thus was the Christian teacher 
forced to put into the hands of the young a work which, 
while needful for their classical proficiency, he could not but 
have trembled in so doing, from that “ grossness,” to use the 
words of the English editor of Anthon’s Lempriere, “ which 
was so remarkable in the orginal work.”* Now that in this 
we are no affected ‘ purists,” let us state a single fact com- 
ing under our own knowledge, in addition to the thousand 
testimonies that might be adduced from the admission of all 
teachers who have used it —all, at least, who hold them- 
selves standing, as all should, im loco parentis towards the 
youth under their charge. It is this—that upon this sole 
ground of “impurity,” for conscience’ sake, were the profits 
of the work renounced by a leading publisher in the city of 
New York, as partaking, in his judgment, of the wages of 
iniquity. In farther confirmation of this point, we need but 
quote the language of Professor Anthon, when called upon to 
undertake an American edition of it, years before he had 
any thought of providing a substitute for it. “The precept 
of the Roman satirist,” is his strong and indignant language, 
“of which no instructor of youth should for a moment lose 
sight, was violated on almost every page. ‘There seemed, 
indeed, to be a strange pruriency on the part of the author, 
to bring forward on many occasions what should have re- 
mained covered with the mantle of oblivion. Often, in place 


* Barker's Preface to Anthon’s Lempriere. Thetford, 1832, 
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of stating important particulars respecting an individual or 
nation, some disgusting trait of moral deformity was alone 
mentioned ; and it was thought fit information for the youth- 
ful student to call his attention to what could have no other 
tendency than to initiate him into the mysteries of heathen 
impurity. I trust that I shall not be thought to have used 
too unsparing a hand in removing what was thus offensive. 
Worse than idle are all the efforts of the scholar, if moral 
purity be a stranger to his breast; and vainly will he toil in 
the rich mine of antiquity, if every step exposes him to some 
fatal damp which may prostrate for ever both his principles 
and his happiness.”* 

So much, then, for the original Lempriere. But neither, 
secondly, is the present work, as might be more plausibly 
imagined, a mere “ 7i/acimento” of Anthon’s amended Lem- 
priere, as thrice published by him, first in 1825, and again with 
large additions in 1827 and 1833. The present is, and is ne- 
cessarily, a new work,even as compared with that. The expla- 
nation of which necessity is this. Even in these editions above 
named, the narrowness of the original groundwork of Lem- 
priere was sensibly felt ; the superstructure added was too 
large for the foundation — both too wide and too weighty. 
To have attempted farther enlargement of it would have 
served but to overthrow it. A fresh demand for the book 
was therefore to be met, not by a new edition, but by a new 
work. The whole was to be pulled down, the corner-stones 
broken up, the ground cleared of nuisances, and deeper and 
larger foundations laid; while whatever was good and true in 
the old was to be re-worked with new chiselling and better skill 
into the new and nobler structure. Such, then, we deem to 
be the relation the present work bears to all those (whether 
in name or fact,) ‘‘ Lemprieres,” that have preceded it. We 
deem them swept away to make room for this ; and that not 
only figuratively, but in fact, believing it will be found so— 
Anthon’s Classical Dictionary superseding alike their use, 
and in this country at least, in a short time, their memory. 
But before passing from this our first head of the nature of 
the work, we pause a moment to mark the steps by which 
this consummation has been reached, illustrating so strikingly, 
as it does, the relative rapidity of advance in scholarship 
during the last half century between the two countries, hold- 
ing forth to the world these (so to cll them) rival works. 


* “Dedication” to his brother, John Anthon, Esq. 
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Of Lempriere himself, we know little beyond the dates of 
his prefaces, the earliest of which is given from Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1788, which college had recently had the honor of 
numbering Dr. Samuel Johnson among its members. At this 
time, as we learn from other sources, Lempriere was but a 
youth, little turned of twenty, and consequently hardly out 
of his baccalaureate, though afterwards writing D.D. after 
his name. A later edition, probably the third or fourth, is 
dedicated to Dr. Richard Valpy, the friend at whose sugges- 
tion the work itself was undertaken, and under whose auspices 
improved ; an early and personal friend, we may presume, 
from the circumstance of both being natives of the same 
little island of Jersey, and both of French descent. 

Of the execution of the work, we have already spoken. 
However needful it may have been at the time, to the schools 
of England, as indeed its popularity evinces, it is little cre- 
ditable, either to the Christian taste or academic scholarship 
of the age or its author, and at best, was a work to satisfy the 
schoolboy, rather than the s~holar, still less the thinker. In 
this last point of view, it isin truth barren. The philosophy 
of history,—the history of philosophy, seem alike foreign 
to the author’s views, or rather, to speak more plainly, to his 
mind. Such things came not, it would seem, within his phi- 
losophy. As to originality, it was of course but a compila- 
tion; though doubtless with the merit of compendiousness. 
Of the authorities he names in his Preface, his English ones 
are but second-rate ; Lloyd, Hoffman, and Collier; of Ger- 
mans, he knew none; and in French, he seems to have stop- 
ped short with the “Siécles Payens” of L’Abbé Sabatier 
de Castres, an author to whom, with unscholarlike exag- 
geration, he attributes ‘all the information which judicious 
criticism, and 2 perfect knowledge of heathen mythology, 
could procure.” — Preface. To this, however, he does add, 
with more doubtful praise, “the Compositions of lAbbé 
Banier have also been useful,’’ as well as “ the Dictionnaire 
Historique of a literary society, printed at Caen.” Such 
was the first edition and such its authorities ; and so, with little 
enlargement, they continued to the end. His second came 
out four years after, the preface to which bears date, ‘‘ Lon- 
don, 1792,” and indicates some small additional matter, 
‘“‘numerous errors” of fact, as he states, *“ corrected,” but 
none of principle. For these corrections, too, he seems, 
unscholarlike, to have been more indebted to accident than 
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research. ‘ The hints of friends, and the animadversions 
of critics,” is his own statement, ‘ have been (all?) carefully 
adopted.” 

In 1797 came forth its third, and according to Barker, its 
best edition, with a short prefatory notice from the author, 
dated at “ Abingdon,” to which place he seems to have re- 
tired, either on a curacy or a school appointment; where, 
too, his thoughts at this time, to judge from his preface, seem 
to have been less occupied about ¢mproving his work, than in 
crying out, as such compilers we have seen in other and 
more recent times are apt to do, at some more learned scholar, 
who had published, it seems, at Deventer, in Holland, and 
had therefore, we presume, German stamina about him, an 
equivalent work in Latin, which, as being derived from the 
same common sources of scholarship as his own, though 
much more deep and thorough, Lempriere chose to consider 
in the light of plagiarism, standing up “ for the rights of au- 
thorship ;” and as we have above said, to cry out accordingly. 
What the issue of the contest was we know not, farther than 
that, we presume, from his subsequent silence on the sub- 
ject, he received, as such arrogant claim well merited 
to receive, and as it ever will receive, a sufficient guzetus. 

But here occurs an /watus in our consecutive copies. We 
have before us, instead, an edition of ‘* Lempriere’s Classical 
Biography,” a work intended by him as a “* Companion” to 
his Dictionary, put forth in 1808, also from Abingdon, and 
dedicated (for he had high friends) to “ Abbot, speaker of 
the House of Commons ;” but of the original work we hold 
none till the fifteenth edition, in 1829, coming out under the 
editorship of his son, the Rev. F. D. Lempriere, A. M., with 
his father’s “ latest corrections and amendments” —the au- 
thor having died, it would seem, not long before.* The sum 
of our long story, then, is this, that after forty years of mo- 
nopoly in the market, with its fifteen successive editions, and 
in such a country as England, with its thousand classical 
schools, and all this time in the hands of its author, himself 
devoted to classical teaching, this same work continued, ex- 
cept in small and unimportant particulars, unchanged and 


* This “break” in our chain is, however, of less importance; as in Barker’s 
London edition of Anthon’s, in 1827, we find him thus speaking: “ After the 
third edition, of 1797, the corrections, improvements, and additions were not 
considerable; and of the additions, many would have been erased by the present 
editor as valueless in his opinion to master and scholar, if he had been reprinting 
any edition subsequent to the edition of 1797.”—( Preface.) 
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unimproved — wanting accuracy and thorough learning, last 
as well as first, and last as well as first, tainted with gross 
and needless indelicacy. 

Let us look now how an energetic American scholar has 
handled this matter. In 1825, Professor Anthon, on solicita- 
tion, took up the work, as he then found it, for an improved 
edition. With one dash of his pen he obliterated all its grossest 
passages, enlarging its extent by above three thousand [brack- 
etted] additions, more than one thousand of which were 
new articles; besides many other silent alterations and 
amendments ; and adding at once depth to its critical au- 
thorities, by opening for it the hitherto untouched mine of 
German scholarship. 

Within two years, a second edition, in 1827, being called 
for, “‘ through the rapid sale of the previous impression,” he 
again gave the work a general revision, to the extent again 
of a thousand new additions, and opening to the thoughtful 
student a farther source of interest and information, by add- 
ing to it a few of the best established critical theories on its 
more thorny questions, which alone can give to the student a 
rational clue through the endless ramifications of ancient 
history and fabled story. 

His last edition was in 1833, being again ‘much more 
enlarged and improved”—a fact, for the visible part of which 
the eye gave sufficient warrant—the work being now ne- 
cessarily divided into two volumes. Its claims, too, being 
pow advanced, (to use the modest language of its preface,) 

1. being “a useful auxiliary to the student,” into “an 
occasional aid to the more advanced scholar ;” “ almost every 
article in it being either re-written or enlarged ;” together 
with a copious list of its new authorities. This new edition 
of “ Anthon’s Lempriere,” therefore, we may confidently 
pronounce, was equivalent to a new work, and the name it 
bore, a misnomer. Even the father who originally begat 
it, would not, we are confident, have recognized his once 
puny skeleton child under his rapid, strong American 
growth—still less, we think, could the eye of strangers 
have done it. 

Previous, however, to this third and last enlargement of the 
work by Dr. Anthon, being the seventh American edition, 
the merits of the preceding and sixth had been acknowledged 
abroad, in a manner not a little flattering to an American 
scholar. A reprint of it (1827) was edited in London, by 
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«“ EF. H. Barker, Esq., of Thetford,” which quickly occupied, 
it would seem, the market there as it had done here, to the 
almost total exclusion (so at least we argue from Barker’s 
second preface) of the rival English work. In what terms 
the improvements of an American editor on a standard 
English classical work (a point certainly not likely to be 
readily conceded) were acknowledged in England, we 
should take pleasure in quoting, did our limits permit, for 
the honor of our country, as well as a deserved tribute to the 
scholar who called it forth. But room presses, and more 
definite matter. We only add, therefore, that the English 
editor closes his eulogium with pronouncing that its “large 
improvements almost entitle it to be regarded as a new work,” 
and that he has struck out ‘a large number of articles, in 
order to make room for the valuable additions of the AmER- 
ICAN (sic) scholar.”—Prefuce. Such has been the progress 
of the American work. 

Now, in our judgment, we have seldom met with a fact 
more strikingly illustrative of the onward movement of our 
country, as compared with England, whether in things mate- 
rial or intellectual, than the one we have above opened. A 
school-book in England, acknowledgedly defective in scho- 
larship, though coming forth from her most learned univer- 
sity, as well as objectionable in its moral tone, though the 
work of a clergyman, goes through a period of forty years’ 
growth, and fifteen successive editions, fourteen of them 
under the eye and supervision of the author himself, and yet 
ers pretty much as it began—still a school-book, and 
nothing more—still ‘defective in scholarship,” and _ still 
‘objectionable in moral tone.” ‘The same work, again, 
adopted in America, under a lay scholar’s guidance, though 
without any apparent leisure, its errors are at once cut deep 
into in his first edition, amended in the second, cast off in 
the third, and on the demand for a fourth comes out a new 
work —name and nature alike changed —a better as well 
as a bigger book, fitted for the library of the student, and what 
was still farther removed from the character of its prototype, 
for the parlor table ; and that without being unfitted for its 
original destination, the desk of the school-boy: and all this 
within the short space of six years. Now in this matter 
we are not prejudging all this accumulation to be improve- 
ment, for it is obviously an easy thing to make a big book. 
We propose to prove that point, and to justify our position of 
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its being a better as well as a bigger one. We here adduce 
the fact of its growth but in illustration of the onward mind 
and movement of the nation, which will not rest content with 
anything short of what it deems perfection — seeking it some- 
times doubtless in a headlong course, that makes more haste 
than ‘ good speed.” Such, however, we deem not to have 
been our fate in the present instance; but of that we have 
now to inquire. 

The nature of the work being now clear, let us look, 
secondly, into its objects, learn what they are, and see how 
successfully it has attained them. A great book, under the 
old adage, isa great evil. A work must not, therefore, grow 
to twice its former size, without rendering a satisfactory 
account of such enlargement. The answer to such demand 
in the present case runs thus. The original work of Lem- 
priere was but a school-book, and that but ill prepared. The 
present work of Anthon presents itself before us in a three- 
fold light — first, as a ‘Classical Dictionary” for the use of 
schools, accurately and well prepared—secondly, as a 
* Critical Thesaurus” for the use of scholars, opening to them 
the latest and best sources of information on all points of cri- 
tical inquiry—and thirdly, as a *Compend of Classical 
Literature,” for the use of the reading public at large, con- 
taining within manageable bulk what before lay scattered 
through many volumes, thus opening to the mere Eng- 
lish scholar those stores of learning that before lay hid from 
him, and ignorance of which is deeply and sensibly felt, by 
all professional men at least ; a large proportion of whom 
in our country have not enjoyed the advantages of an early 
classical education ; and all this in the present work is given, 
purified by a Christian’s sense of duty from whatsoever could 
offend by its grossness or taint by its indelicacy. 

Under this threefold character, then, does the work present 
itself; and though doubtless such combination of separate 
objects may itself be made a doubt, yet not, we think, in our 
working republican country, where ¢heoretic distinctions are 
ever made to yield to practical convenience. Nor indeed (to 
look a little farther into this point) would we confine such 
justification to our own country. It is in the spirit of our age 
and century. ‘The lines that apportion knowledge are them- 
selves arbitrary, and, like all things that are so, are now 
everywhere breaking down under the advance of native tal- 
ent and the popular mind. ‘ The tools to him that can use 
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them,” is the very “banner cry” of the nineteenth century ; 
and knowledge, like the political franchise, (in our country 
at least,) has and can have no longer its arbitrary limits. 
Long since, into the rude workshop has practical science 
penetrated, here and elsewhere. What wonder, then, the 
door being open, that classical knowledge should also now 
enter ; or that the present, though a big book, should yet con- 
trive to squeeze in. For our part we should not much wonder. 

So much, then, for this charge of popularizing knowledge, 
at which, we doubt not, ‘* pseudo-scholarship” will have its 
sneer, as if its aristocratic privileges were invaded. Doubt- 
less they are, and scholars will now and henceforth have to 
fight for them. Sham learning and careless assertion will 
no longer pass muster: a hard name or a false authority will 
no longer silence the unlearned opponent: and if ‘* diploma” 
scholars desire to keep up the interval between themselves 
and the of zoddov, it must no longer be with the old con- 
temptuous adage, ‘* Odi profanum vulgus,” but simply with its 
closing term, “ arceo ;”’ and that must be by keepung ahead of 
them. Thus is it, we deem, that this and similar works, by 
popularizing learning, are among the most powerful engines 
for advancing it. Men will not be content to be equal. _ That 
nature settles ; so that the more the mass presses upon the 
scholar, the more will the scholar press upon the science 
before him; and thus all go forward. Sohas it ever been in 
all other points of social and intellectual improvement. Why 
not then in this? While none but the clergy could read, 
reading was a “clerklike accomplishment,” and gave “ privi- 
lege” in law. So long as kings (Charlemagne-like) made 
their autograph with a stamp, the pen and scholarship were 
convertible terms. When none but learned doctors studied 
botany, the very mention of the * cedar” or “ hyssop on the 
wall” was thought to partake of the wisdom of Solomon: 
and in those “ good old days,” a smattering of terms, in any 
matter of learning, was sufficient honorably to distinguish 
“the educated” from “the vulgar.” Not so now. All this is 
changed or fast changing —not relatively, we say, as to rank, 
but practically, as to attainment. The uneducated man has 
taken the place of the educated ; the vulgar artisan has trod 
on the scholar’s heels, and sent him forward at a brisker 
pace: aud so too, we deem, will it be with classical know- 
ledge, as they get it: smatterers will no longer be esteemed — 
scholars. — But having settled thi- sneer against the multiform 
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character of the work, let us go on to look a little more criti- 
cally at its fitness for the supply, as above hinted, of the three 
needs of our country — the need of the student, the need of 
the advanced scholar, and the need of the classically unedu- 
cated public. 

1. As a classical dictionary for the use of schools. — By what 
test now shall we try its fitness for this end? Let us see. 

What young students first want in opening a classical 
dictionary is that they shall find what they look for; such 
work must, therefore, be full and ample, as the present is. 
To hunt through the pages of such volume without finding 
what we seek, is, as we can well remember from our school- 
boy days, but a “ weariness of the fiesh” —labor unrepaid, 
to begin with—time, patience, and talents wasted in addi- 
tion, and with a flogging, perhaps, at the end of it, that was 
due, in truth, rather to Lempriere than to us. Now this de- 
fect of Lempriere we hold to be here removed. The student 
will not search in'vain. It is true such increase of know- 
ledge has added bulk to the volume, though not to any phy- 
sical inconvenience —“ cost” may alone be the question, but 
here, as elsewhere, or rather beyond all else, is the good arti- 
cle alone cheap to the purchaser; and under the skiful ma- 
chinery of its enterprising publishers, (the Harpers,) its actual 
price will, we doubt not, be reduced to a minimum. 

What is next demanded in such book by teacher as well 
as student, or rather by the very fact of its being a book at all, 
is accuracy to keep out of the head of the boy that * false 
knowledge” which, like other evil, seems ever to take the 
deepest root, and once planted, never to let go its hold. In 
this primary point, as already said, the original work had 
but small reputation, while the present learned author has 
unquestionably, in his past works, established a high one, and 
as unquestionably would not in this, his greatest, set it at risk. 
We speak thus hypothetically, though confidently, from the 
impossibility of a reviewer on a work of such magnitude, 
pretending to sit in judgment on this point, though we add, 
too, that so far as time has permitted reference, we feel as- 
sured that teacher and student may alike rest with confidence 
upon it—a point of faith certainly all important, since with- 
out it all outward acquisitions avail not. Knowledge that is 
doubtful is no knowledge —a burden that we must carry, 
instead of a vehicle that carries us. It is surely hard as 
well as slow travelling, when teacher and scholar, like 
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the father and son in the fable, must undertake to carry the 
ass on their own shoulders. 

A third point which the student wants to give value to 
what he finds, is ‘‘attractiveness.’”? He looks not in such 
work for words, but things. ‘ Words” he has enough of, or 
more perhaps than enough, i in the author he is studying. He 
is sick of grammatical ‘abstractions. ‘To his classical dic- 
tiouary he turns, therefore, for relief —he wants something 
to fill his mind with thoughts, or his fancy with images — 
something in short of ‘flesh and blood” to stand before him. 
A “skeleton,” therefore, will not do—such as we well re- 
member Lempriere used to tantalize us with — such as 
s¢—. a man of Athens:”’ ‘* —, acelebrated soldier of the Pe- 
loponnesus,’ and then closing its lips in oracular silence. 
A work that speaks thus unto youth is, we say, a mockery. 
It is the ghost of knowledge, not living knowledge — for that 
is buried in silence, if not in ignorance. What then a boy 
wants on such occasions, and what alone he can remember, 
are not vague generalities, nay universalities, such as suit a 
thousand, or perhaps all of “ Adam’s race,” but specialities, 
individualities — pictured words that bring images before 
his eye, and work on his imagination and feelings, and 
through them alone become permanently stamped on his 
memory. Without this, to the youthful mind written words 
are but black marks, and spoken ones but sound — harsh or 
soft, as it may be — but alike soon forgotten. Whatever is 
communicated, therefore, in the way of youthful instruction, 
demands a certain fulness and largeness of feature, or else 
the young cannot see it with their mind’s eye. Now in this, 
as all know who have ever looked into the original, Lem- 
priere was lamentably deficient; not only his book had it 
not, but he himself had it not in him. Whereas, we do not 
know a happier illustration of the reverse, than what our Re- 
view* has heretofore noticed in.its short article on Anthon’s 
Czesar —the skilful manner, we mean, in which, by way of 
dialogue, he interests the young student in the various criti- 
cal questions, otherwise vague, bearing on the life and wri- 
tings of his author. In such enlargement, no doubt, there 
was to the scholar sensible redundance ; but we maintained 
it to be the needful sympathetic approach to the more ima- 
ginative, less reflecting mind of the youthful student. Now 


* New York Review, No. V., Critical Notice of Anthon’s Cesar. 
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such enlargement as that would doubtless be out of place 
here; the limits of a classical dictionary forbid, but still the 
spirit that dictated it may be present, and make that interest- 
ing to the boy which in the hands of another would be spirit- 
less and uninfluential. In illustration of the two works in 
this particular, for accuracy, fulness and interest, we can, of 
course, but refer to the leading articles in both. We take 
at random two inferior names, however, as illustrating the 
principle. In Biography, for instance : 


Lempriere. Art. Acratus—A freedman of Nero, sexi into 
Asia to plunder the temples of the Gods. Tac. Ann. 15. c. 45. 
I. 16. c. 23. 

Antuon. Art. Acratus—A freedman of Nero, sent into Asia 
to plunder the temples of the Gods, which commission he executed 
readily, being, according to Tacitus, (Ann. 15. 45.) cuicunque fiagi- 
tio promptus. Secundus Carinas was joined with him on this occa- 
sion, whom Lipsius (ad Tac. /. c.) suspects to be the same with 
the Carinas sent into exile (Dio Cassius, 59. 20.) by the Emperor 
Caligula for declaiming against tyrants. Compare Juvenal 7, 204. 


Or again, in Ancient Geography : 


Lempriere. Art. Abacene. <A country of Sicily near Messena. 
(Diod. 14.) 

Antuon. Art. Abacenum. A city of the Siculi in Sicily, situ- 
ated on a steep hill southwest of Messana. Its ruins are supposed 
to be in the vicinity of Tripi. Being an ally of Carthage, Diony- 
sius of Syracuse wrested from it part of the adjacent territory and 
founded in its vicinity the colony of Tyndaris. (Diod. S. 14. 78. 
90.) Ptolemy calls this city, 46éxawwe, all other writers A6axalvor, 
According to Bochart, the Punic appellation was Abacin, from 
Abac, “ extollere,” in reference to its lofty situation (Cluver. Sic. 
Ant. 2, 386.) 


We need not pause to point out either the errors corrected 
or the enlargement of knowledge given. - 

2. But to look at the work in its higher claims, to be re- 
garded as a Thesaurus for the classical scholar — here, ques- 
tionless, it bears the character of a new work ; this scholar- 
like addition being in truth that very offshoot which, engraft- 
ed as it was upon the old stock in Anthon’s Lempriere of 
1833, broke it down by its own weight, and demanded, as 
in the present, a new foundation. 

The original Lempriere was, as we have seen, not even 
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ordinary, much less critical authority ; and that not merely 
from want of care, but from a deeper cause, want of scholar- 
ship. Inthe day when that work came forth, the classical 
learning of England was, like its poetry, at a low ebb; when 
Hayley was reckoned a poet, no wonder that Lempriere, 
too, might pass for a scholar. As little, however, at the pre- 
sent day would the one as the other, we think, pass muster. 
Though classical learning in England has always retained at 
Oxford its strongest hold, yet has that “ hold” sometimes 
been, as it then remarkably was, a very lax and feeble one— 
a kind of gentlemanly “ kid-glove” hold of antiquity —as of 
something that might soil aristocratic fingers, very different 
certainly from the solid grip of a rough German hand, that 
not only handles it without gloves, but in its iron vice holds 
fast its contradictory Proteus-like fables until they shall 
have rendered forth true and sufficient answers. In that 
slumbering age such critical inquiry in England was un- 
known. Porson first, and since Blomfield, awakened Eng- 
lishmen from the dream they dreamt, that they were scholars, 
a dream into which they had been cast through the world- 
sounding fame of a few giant progenitors— Bentley, Usher, etc. 
But with all their recent rousing, we doubt yet whether the 
nation is even now more than half awake on the subject of 
scholarship. We shall judge somewhat by their reception of 
the present work. If they shall still hold to Lempriere in prefe- 
rence as a work for scholars, we shall deem them to be little 
better than in a state of somnambulism, and henceforth prefe~ 
to hold learned intercourse with their doctors through thic 
mysteries of Mesmer, rather than those of Plato. But such 
result we apprehend not; and doubt not, in reference to the 
work in question, but that publisher and purchaser will be 
found both alike wide awake enough in England to discern the 
difference when presented to them, in scholarship as well as 
other metal, between superficial plate and solid silver. For 
proof of such difference, we would but refer our readers to 
their respective lists of authorities consulted and quoted. Let 
them but weigh or even number the two or three moderate 
respectabilities of England and France given by Lempriere 
with the following grim list, deduced from a casual survey of 
Dr. Anthon’s labors. Arndt, Ast, Bihr, Bottiger, Bopp, 
Bohlen, Creuzer, Dankovsky, Eichhorn, Grotefend, Gorres, 
Guigniant, Gesenius, Heeren, Hick, Hug, Jiikel, Ideler, Jab- 
lonski, Klaproth, Humboldt, Lassen, Keil, ” Miller, 4nd so on, 
enough to fill a page or two. 
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Under such guarantees for our author’s depth and accuracy, 
the scholars of our country will doubtless look to his pages 
with a proportioned confidence. The above list contains, it 
will be observed, the greatest names of European scholar- 
ship wheresoever found — but above all in Germany. Of 
that “ nursing mother” of scholars, it is not easy to speak in 
measured terms. So prolific indeed is she of scholarship, 
that we have sometimes fancied that her sons might even 
inhale it, through an impregnated atmosphere; nay, per- 
haps have sometimes suspected, judging from the infant grim- 
visaged Teutonic countenance their little ones display, 
that they were actually born scholars, or at least sucked it in 
with their mother’s milk, and that all their subsequent scho- 
larship might be but platonic reminiscence of what they had 
forgotten ; they inheriting thus by nature what the less for- 
ward Saxon child, not of “ fatherland,” is doomed to acquire 
under the discipline of the birch, magno horribilt cantu. Could 
this fact, we say, be but established, it would not only serve 
satisfactorily to account for the fact of superior German 
scholarship, but also, we think, go far to reconcile other nations 
to their own otherwise mortifying inferiority. 

But account for it thus, or in whatever other manner we 
may, it alters not the fact, which is, that in classical learning 
and critical research, the scale of the world’s scholarship 
‘kicks the beam’? when weighed against that of Germany ; 
so that henceforth on all such matters we must have German 
teaching ; and would we thoroughly profit by it, a little Ger- 
man blood too, in our own veins, were not amiss, in order 
that we might take to it “kindly.” To such felicity of na- 
ture it may be, indeed, that we are indebted for the present 
Herculean labor from an American scholar. He alone, we 
deem, who could call Reiske, and Bickh, and Schoell, cousins- 
German, was likely to have either the courage to undertake, 
or the perseverance and learning to execute a task which 
places him, we think, in the eyes of scholars, as still nearer 
of kin to them. But it is not our intention to predicate such 
taste in our readers, or to test their “ blood” by giving sam- 
ples of the deep reading that lies before us. We shall con- 
tent ourselves, as well as perhaps better content our readers, 
by drawing their attention to a few leading points of inquiry, 
and referring them, under each, to such articles as at their 
leisure they may consult, and as we deem with entire satis~ 
faction. 
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Ancient History. — This department of Dr. Anthon’s work 
appears under the new, critical, and more philosophical 
aspect of late years given to it by the inquiries of Niebuhr, 
Schlegel, etc.— no longer ‘des fables convenues,” such as 
Lempriere and the English scholars of his day received an- 
cient story —and such as, with perhaps a single* exception, 
it is still maintained by their historians—to be repeated in 
their schools, and daily doled out for the benefit of wonder- 
gaping students. Not thus does ancient story come forth 
from the crucible of these German inquirers. By them is 
even Herodotus, Xenophon, Livy, called to the bar and made 
there to stand, and answer; cross-questioned in their testi- 
mony, confronted with contemporaneous, though minor and 
incidental, witnesses; and thus the evidence of each sifted 
and weighed, with a scrupulous regard to character, motives, 
and means of accurate knowledge, until at length the truth 
came forth as from unwilling lips under this extracting pro- 
cess, “ peine forte et dure.” Now to English scholars of the 
age and calibre of Lempriere, this process would have 
sounded like unto ‘the sin of sacrilege ;” while on the other 
hand it now constitutes the very corner-stone of historical 
scholarship — the only road to ancient truth amid those mar- 
vels “que Grecia mendax audet in historia.” 

On the subject of Rome and its antiquities, we refer our 
readers for fuller satisfaction to the following articles: Agra- 
ri@ leges, Dictator Licinius, Roma, etc. 

On Greece and Grecian fables, to Cecrops, Grecia, Pelasgi, 
Aolus, Doris, Ionia, etc., Troja, Cadmus, etc. 

Biography. — Here, too, has a new era opened on the 
scholar, “ ‘Teucro duce, auspice Teucro.” ‘The great and 
venerable names of antiquity have now become to us some- 
thing more than words. In the Lempriere age they were lit- 
tle better than titles— ticketed labels of virtues and vices 
pinned onto names. ‘ Socrates the sage” — ‘Alexander the 
Great” —“ Brutus the patriot”—vor et preterea nihil —or, 
at most, they were like Ossian’s ghosts—thin and filmy 
forms, with ‘the stars shining through them.” But thanks 
to German guidance, this pasteboard age of biography is 
passed ; and under the vivifying power of deep learning, 
minute research, and a philosophy of insight, “these dry 
bones,” if we may use such solemn language, have been 


* History of Rome. By Thomas Arnold, D. D. London, 1838, 
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made to live; and Cesar and Cicero, Plato and Pericles, 
step forth from their dead frames, put off their painted visages 
and walk before us — men of * flesh and blood,” with hearts 
within their breasts, and eyes that can shed tears of natural 
affection even like unto themselves — and thus at length we 
begin to know them, even by sympathizing with them, and 
to realize and understand them and their times, as if we had 
lived in them. Now this is what we call true biography; 
and although such realization is not to be looked for at large 
in a “ Dictionary,” necessarily succinct in narrative, yet 
still may the spirit of it be there, and the product, too, of 
that scholarship that has mastered it. Such, at least, is the 
character of those scholars from whom Dr. Anthon mainly 
derives hisown. ‘To mention no other — Bickh for instance 
— when we first read his ‘* Economy of Athens,” such was 
the impression made upon our minds by its minuteness, that 
we could have sworn the author must have waxed for 
at least twenty years through the streets of ancient Athens, 
before he could have written it. As fair specimens of our 
author in this division, we refer to the articles Pericles, De- 
mosthenes, Themistocles, Cicero, Caesar, etc. 

Ancient Philosophy. —We hold this again to be among the 
strong points of this new Classical Dictionary, even as it 
was among the feeblest parts of the old, or rather was what 
Lempriere would, had he tried it, have attempted in vain. 
We much question whether in his day it would not have 
puzzled any one, nay even all of the gentlemen scholars of 
Pembroke, to have given forth such an analysis of the thirty- 
five dialogues of Plato and his philosophy, as Dr. Anthon 
has here given, (Art. Plato.) Of the comparative amount of 
knowledge communicated under this head in the two works, 
some estimate may reasonably be formed from the compara- 
tive extent of the article in them —that of Lempriere occu- 
pying four columns, on an ordinary octavo, double page, that 
of Dr. Anthon, thirty-four columns, ona royal octavo, double 
page, being thus more than eight times the extent of matter; its 
superiority in learned and exact criticism we will not under- 
take to compute. Itis as the learning of Ast, Reiske, Ritter, Ten- 
neman, Schleiermacher, and a hundred other giants, weighed 
against that of Lempriere himself and his own interpreta- 
tions ; for he does not on this head give a single authority, — 
nothing beyond a bare reference to the ancients themselves. 

While on this point, however, of Plato’s dialogues and their 
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analysis, we must beg leave to differ in regard to one, from 
the learned professor, and it may be, though we do not dis- 
tinctly remember, trom Ast or Ritter himself, as well as from 
other of his German authorities, Schleiermacher, however, we 
think rather coincides with us; we do it, however, in the confi- 
fidence of that constructive criticism, that demands as its 
first postulate— unity —in the philosophical opinions of a sin- 
gle mind. Plato must not be self-contradictory. Now as this 
is a point of criticism open even to the unlearned judgment, 
and as giving a little variety to our lucubrations, we will 
venture to state it for the benefit of our readers’ counsel, or 
the gratification of their curiosity. It relates to the Cratylus, 
or 9th, according to As¢t’s arrangement, of Plato’s dialogues. 
Of thisour author thus speaks, in accordance, we acknowledge, 
with high authority : —“‘ This is also the key to the Cratylus, 
(Kgarvios xj neg ovouatey opSotyt0<,) a dialogue which, by the most 
singular misconception, has been searched by Greek critics 
for etymologies, but which is in reality a serious “ extrava- 
ganza” to expose the Horne Tookeism of the day, and its 
connection with the metaphysics of sophistry.” Again: ‘¢ This 
dialogue is written in ridicule of the etymologies to which 
the sophists attached so much importance as to make use of 
them for demonstrations with which to support their proposi- 
tions. They even went so far as to assert, that we may 
learn the nature of objects from the words by which they are 
designated, inasmuch as a perfect accordance prevailed 
between each thing in nature, and the appellation by which 
it was known.” A position, this, still farther subsequently 
enlarged on in our author’s more minute examination of the 
dialogue itself. Now it is to this decision that we beg leave, 
as admirers of Plato, todemur. We cannot but regard the 
‘ideal theory” of language, as maintained by Hermogenes 
in this dialogue, (one of its interlocutors,) however foreign, as 
it doubtless was, to the simpler mind of Socrates, as yet but 
“part and parcel” of that of his more imaginative scholar. 
Not only do we think, therefore, that Plato was sincere in 
maintaining the origin of words to be voce ov Geoet, * of na- 
ture,” and not “ by arbitrary imposition,” but we think more- 
over that on his lofty ideal scheme, no other position could 
have been admitted or engrafted ; we might, perhaps, add, 
that in our judgment, too, none other theory can be by any 
satisfactorily sustained, certainly at least not in connection 
with the deeply spiritual philosophy of Plato. If with him 
we hold that all things “good and fair” in nature, are but 
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imprints ‘ ovowuarta,” of the FIRST GOOD AND THE FIRST 
Fair, what other than a divine origin can we find for that 
nearest and noblest likeness to him, the god-like quality of 
reason embodied in human speech — worps, symbols as they 
are of spirit. With Homer, indeed, words were but “ wing- 
ed,” enea mregoevta, With Plato, they were more “ensouled” 
and “ living,” exéa tworvre, and only from the Father of life, as 
he argued, could that living nature be derived. This was in- 
deed a truth embodied in the very language of ancient Greece, 
deeper, therefore, even than its philosophy—+the same word 
(4oyo:) standing alike for speech” and “reason.” A specu- 
lation this, which, dared we to venture into its darker depths, 
might lead us to perceive the sacred application too of that 
same term by Plato, under the light of reason, to God in his 
nature as truth, and by St. John, under the clear guidance 
of revelation, to Him by whom alone God is revealed unto 
man, the second person of the mysterious Trinity. But for 
such inquiries this were not the place. Suffice it here to 
say, that in every language of man is some equivalent union 
to be found between the name and the spirit — “‘nomina,” 
“numina,” ‘‘vouueva,” * words,” “ divinities,” thoughts,” 
are all found to be offshoots of the same root. 

Such, then, we deem the true solution of the Cratylus —in 
our view, too, “‘a misunderstood dialogue ;” and that Plato 
not ironically, but sincerely, and not only sincerely but 
truly, held words to be gvoe ov 6eoe. But to close this 
episode with what we deem cognate authority, from an Eng- 
lish classic poet and philosopher; such too is Milton’s version 
ot the language of Moses, that the origin of names from the 
mouth of Adam was by inspiration of knowledge from God. 


“ T named them as they passed, and wnderstood 
Their nature: with such knowledge Gop endued 
My sudden apprehension.” 
Par. Lost, Book 8. 1. 351. 


For this subject of ancient philosophy generally, we refer to 
articles Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Zeno, Pythagoras, etc., etc. 

Ancient Literature-—In this department also is there a de- 
sideratum made good to the scholar. What before lay scat- 
tered through many volumes, or carried out into works of 
unattainable cost and magnitude, will here be found collect- 
ed, arranged and condensed, for the student’s and critic’s 
use. We need not here again tell him of the deeper lights 
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thrown on this path of inquiry by men of whom Lempriere 
knew nothing — such as the Schlegels, Miiller, Hermann, etc., 
etc.— we content ourselves with referring to the articles 
where the inquirer will meet with the most extended as well 
as trustworthy information, accompanied too with guides to 
the latest and best editions: A’schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Homeric Question, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Ennius, 
Ovidius, Virgilius, etc., ete. 

Ancient Art. — Though the subject of “ Esthetics ”’* is not 
and could not be directly treated of in this work, yet are its 
principles frequently though incidentally brought out in con- 
nection with the lives and works of the most eminent paint- 
ers, sculptors, and architects of antiquity. For such see 
articles in loco, more especially, Apelles, Phidias, Parrhasius, 
Zeuxis, Protagenes, etc. 

Ancient Geography. — To clear this “ eye” of history from 
the purblind state in which our author found it in Lempriere, 
was from the very first, as we have already observed, a lead- 
ing object with Professor Anthon, correcting and enlarging 
D’Anville, Lempriere’s only authority, by the later and more 
learned examinations of Malte Brun, Mannert, etc. 

A farther merit this part of the work will be found to pos- 
sess, arises from the ample use here made of modern classical 
tourists—thus bringing together into one, ancient and modern 
localities ; making geography, ancient and modern, to march, 
as it were, “ sister-like,” amicably together — aiding, sup- 
porting, and instructing, each the other. On this prolific 
subject we can but note a few leading articles, such as, 
Aegyptus, Gallia, Italia, Gracia, Trojan Topography, Persia, 
etc., etc. 

Mythology.—This subject we deem to be the “ crucial” test 
of the Christian scholar. To purify that ‘cloaca’ of its gross- 
ness, without depriving it of its use and convenience, is the 
not easy problem that such inquirer has to solve, as a safe tea- 
cher of the young; while to hold it forth for the more reflect- 
ing in the light that it doubtless appeared to the eyes of the 
heathen themselves, as being neither shade nor substance, 


* Though this term may now be considered as fairly domesticated, we yet add, 
for the benefit of our unlearned as well as un-German readers, that it comes but 
of late years from that inexhaustible storehouse of technical terms — its mean- 
ing, the “science of art”—the term “ AZsthetik” having been first introduced 
by —e about ninety years since — adopted from the Greek a:cOavoyat, 

to feel. 
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‘each seeming either ” — in itself a lie, and yet shadowing 
out mighty truths —embodying both the worst and the best 
features of man’s blind, yet sharp-sighted, guilt-stained moral 
nature; exhibiting him as groping for light, yet resting in 
willing darkness — as yielding, yet struggling under the des- 
tinies of an evil though hated nature—and still ever and anon 
catching some dim foresight of a Saviour thai was yet to 
come :* this we hold to be the highest as well as the deepest 
problem that ancient learning, married unto spiritual philoso- 
phy, and blessed by revelation, has yet to solve for the satis- 
faction of the deeply inquiring Christian mind; and if we 
deem that the speculations herein contained have not fully 
worked it out, it is because we hold that it has not yet been 
done. What approximation has been made or is making 
towards it, by learned and ingenious men, we may at least 
here ascertain. The increasing interest attached to the deep 
views of Plato, constitutes, in our judgment, the firmest step 
yet made in advance towards it. But to this must be ad- 
ded farther elements of power —a more spiritual as well as 
more critical insight into the “mysteries” of ancient worship,t 
as well as into the scanty and scattered notices of the “ un- 
written” and “unspeakable” dogmas of their philosophers — 
Joyuata uygapa xu anoggwre— open only to the ear of the ini- 
tiated. 

To this, too, should be added, what we are glad to see is now 
attracting the attention of some of England’s deepest think- 
ers—the “ death-struggle,” we mean, of expiring heathen- 
ism in the second and third centuries of the Christian era. 
Even as the ocean in its fury is said to disclose its founda- 
tions, so too, we deem, must the raging waves of error; and 
therefore in the rationalizing “ myths” of Plotinian philosophy 
add Lucian, too, with his jeering scoffs at the popular my- 
thology, deeper than meet the ear—especially (if his) Wexvo- 
Hama, or More unquestioned eg Ovovwr, above all his Igounbevs, 
that deepest of Gecian myths, in which Mercury congratu- 
lates Prometheus that Jove had not overheard him “revealing 
secrets’? —will, we think, be found the surest guides to the deep 
rootsof heathen mythology. But for such speculations we refer 


* See “Second Alcibiades ” of Plato, where this expectation is clearly stated. 
ArxiBradns n repr xpocevyns, “ on prayer!” We could have wished to have seen 


this dialogue, with this special feature in it more fully brought out by our author. 
See Dial. 22. 


t Thus, at least, Cicero advises. “‘ Reminiscere quoniam es initiatus gue mys- 
leriis tracuntur, tum denique quam hoc laté pateat, intelliges.”— Tus. Disp. 
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our more thoughtful readers to the following articles in the 
Dictionary : — Bacchus, Busiris, Hercules, Jupiter, Io, Medea, 
Dedalus, Minotaur, Delos, etc. etc. 

But our work grows upon us, and we must cut it short. 
On our last proposed point, however, as a popular work of 
classical reference, we must yet say a few words ere closing. 
Beside the student and the scholar, this we deem is also a 
work for the many —full of learning, doubtless, that goes 
beyond them, and yet full of accessible information on many 
points of which they stand in need — some more, others less ; 
yet to all at least interesting, even as a knowledge deeply 
embodied in the intercourse of society, as well as fundamen- 
tally engrafted on the literature of our own tongue. He, for 
instance, who would understand Wordsworth the poet, must 
not be ignorant of Plato the philosopher. We should be 
glad, indeed, to hear any such untinctured critic attempt to 
unfold the meaning of those deep Platonic lines, oftener quo- 
ted, certainly, than understood. The stanza, though long, 
our readers, we doubt not, will thank us for again turning 
their attention to. 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid, 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.”* 


A crown of bay, again we say, for him who will interpret 
this without Plato to help him. 


* Ode. Intimations of Immortality from recollections of early childhood. 
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Few are there, indeed, who rightly estimate the interpene- 
tration of ancient and modern thought, or reflect how deeply 
imbedded lies classical learning in the ordinary concerns of 
our every-day life. Tell the “Sciolist theologian,” for in- 
stance, who dreams that scripture interprets itself, that some 
little knowledge of ancient Rome and her laws might enable 
him better to comprehend it, and he will perhaps hold you 
even “as a heathen man and a publican.” But open its 
pages, we say, and ask him, for instance, what Paul meant 
by the claim of being “ free-born ;”* or how a ‘“ Roman,’’t 
when he was a native of Asia, and had never set foot even in 
Italy when he made the assertion, still less in the city itself ? 
What he meant, again, in saying that “ Philippi”} was a 
** Roman colony ;” and what kind of a synagogue was that of 
“the Libertines ?”|| Let him answer to these queries, and 
we will then be better able to judge whether scripture may 
or may not be more intelligently read, after dipping into the 
pages of a Classical Thesaurus; whether it do or do not 
receive light from a knowledge of heathen antiquity. 

But we have done. To all such of our readers, we say, 
as either desire to make good an imperfect education, or to 
recall a forgotten one, or to gain, without such previous ad- 
vantages, that ordinary knowledge of heathen antiquity, 
which, embodied as it is into modern language and actual 
life, has become essential to the intercourse of good society ; 
to all such, in addition to the student and the scholar, do we 
earnestly commend a copy of Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, 
and to a place for it, too, upon their shelves, where it may be 
not only visible, but easily accessible. 


* Acts xxii. 28. + Acts xxii. 25. t Acts xvi. 12. | Acts vi. 9. 
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Art. VIIL.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. The History of Harvard University. By Jostaun Quincy, 
LL. D., President of the University. Cambridge: 1840. J. 
Owen. Two volumes, 8vo. pp. 612—728. 


WE are most reluctantly compelled, by want of room, to substi- 
tute in our present number a short notice of this most important 
work, for an extended article upon it, which we prepared for tbe 
leading department of our journal. The appearance of such an 
elaborate history of our most ancient seat of learning is a literary 
event of no ordinary interest, and one that we shall not fail to 
make use of as an occasion for again discussing the great question 
of higher education in our country, to which it naturally points. 
At present we must confine our remarks to the book itself. We 
felt proud of our a/ma mater, we confess, when we first took in 
hand these two large and beautiful volumes, to find that her history 
had furnished materials for a work of such magnitude ; and since 
we have read them and seen how skilfully these materials are put 
together, and how faithfully the original documents must have been 
examined by her historian, we are satisfied that her honor and 
fame have been committed to one altogether worthy of the trust. 
President Quincy has traced the progress of this institution from 
its infant beginnings as a mere school, through all its trials and 
struggles and advances, to its present greatness, as a richly endow- 
ed and a well ordered university, with scrupulous accuracy and im- 
partiality ; throughout the work, he proves himself uniformly its 
friend, but nowhere its flatterer. We desire to present this cha- 
racteristic of our author in strong relief, because we regard it as a 
very high, as well as uncommon merit in a historian. It is not, 
however, the only quality worthy of note in the history upon which 
we are commenting; with it are united most others which are 
requisite for good historical writing. The narrative is anima- 
ted and interesting, the arrangement methodical and clear, and the 
style flowing and agreeable; in a word, it seems to us in every re- 
spect a carefully and admirably written book. So far as concerns 
its mechanical execution, it has rarely, if ever, been surpassed in 
this country ; and we would recommend it to our publishers gen- 
erally as a pattern to be followed by them, in all works that deserve 
to be brought out in good style. It is illustrated by twenty-one 
wood and steel engravings, which are for the most part well exe- 
cuted; but we cannot suppress our regrets, that the most ancient and 
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richest university in our country should be compelled to make an 
array of so many specimens of villanous taste in architecture, as 
are here exhibited. Whatever advances the institution may have 
made in all other good arts, in this, it is very clear, it has made 
none. In point of taste and beauty of proportion, there is not 
a building within the classic enclosure to be compared with the 
little Holden chapel, erected in 1744, or with Harvard Hall, erected 
in 1766. Of the more modern ones, Holworthy Hall is far less 
comely than a well-built cotton factory ; University Hall, as vulgar 
outwardly as a county jail; and Gore Hall, or the new library, as 
little in keeping with everything around it, as a ruin of a middle- 
age castle would be among the suburban villas m the environs of 
the New England metropolis. There is one finely proportioned 
and beautiful building within sight from the college grounds, which 
is a sort of deposition in perpetuum, of the superiority of “ church” 
over “ meeting-house” architecture. Whoever has been in Cam- 
bridge will not need to be informed, that we refer to the graceful 
and tasteful episcopal chapel on the south side of the common; we 
would that it could have formed one of the embellishments of these 
volumes; it might rightly claim a place in them as the finest speci- 
men of architecture in the vicinity of this beautiful academic retreat. 





2. Essays. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: James Monroe and 
Company. 1841. 12mo. pp. 303. 


Tuts volume contains twelve essays, which are severally entitled 
History; Self-reliance; Compensation; Spiritual Laws; Love ; 
Friendship; Prudence; Heroism; The Over-Soul; Circles; In- 
tellect; Art. The substance of some, if not of all, of them has 
been given to select audiences in the form of lectures in Boston 
and its neighborhood, and it may, we think without injustice, be 
considered as a cause, or certainly as the type of a somewhat novel 
and singular species of fanaticism now prevailing more or less in 
that region, under the name of transcendentalism. We call it fa- 
naticism, as being a semi-philosophical theory strangely blended 
with certain elementary notions of religion, making as large de- 
mands on the conduct as on the faith of those who receive it, and 
leading to principles and forms of social organization which have 
no basis in the nature of man, and which experience has already 
condemned as impracticable. By what right this medley of opi- 
nion and fancies has received the sobriquet of transcendentalism, 
we are at a loss to understand. Kant, and Cousin, and Coleridge, 
would be puzzled to recognize in it any features of the system 
they have taught, and which has passed under that name, or if it be: 
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in any way a product of their system, it is by some equivocal gen- 
eration, a lusus nature, feeble, and we trust short-lived. Once the 
attainment of the theory of man and of the universe, that was pro- 
perly styled transcendental, was the result of patient meditation 
for many months, and years were not thought too long to prepare 
the mind for a competent judgment of it. Now, it seems to be a 
work of moments, and for youth. Now, we judge by illapses and 
revelations. Now, we have but to “ dive,” and we become the ar- 
biters of all truth, masters of all science; nay, we ‘judge the an- 
els.” 

. There are certain views, more or less fully developed in these 
essays, on which we think it proper briefly to remark. We do not 
question the purity of the author’s life, the sincerity of his convic- 
tion, or the honesty of the purpose or of the means which have 
led him to the position which he seems to occupy in them. But 
we think they are essentially false, and certainly mischievous ; 
half-truths, whichwill distort the character that is formed on them, 
and excluding negations which shut out the true life of man. 

We ought to say, at the outset, that the volume contains no sys- 
tem, nor any attempt at one. This, in a volume of essays, we 
could hardly claim. But we may fairly claim that ali the author’s 
thoughts shall be parts of a system, and at least intimations of what 
it is. We doubt, however, whether Mr. Emerson has carefully 
compared his views with each other; and indeed he himself ex- 
presses the hope that he has seen “the end of consistency and con- 
formity.” We doubt, moreover, whether his thoughts and senti- 
ments are referable to any single principle, or are properly parts of. 
any system, so various and incongruous often are they. They are 
rather fragments, and glimpses, often indeed of a bright and pure 
meaning, than a logical or even continuous discussion. 

We are disposed to censure the book, both for its theology and 
its philosophy. In the former respect, it is a godless book. There 
is evidently no recognition of the God of the Bible, a moral gov- 
ernor and righteous judge. The highest approach that is made to 
it is the doctrine, everywhere through the volume insisted on or 
implied, of a universal soul ; which means, in our best comprehen- 
sion of it, only a pervading intellect out of which, by natural gene- 
sis, all particular souls are produced and grow, and of which they 
are merely the organs and the manifestation, sustaining to it the 
same relation, and no other, that the tree does to the earth which 
bears it. This universal man—for such is sometimes the concep- 
tion—is but the expansion and impersonality of the individual ; is 
mere unconscious intellect, yet to man the supreme beauty, to be 
admired perhaps, hardly to be feared or loved. There is nowhere 
a@ recognition of sin, as actual, or even possible. In this particular, 
the author is rigidly systematic; for where there is no moral law 
but the instincts of our own being, there can be no sin. What 
vulgarly goes under that name, is here only infirmity and cowardice, 
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and a fall that may hinder our progress, or may help us by a new 
experience. On these, and kindred topics, is shown a sturdy in- 
difference to all established opinions, and disregard of all time- 
honored institutions. His spirit finds in the Bible no response to 
its questionings. An implicit faith is a dead faith, summarily. The 
Church is but a gathering of those who dare not think, to keep 
each other in countenance, by the bald show of knowing and see- 
ing. Man must receive that only which his present experience 
affirms to him, and his own consciousness is of higher value and 
surer evidence than that of any and all other men. 

In a work purely literary, we would not find fault with the ab- 
sence of theological discussion; but in a didactic treatise, which 
professes to discuss problems of the highest interest to humanity, 
and the highest forms of human duty and attainment, we may well 
pause before we commend, when we find the saddest and deepest 
wants of our nature untouched, and the living God at once circum- 
scribed into an universal man, and etherealised into an idea. 

The philosophical aspects of the work, or the views which it 
presents of human life, are in like manner open to censure. It 
would render that life eminently unsocial. It represents every 
man as superior to all other men: every man as entitled to the de- 
ference of all other men; every man as utterly independent of all 
other men. It places each individual in a proud and selfish solita- 
riness ; ever on his guard, lest the entireness of his own being shall 
be in some way influenced by his fellow man; and checks kind 
sympathies and tender affections. But the true state of man in 
society is one of mutual trust, helpfulness, forbearance, patience. 
Isolation is not the condition of growth, whether it be a wilful 
separateness, or a perpetual seclusion in cell or desert; sympathy, 
fellowship, mutual reliance and counsel, are among the natural and 
appointed means of human culture. As well might an oak take 
root and grow in mid air, as a man attain anything truly noble by 
the pure doctrine of “ self-reliance.” 

Follow nature—zaturam sequere—as taught by Cicero, and ex- 
plained by Butler, was a valuable rule in determining human du- 
ties and their proper limits. But here, this wise precept has de- 
generated into a vague direction—‘‘ follow your instincts,” -—and 
what, with many cautions and much discernment, might be useful 
as a guide, has become the supreme law, and solves the whole 
problem. The revealed law has no place here. A mere con- 
science is quite out of date, and useless. ‘The common sentiments 
of men touching right and wrong are of no authority. We may 
not modestly apprehend that Socrates or Paul knew more of such 
matters than we do. ‘ No law can be sacred to me but that of my 
own nature.” To a friend who suggested that his impulses might 
“‘ come from below,” our author records his answer—the only one, 
indeed, which can be made with his premises—“ They do not 
seem to me to be such; but if I am the devil’s child, I will live 
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then from the devil ;” (pp. 41, 42.) and the answer is proof enough 
that the rule, alone, cannot be a safe one. It makes, too, what was 
but one among the grounds of our moral judgments and prefer- 
ences, the only one. Doubtless, we admire in a child what we 
might condemn in a man, and this too because the action is natural 
in the one and not in the other; but the beauty of right is far dif- 
ferent from the grace of appropriateness. 

Throughout the volume are scattered numberless instances of 
this substitution of a partial truth for the whole, and a bold state- 
ment of it as the whole; and we regret that a work, in some re- 
spects so captivating, should be so calculated to mislead the unwa- 
ry. The author writes with the earnestness of a genuine enthu- 
siasm, and fearlessly speaks out his thought. There are every- 
where tokens of a clear perception, and an ardent admiration of 
what is noble and beautiful in man, in nature, and in art. He 
deals in subtle analogies, which are often of great beauty, and pic- 
tures with rare skill. In a style, which on every page delights us 
by its simplicity and grace, and offends us by an affected quaintness, 
showing brilliant fancy and curious scholarship, he has uttered 
many brave truths, many gross and perilous errors, hints in which 
the meditative and wise man may find ambrosial food, but which 
will prove poison to the simple and undiscerning. 





3. Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with 
the Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. Boston: 
1841. Dutton and Wentworth. 8vo. pp. 108. 

Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns, for 1839-40. Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth. 8vo. pp. 482. 


TueEseE are documents of great value. The report of the very 
able and intelligent secretary of the Board of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, contains, as his former reports have done, a large amount 
of useful views and suggestions, which may be hardly less impor- 
tant in every other quarter of our country, than in the state for 
which they were primarily designed. Massachusetts will owe him 
a vast debt, for his untiring labors in behalf of her common schools. 
The Abstract of School Returns contains an immense mass of docu- 
ments of great importance to all who are inquiring on the subject 
of common schools, and which may have a curious historical value 
some generations hence. It is made up of selections from reports 
of the state of the schools in three hundred and one out of the three 
hundred and seven towns in that communwealth. These reports 
were made by the schoo! committee of each town, and approved by 
the town in public meeting. The authors are practical men, who 
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have the oversight of the schools whose condition they report, well 
acquainted with their success and their wants, and capable of judg- 
ing well of the working of the system. The approval of the town 
meeting affirms the accuracy of the reports, and we have an exact 
and authentic account of the condition of all, except six, of the 
schools in Massachusetts. Many of the reports are written by men 
of great experience, knowledge, and skill; and, as matters of opi- 
nion, are worthy of a careful study. 

We would add a few words, touching the true use of common 
schools, and their place in a general system of public instruction. 
The notion prevails almost universally among us, and has given 
their form to nearly all public and legislative measures on the sub- 
ject, that popular education and common school education are one 
and the same thing. We do not imagine that the absolute value 
of common school education has been at all overrated ; but we feel 
that their true use has been, practically, somewhat misunderstood, 
—that more has been and is expected of them than they can ever 
accomplish, and of course that other not less valuable means of 
education are in danger of being left in comparative neglect. Let 
us briefly examine how far and how well these schools are fitted to 
produce that degree of intelligence which the theory of our govern- 
ment requires in all its subjects, or in other words how far they can 
fulfil the purposes of a system of popular education. And first, as 
to the extent of the education that can be given in the common 
school. We cannot make any definite statement of the branches of 
study that are included in its requirements. There is no limit set 
in the plans of those who are most interested, and perhaps most 
wise, on this subject ; and if at any time any limits have been fixed, 
they have been overleaped by the improving spirit of the age, and 
left far behind. The tendency is very strong, as any man, who 
will look about him, may see, to introduce into these primary and 
initiatory schools a great variety of studies, and to require a degree 
of attainment which it has been deemed prudent heretofore to seek 
elsewhere. Let our boards of education and legislatures consider 
if it be prudent to undertake, if it be practicable to sustain a system, 
which proposes to provide for any class of men a kind or degree of 
learning, which is much above the average of their felt necessities, 
or the actual duties of their position in life. It may be found here- 
after, that the doctrine of demand and supply ought to regulate this 
as well as other depar:ments of internal economy ;— that the 
scheme which is most perfect in theory, here as well as elsewhere, 
may not be the most available in practice ;—that any system of 
popular education, that it may work well and last long, must be 
gradual, adaptive, and the natural growth of our institutions, and of 
the character of our people: and this plainly because the success of 
any scheme must depend upon the free consent and concurrence of. 
the individuals of the people, and because they will not readily 
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support any which has not, in their experience, a close connection 
with the necessities of their daily life. 

The training of men to be wise and virtuous needs not, so much 
as we commonly suppose, high intellectual culture, and depends 
far more on influences and lessons of another kind. To train men 
to discharge faithfully and well their political duties, to be truly 
good citizens under a government so free as ours, is a far more 
difficult question. Let the problem be, so to educate the citizen 
that, whenever he is called to vote, he shall vote rightly. Now let 
it be considered what complex and momentous questions are deci- 
ded at the polls —the tariff, internal improvements, the sub-trea- 
sury, a national bank, (for though not formally, yet really, such 
questions are involved in the election of public officers,) grave ques- 
tions of public police, alterations in our constitution, etc. Let it 
be considered, what maturity of judgment, what experience in 
affairs, what varied and minute knowledge of the interests and busi- 
ness of men, what acquaintance with the past, what far-reaching 
forecast, are needed to enable one to decide intelligently and rightly 
of matters so complex and weighty. Be it remembered, too, that 
in public affairs a changeful policy is the worst of all policies, and 
that a principle once settled, to be good for anything, must be ad- 
hered to. Here we have some of the elements which make it a 
difficult problem, how to give every man who shall be called on to 
vote, an education that shall fit him for the honest and wise discharge 
of that immense trust. 

We confess that our wisdom is utterly insufficient here; and 
after having examined most of the schemes which have been 
broached on the subject, we are as much at a loss as ever. The 
system of common schools tends towards this result ; but alone it is 
inadequate, and can never reach it. It now takes only the first 
steps; nor can-it, so far as we can see, however costly may be its 
provisions, however judicious its arrangements, however constant 
and energetic its operation, ever bring up the body of the people to 
that measure of intelligence and virtue, which the theory of our 
government requires or is supposed to require of them. 

Again, in relation to the persons who are to enjoy the advantages 
of this system. Leaving out of view the few who receive there 
that culture, which, carried on elsewhere to its perfection, may 
give them a place among those of whom the world shall boast, — 
it was designed for the body of the people, to make them wise in 
their daily duties, and useful in their appointed sphere. The state 
owes a paternal regard to this, its numerous family, and is false to 
them and to itself, if it does not provide, as far as it may, for their 
due intelligence, virtue, and happiness. Their virtue secures its 
purity ; their happiness is its happiness. But it needs no argument 
to show that not all of them are to be learned, and wise, and great. 
The lot of most men is one of daily toil, The original curse is yet 
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on man and on the earth; and happy is he who may rise to labor, 
and lie down to repose in calm security, and, like the oak that has 
sheltered him, grow up and die on the spot where he was born. 
For the uses of such was the common school primarily designed. 
To their use let it be consecrated, nor perverted by an ambitious 
aiming at somewhat higher, that is visionary if not dangerous. 

We have not intended to speak slightingly of common schools, 
or disrespectfully of the labors of those who are earnest in that 
cause. The cause is worthy of the most strenuous efforts of the 
best men. No substitute for it has been found, or can be found. 
We affirm only, that in the education of the people, the common 
school is not all in all; that it is not designed to communicate all 
knowledge, or prepare men for every duty: that as its value is 
beyond estimation in its lowly sphere, so an undue elevation of it 
will render it useless and destroy it. 





4, The Philosophy of History. Ina Course of Lectures by Fre- 
pERIcK Von Scutecet. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
James Burton Rosertson, Esq. New York: 1841. D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. 2 vols. 


“History constitutes the fourth Revelation of God.” This is 
the lofty proposition upon which Schlegel builds his historic specu- 
lations, and to demonstrate it forms his bold attempt. To analyze 
this his demonstration, and exhibit in it what we deem both true 
and false, is a labor for which we have here neither leisure nor 
room. We deem it, however, a high and needful question for the 
American student; and at some fitter time may give it a place in 
our more critical columns. The main object of our present notice 
is but to introduce favorably to the American public, the reprint 
of these lectures from the press of the Appletons — a publishing 
house, whose liberal enterprize has of late added many solid works 
to our domestic stock. We notice, too, with pleasure, the improv- 
ing style of execution in which their works are brought forth, as 
seen recently inthe “Sacra Privata’” of Wilson ; “ Bishop Patrick’s 
Prayers,” etc. We love, in truth, to see exhibited, as in the title- 
page of the volumes before us, even the Aldine “ Monogram,” 
with its symbolic dolphin and mystic anchor; and only wish we 
could see it, among other improvements, on paper of a jirmer tex- 
ture. ‘Cotton bags” play a sufficiently important part already in 
the commercial and political relations of our country — from the 
hands of the scholar and the shelves of his library we would they 
were in toto excluded. To make books cheap is not necessarily to 
make knowledge easy —for with every fall in price comes, we must 
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remember, a diminished estimate on the part of the purchaser, until 
at length, when “dog cheap,” books are too apt to receive “ dog 
treatment,” and be kicked about accordingly. This, we say, isa 
natural, necessary result; and one, certainly, that favors not good 
learning. In proportion, too, as the American public begins to de- 
mand “good” books, it demands also “ good” editions, in order 
that the worthy jewel may be ina worthy casket. For the purposes, 
too, of education, a few solid thinking books, perused and reperused, 
is, we all know, the only efficient means to awaken thought and 
educe talent in the young; and this presupposes a solid and en- 
during, as well as attractive form in the book itself. For ourselves, at 
least, we are well satisfied that success will attend the publisher who 
first acts upon this principle; and, in addition to establishing a re- 
putation that will flow back in profit, that it will bring to him the 
further comfort of thinking that he is concurring to check the great- 
est intellectual disease of our age, generation, and country — that is, 
superficial reading. 

The work before us, as one of those solid thinking works, we 
hail with pleasure in the respectable form here given to it. Its re- 
putation, however, is one we think established from the first rather 
on the celebrity of its author than with us at least on critical in- 
quiry, and we are far from regarding it as his ablest work, either 
in theory or execution. His oriental lectures we hold to be his 
firstin merit. His theory here we deem an over-strained one, giving 
an air of religious dogmatism to what may and should be stated, as 
Miller in his Philosophy of History has done it, in the clear light 
of the reflective understanding. “ To vindicate the ways of God to 
man,” is indeed a high and holy theme; but we must still remem- 
ber, it is a dark drama, except so far as God himself has chosen to 
raise the curtain, so that the uninspired critic who pretends to see 
clearly into it, we may be well satisfied, sees falsely. 


* Celui qui voit tout en Dieu, 
N’y voit il, qu’il est Fou?” 


Nor is the execution of it to be wholly commended. Schlegel’s 
style is an involved one generally, and occasionally to that degree, 
above all in the present work, as to cause no small obscurity; ex 
error which is further added to by an imaginative or rather rhetori- 
cal exaggeration of speech, equally unfavorable to simplicity and 
precision. Such was our feeling on * eoding the work when it first 
came out some years since, and:it is an impression renewed and 
strengthened by a fresh perusal now. One further caution, too, we 
feel it our duty to add: his zeal for the church of Rome, the more 
ardent as being that of a proselyte from the Lutheran faith, shines 
forth often in the present work in a manner as little creditable to 
him as a philosophic thinker, as it is accordant with the views of 
such as count not with him the Church of Rome to be the one Cath- 
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olic and Apostolic Mother of Christendom.” His praise of the 
Jesuits, pp. 212, 213, Vol. 1I.—his reference, p. 87 in the same vol- 
ume, to Romish miracles—“ holy hermits able to command the 
elements of nature and the savage beasts of the desert ;” his sneers 
at what he terms “the truly barbarous era of the Reformation,” 
p- 216—these, and many such phrases smack a little too much for 
us of the NEW CRUSADE, in which Austria is well known to take the 
lead, of the Church of Rome against all dissenters from her pale. 
But the mention of this reminds us personally of the feeling enter- 
tained towards Frederick Von Schlegel throughout Protestant Ger- 
many, after his defection to Austria. In answer to an inquiry 
made by us, in the course of conversation with Professor Schlosser, 
of Heidelberg, shortly after that event, of the whereabouts of the 
Schlegels, the Professor, after answering us at large touching Wil- 
liam, added —“ Quant a Frederick, il est mort.” “ Dead!” was 
the reply; “I had not heard of it.” “ Oui, vraiment ; il est mort,” 
he rejoined: “7 est allé en Autriche—nous y avons écrit son épi- 
taphe.” As to ourselves, we are content to hold him not dead, but 
blind—for such adhesion to the Papal yoke. It augurs, at least, 
not well for his clear-sightedness in history. 

In thus qualifying, as above, our praises of Schlegel, we are 
aware that we run counter to high authority. We stand, however, 
upon our rights as independent critics, as well as upon our duties 
as conscientious ones; and having uttered no hasty judgment in 
this case—nor, as we truly think, a prejudiced one—shall stand 
ready at all times, by ample analysis, to justify it. 





5. Religion in its relation to the Present Life; ina Series of Lectures 
delivered before the Young Men’s Association of Utica, by A. B. 
Johnson, and published at their request. New York. Harpers. 
1841. 12mo. pp. 180. 


WE are sorry we cannot concur with the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion at Utica in their flattering request to the author of these lec- 
tures. We deem them too crude to pass into that permanent form 
which art gives to the winged words of the speaker. As lectures, 
they doubtless (for we have the proof) were successful ; as a criti- 
cal production, they as doubtless will not be. Setting aside their 
flippant familiar style, they labor under a deeper want of sound- 
ness in the principles of the teaching, and the knowledge of the 
thing taught. It is, in short, an argument above the author’s pow- 
ers, or at any rate beyond his acquisitions, inasmuch as it lay be- 
yond his professional duties. ‘he “lay preacher” will ever be 
found, we think, to secularize religion, therefore we care not to 
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hear him preach —to debase it from its spiritual character — to 
convert it from a heavenly instrument “ for the salvation of souls ” 
into a worldly and utilitarian scheme for the promotion of man’s 
present interests. It is sufficient to add that such (however unin- 
tended) is the actual teaching of the author before us. His very 
foundation must be esteemed infidel. Religion has no “ bearing 
upon the present life,” except as derived from what it teaches of 
the life to come; and to separate, as he thoughtlessly does, the 
teaching of the Bible from its inspiration, is the very signal for its 
overthrow. What shall we say to such religious teaching as this ? 
— “Many people deem the whole merit of the Bible dependent on 
the question of its divinity, but if my estimate of its tenets be cor- 
rect, the Bible, whether human or divine, (though human J think it 
cannot be,) is precisely such a guide as our intellect needs.” p. 169. 
All we do say is this, — Behold therein the folly of men stepping out 
of their profession to teach that which in truth they have never learned. 





6. Transactions of the Apollo Association for the Promotion of the 
Fine Arts in the United States, for the year 1840. 


ALTHovuGH it requires of us to deviate somewhat from our ordi- 
nary course, to take notice of the above report, its subject, in our 
view, is one of such great importance as fully to justify the devia- 
tion. In nothing connected with intellectual cultivation are we so 
far in the rear, as in attention to the fine arts, and hence we are 
bound to bestow especial consideration upon every plan for advan- 
cing them. If they are ever to be generously fostered in our coun- 
try, it will be done, we think, by associated efforts, and not by pri- 
vate patronage; there is little probability that wealth and taste for 
so refined a pleasure will be found united in a sufficient number of 
individuals, to secure to them the needed encouragement. Opu- 
lence seeks gratification in almost everything else, in preference to 
objects of art—splendid houses, rich furniture, fine equipages, 
choice wines, and the like delights of sense, are of far greater 
value in common estimation, than any to be derived from the culti- 
vation of taste. The slightest observation of the condition of things 
im this respect, in our great capitals, will satisfy any one of the cor- 
rectness of this remark. But were it otherwise, and private pa- 
tronage of the arts ever so great, it would not lessen the necessity 
of public institutions to promote them; however numerous may be 
the works of art in the possession of individuals, unless there are 
open galleries and exhibitions, the influence on public taste is in a 
great measure lost, for the people at large have no access to private 
collections. We have thus two strong points in favor of associa- 
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tions, as the best method in our country of promoting the arts; it 
is the only one which promises a sufficiency of means, and it places 
the works of art within the reach of all classes of the community. 
Were it necessary, we might strengthen the argument by a refer- 
ence to the experience of other countries. In Germany, where 
the arts have been more successfully cultivated during the present 
century, than in any other part of the world, there is scarcely a 
city without its Kunst Verein, or Society of Fine Arts ; and in every 
instance, they have been eminently successful in promoting their 
object, as Prague, Dresden, Berlin, Munich, Dusseldorf, Manheim, 
and Frankfort, most satisfactorily witness. The Apollo Associa- 
tion is an institution similar to those just named; its objects, as 
expressed in its constitution, are, “the cultivation and diffusion of 
correct taste in the fine arts, by the exhibition and distribution of 
good works of art, and the encouragement of artists, by raising a 
fund for the purchase of their works, and by providing a place for 
the exhibition and sale of them.” A person becomes a member of 
the association by the sraall annual contribution of five dollars. 
The fund is appropriated to the purchase of works of American 
artists, or of artists resident in the United States, and to defray the 
expenses of such engravings as the Association may order to be 
made. It also provides for two exhibitions annually, to which the 
members and their families have free access. At the close of the 
year, the works of art which have been purchased are distributed 
by lot among the members, and each one is entitled to a copy of 
every engraving that is executed for the Association. No one can 
question the excellence and utility of this plan — it holds out encou- 
ragement to artists by creating a new demand for their productions ; 
it acts directly upon public taste by frequent exhibitions of works 
of art, and by the annual distribution of a considerable number of 
them. ‘To make this plan completely successful, it is only neces- 
sary that the community generally should take an interest in it and 
give it a generous support. If good prices are paid, good paintings 
and good statues will be offered, and public liberality will be re- 
warded by fine exhibitions. Large means are wanted for another 
purpose absolutely essential to the prosperity of the association; 
without a suitable building of its own, to be held in perpetuity, 
and exclusively for its specific object, it cannot safely form a per- 
manent gallery, or any great plan of operations for the promotion of 
the arts, as past experience here has conclusively and sadly proved. 
We know of no instance in this country, of uninterrupted success 
in forming a public gallery of paintings and other objects of art, 
except that of the Athenzeum in Boston, and much of that must 
doubtless be attributed to the confidence in its permanent duration, 
which the possession of a fine edifice well adapted to all its purpo- 
ses creates. Contributions to such institutions are freely made, 
when there is good reason for believing that they will be perma- 
nently preserved ; but none are willing to give, when the chance is 
that what they give may be lost or destroyed in a year or two. 
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In full confidence that the Apollo Association is formed upon the 
right principle for effectually promoting the fine arts among us, 
and that if duly encouraged it will do more for this great object 
than can be done in any other way, we have bestowed a few words 
upon it, hoping to interest the public in the efforts it is making. 
Our explanation of its objects and operations has been necessarily 
imperfect, from the small space we could now appropriate to it, 
but our readers will find them set forth et large in their pamphlet ; 
the address of the president of the institution, Dr. J. W. Francis, 
well known as the liberal patron of letters and arts, most eloquently 
urges its claims to public favor, and exhibits in glowing language 
the labors of our artists abroad, the laurels they are gathering tor 
themselves, and the honors they are conferring upon their country. 
We miss one name from the list, which was doubtless accidentally 
omitted; the great fame of Powers is too widely spread through 
the world, not to have come to the knowledge of the learned Presi- 
dent. This artist, we are glad to find, is no longer wasting his 
genius in chiselling busts, but is now exercising it with marvellous 
skill upon the ideal; his Eve, at the moment of temptation, with 
the apple in her hand, is, we learn, such an Eve as might well 
tempt any man to risk expulsion from Paradise ; such a one, indeed, 
as would make a Paradise of any spot on earth. 

We have already overstepped our limits, and encroached upon 
the space assigued to other matters, but we cannot close our re- 
marks without adding a few words upon a subject of highest inter- 
est to the friends of the arts and of American genius. This great 
metropolis has not in any public collection a single chef d’auvre of 
that artist, who is first, not only on the list of American, but of all 
living painters; in fact the name of Allston is better known and 
more honored in most of the cities of Europe than in New York. 
We have no right to a share in his fame; we have done nothing to 
encourage his genius; we have taken no pains to give an opportu- 
nity to our artists and the public in general of studying his works, 
and improving their taste by them. Whilst this reproach remains 
upon us, we can make no boast of our exertions for the promotion 
of the arts. We could name several of Allston’s paintings, which 
future ages will rank with the finest of the Italian pencil, as impe- 
rishable even‘as those of their immortal masters of the art—several of 
more value for forming public taste, than all the galleries ever exhi- 
bited in our city. 





7. Additional Remarks on the Currency of the United States. By 
Pusuius. Together with the Previous Remarks on this subject by 
the same Author. New York: 1841. Wiley and Putnam. 


By some accidental oversight, Publius’s first remarks on the Cur- 
tency of the United States did not receive from us that attention 
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to which they were entitled, both by the importance of the subject 
and the very able manner in which it was treated by this writer. 
It is too late to revert to it now, as many of the topics therein dis- 
cussed have since been settled in various ways, and in some in- 
stances so much to the credit of the author’s foresight, that what 
with him was prophecy has become history. We desire, however, 
to make him the amende honorable; assuring him, that the omission 
was not owing to any undervaluing of his labors. In the “ Addi- 
tional Remarks,” the author replies most satisfactorily to the objec- 
tions which he had elicited to his former positions, and comes to the 
result which all men do, whose understandings are not darkened 
by prejudice, that a national bank is indispensable to the commer- 
cial and general prosperity of the country. He then exhibits the 
fallacies of Mr. Wright’s reasoning, in his address to the people in 
the Park, last September; and next inquires into the consequences 
that must result from the late change in the administration of the 
government, and the necessity of an extra session of Congress in 
May, to decide upon the two great questions of the Tariff and a 
National Bank. We have only to refer to the article on the latter 
subject in our present number, to show that we are in entire ac- 
cordance with Publius on the great point of the necessity of the 
institution in question; and as to all minor ones, we do not essen- 
tially differ, except perhaps in regard to the propriety of making a 
distinction between the bank of issues and banks of discount. 
Publius’s pamphlet, in both its parts, is a very valuable one, and 
should be read by every man who wishes for information upon the 
great subjects of which it treats. 





8. An Introductory Lecture on the Evils, Social, Moral, and Political, 
that flow from Party Divisions and the Prevalence of Party Spirit. 
Delivered before the Mercantile Library Association, Feb. 2, 
1841. By Joun Durer, Esq. New York: 1841. Baker, Crane, 
and Co, 8vo. pp. 27. 


Tue subject of Mr. Duer’s discourse being one upon which we 
have dwelt at large in another department of our journal, in review- 
ing the Political Writings of Mr. Leggett, we cannot again enter 
upon the discussion of it here, but must restrict ourselves to the 
expression of our hearty concurrence in his sentiments. We re- 
juice to find Mr. Duer’s eloquent pen employed upon this topic: 
the evil which it depicts and deplores is one of most threatening 
portent to our political welfare, and it is the imperative duty of 
every patriot to attempt to arrest its progress. This Mr. Duer has 
done in the address before us with great force and beauty of lan- 
guage; and were this address not within the reach of most of our 
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readers, we should feel it incumbent upon us to give them copious 
extracts from it; but as it is, we confine ourselves to a single one, 
which we are led to select from a belief that its sentiments are in 
accordance with the spirit now prevalent in our national councils, 
and with the daily strengthening convictions of all honest men in 
the community. If we are right in this idea, it is certainly a har- 
binger of a brighter day in our “political horizon than has risen upon 
us for a long while. 


“ What is it that preserves our existence as a people? What is it that consti- 
tutes us a nation? Our form of government, our constitution and laws? ‘They 
are the shell, the outward covering, the body merely. It is a pervading unity of 
thoughts and feelings and pr inciples, a common attachment to our federal union 
and our free institutions, and acommon resolve to maintain and uphold them, 
that alone bind us together as a nation; this pervading unity is the spirit and the 
life from which alone our constitution and laws derive their speaking energy and 
their constraining force ; and this unity our party dissensions, if they continue 
and increase in violence, will first weaken, then destroy. Let ‘this spirit depart; 
this life be extinguished, and we shall cease to be one people. Dissolved asa 
nation, we shall be banded into factions, each seeking as its ultimate object, not 
the good of the country, but its own supremacy. We shall be banded into fac- 
tions, calumniating, distrusting, suspecting, reviling and hating each other, until 
at last the gratification of this hatred shall become to both parties an overruling 
necessity, and driven by a force they will have lost the power to resist, they will 
rush—as in other ages and countries, from similar causes, millions have ruashed— 
they will rush, with an insane alacrity of joy, to the work of mutual destruction.” 





9. Treatise on the Eye, containing Discoveries of the Causes of near 
and far sightedness, and of the Affections of the Retina, with re- 
marks on the use of Medicines as substitutes for Spectacles. By 
Witiim Cray Wattace, Oculist. Second Edition. New 
York: 12mo. pp. 88. 


Tue ample title of this little treatise gives a very fair idea of the 
objects of the author. There is unquestionably some claim to origi- 
nality in many of the observations of the author on several impor- 
tant points in the theory of vision, and his exposition of the anato- 
mical structure of the eyes of different animals adds to our know- 
ledge of the comparative anatomy of this intricate organ. We find 
from the Report of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, that Sir David Brewster adverted 
to our author’s labors in the following terms: “One of the most 
important results of Mr. Walldce’s dissections is the discovery of 
fibres in the retina. These fibres may be rendered distinctly visi- 
ble. They diverge from the base of the optic nerve, and surround 
the foramen of Sommering at the extremity of the eye. Sir John 
Herschell had supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explana- 
tion of the theory of vision, and it is therefore doubly interesting to 
find that they have been actually discovered.” 
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Art. X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rotteck’s highly popular, and in many respects, excellent “ Gen- 
eral History of the World,” has been translated by Mr. Frederick 
Jones, and published in Philadelphia, by C. F. Stollmeyer, in four 
volumes, 8vo. Mr. Rotteck was of the ultra-liberal school in poli- 
tics, and his account of historical events is sometimes discolored by 
the medium through which he views them, but his fidelity and ac- 
curacy are unquestioned. We have not found time to compare 
Mr. Jones’s translation with the original ; if faithfully done, it forms 
a highly valuable contribution to our historical literature, as the 
original is universally acknowledged to be to that of the language in 
which it is written. We cannot say much for the dress in which it 
appears. It would have been far better to have omitted the en- 
gravings, and laid out the cost of them upon a better paper. 


Some five or six weeks since, a new book disappeared from our 
table almost as soon as we received it. In the hope of its re-ap- 
pearance, we have deferred providing ourselves with another copy, 
and we had only read enough of it to know that it contained sever- 
al pieces of very pretty poetry. We remember its title, and the 
name of its author—‘“ A Year’s Life, by James Russell Lowell” — 
and we think we remember a beautiful description of woman in a 
piece called Irene, and some very charming fancies in another call- 
ed Janthe, which certainly breathes the inspiration of love, if not 
of poetry. As to the rest, our recollections are too misty to be 
written down; we have only a general impression that the poetry 
was mostly of that descriptive kind which owes much of its interest 
to a personal acquaintance with the originals from whom the poet 
has sketched his portraits. 


C. S. Francis, 252 Broadway, has collected into a beautiful vol- 
ume the before scattered “ Writings of Charles Sprague,” which 
are chiefly poetical. Mr. Sprague is a rare instance of union in 
the same person of an ardent love of letters and the most devoted 
attention to business. He is a genuine poet and a first-rate banker. 
He dares to acknowledge his homage to the Nine, in the very tem- 
ple of the money-changers; and enjoys, at the same time, the most 
favoring inspirations of the former, and the unlimited confidence 
and credit of the latter. One part of this assertion needs no proof; 
for the other, should any doubt it, we refer to the volume of which 
we have been speaking. 
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Selections from the Poetical Literature of the West, is the title of 
a very neat volume which has just been published by U. P. James, 
of Cincinnati, containing specimens from about forty Western 
Poets. It came to us too late for present examination, and of 
course we cannot judge of its merits. We can only welcome it as 
a new proof that this grand and beautiful region is advancing with 
the same marvellous rapidity in its intellectual as in its physical 
culture. 


Taylor’s Natural History of Society in the Barbarous and Civi- 
lized State, has been brought out in a cheap and convenient form, 
by Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., in the same commendable style 
in which all their reprints now appear. The subject of this work 
is, of itself, sufficient to recommend it to general attention; and, 
although it goes over much of the ground previously occupied by 
Guizot, it is in no respect superseded by his admirable history. 


All the admirers of Scotland’s sweetest bard—and who will ac- 
knowledge that he is not one—will be delighted with the volume 
entitled the “ Life and Land of Burns,” which the Messrs. Langley 
have just published, filled with various, reminiscences and particu- 
lars about him, that have never before appeared. It would be enough 
to say that it is a joint tribute to the memory of the poet of nature, 
by Cunningham, Campbell, and Carlyle ; but it has even more than 
this to recommend it. It has several original letters, never before 
published in this country, and is altogether one of the pleasantest 
books that has appeared for a long while. 


We have received the sheets of Mr. Bancroft’s “History of the 
United States,”—abridged by himself, from his larger work —es- 
pecially for the use of schools. We are highly gratified to find 
that the result of his persevering and faithful researches into our 
.early history is thus brought within the reach of our youth by the 
hand of the historian himself. ‘The work will be in two volumes, 
12mo., illustrated by maps and engravings, and must be a highly 
attractive book to young persons, from the great spirit he throws 
into his narrative and the fascinations of his style. It will be pub- 
lished forthwith, by Messrs. C. C. Little and James Brown, Boston. 


An excellent selection from the dramatic works of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon de la Barea, has recently been made by Mr. 
Sales of Harvard University. It is a most desirable book for the 
learners of the Spanish language, and as good a one for the pur- 


pose as could be put into their hands. The publishers are James 
Munroe and Co., Boston. : 
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NOTE TO ARTICLE Il.—NO. XIV. 


WE publish the following letter of Mr. Carey, in reply to the review 
of his work on Population, in our number for October, 1840, as 
an act of especial courtesy and respect to him, with a protest 
against its being taken for a precedent. It would have appeared 
in the January number of the Review, could we then have found 
room for it: 


Dear Sir,— 

In the last number of the New York Review, I am made to 
assert, “ habitually and explicitly,” “the verbal as well as the sci- 
entific absurdity that s¢erility is the character of superior soils, 
and fertility of inferior ones; or, in plain terms, that the better 
soils are the worse soils, and the worse soils the better ones.” 

As the volume referred to contains no such assertion, nor, as I 
believe, a single statement upon the subject that cannot be estab- 
lished by the authority of the reviewer himself ; and as I have entire 
confidence that there was no intention to misrepresent what I had 
said, I must believe either that he did not read my book with the 
attention due to the subject, or that I have not stated my views as 
clearly as he could have desired. It is not unnatural that I should 
suppose the fault to lie with him; and that the “ absurdity” which 
he supposes to exist, would disappear before a more deliberate pe- 
rusal of the book he has reviewed. Like most other persons, 1 
feel that it is quite sufficient to be responsible for my own nonsense, 
without answering for that of which I am not the author ; and there- 
fore it is that I trouble you with this letter, containing a brie/ state- 
ment of what I did say — of that for which I am responsible — trust- 
ing to your justice to afford your readers an opportunity of read- 
ing it. 


According to the Malthusian doctrine, population tends to in- 
crease more rapidly than food; and its growth is accompanied, at 
every stage, with a tendency to a fall in wages, producing poverty, 
misery, vice, and death, by which its progress is retarded. The 
difficulty of obtaining food is supposed to increase with the pro- 
gress of society. Thus Mr. M’Culloch says: “In despite of im- 
provements, the difficulty of adding to the supplies of food is pro- 
gressively augmented as society advances and population becomes 
dense.” 

It requires very little inquiry to satisfy us that every step in the 
progress of the population of England, has been attended with in- 
creased facility of obtaining food. Within the last century, the 
quantity of land required to be brought into cultivation has been 
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immense ; yet wheaten bread has taken the place of brown bread, 
and the consumption of animal food has greatly increased. In 
Scotland, similar changes are observed. If we compare the pre- 
sent state of things with that which existed when the population 
was limited to two or three millions, the change has been immea- 
surably greater. On this continent there has been a constant in- 
crease in the quantity of food obtainable in return to any given 
amount of labor, from the days of King Philip to the present time; 
observation having satisfied me that this increase of facility was 
constant, except where men were employed in making war upon, 
and plundering and murdering each other. I offered my views in 
the tollowing propositions : 

1. That in the infancy of society the want of capital compels 
man to depend for a supply of the necessaries of life upon the ap- 
propriation of those articles produced by nature without his aid, 
and he is compelled to roam over extensive tracts of land to obtain 
sufficient to support existence. He relies exclusively upon the su- 
perior soils.* 

2. That he is, therefure, compelled to live apart from his fellow 
men, or to associate with them im very small communities. Popu- 
lation is, consequently, thinly scattered over the land. I*ertile land 
is abundant, but he has not the means of rendering it productive. 

3. That if successful in the search after food, he does not possess 
the means of transporting, or of preserving, that which he does not 
require for immediate consumption. His life is, therefore, a 
constant alternation of waste and starvation. He is poor and 
miserable. 

4, That with the first accumulation of capital, he acquires the 
power of resorting to an inferior soil for subsistence. He finds 
that a more limited space will supply his wants, and he is enabled 
to draw nearer to his fellow men, to unite with them in the division of 
employments, and thus to obtain their co-operation, by which the 
labor of all is rendered more productive. 

5. That with the farther accumulation of capital, he brings into 
action soils still more inferior,t and with every such change, finds 


* The Reviewer says, that I attribute “national poverty and scantiness of 
food” to the cultivation of the higher, or detter, soils, while “riches and plenty 
of food are supposed to arise from the cultivation of the inferior or poorer soils.” 
The words belter and poorer are those of the Reviewer, not mine. The man who 
scratches the ground with a stick turns up the superior soil. That which is 
turned up by the plough is an inferior, not a@ poorer, one. That which yields 
coal or iron is still farther inferior, yet not less productive. The soil of Illinois 
is, by situation, inferior to that near Philadelphia. Jt is not poorer. Superior 
and inferior are not synonymous with better and poorer. The disciples of Mr. 
Ricardo have never been agreed upon the definition of their terms; and the con- 
sequence is, that a soil is generally considered either superior or inferior, as may 
_ hm occasion of the moment. It would be easy to offer numerous examples 
of this. 

+t The superior soils of England—those which could, with rude machinery, 
be made to yield a return to labor — were those of the south. With the increase 
of capital the inferior soils of the north —those yielding coal and iron—have 
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increased facility in obtaining the necessaries of life from a dimin- 
ished surface ; he is, therefore, enabled to draw nearer to his fellow 
men, and daily more and more to co-operate with them, by which 
co-operation his labor is rendered daily more productive. This 
increased facility of obtaining the means of subsistence, causes a 
constant diminution in the proportion of the population required 
for the production of food, and enables a constantly increasing pro- 
portion to apply themselves to the production of clothing, shelter, 
and the other comforts of life. 

In these propositions it is asserted, that in the early ages of soci- 
ety population is widely scattered, Jecause the want of capital com- 
pels man to limit himself to the cultivation of the superior soil, 
which, for want of proper machinery, yields but a small return toa 
large amount of labor bestowed upon a large surface; whereas, at 
subsequent periods, population becomes more dense, because the 
accumulation of capital enables him to bring into action various 
soils, and thus to diminish the surface over which he is compelled to 
labor. While obliged to limit himself to the superior soil, he is 
poor and miserable; but when enabled to bring into action all the 
soils, superior and inferior — those yielding corn and cotton, iron and 
coal — he becomes rich and prosperous. 

Such are the views I have offered to the consideration of my 
readers,* yet the reviewer is of opinion that the meaning forced 
upon them is, “that in the early stages of society men get less food 
BECAUSE they confine their labor to the superior soils; and that they 
get greater returns from the land in its advanced periods BECAUSE 
the soils they then bring in are inferior.” He very correctly sup- 
poses that this cannot be made out, because it “ were evidently 
absurd.” It is a fact of constant occurrence, that the largest for- 
tunes are realized out of the smallest commissions. The bill-broker 
in London takes an eighth per cent. The merchant in Liverpool 
takes two and a half per cent. The shop-keeper of Philadelphia 
has ten per cent.: while the store-keeper of the little towns of Mis- 
souri has fifty or one hundred per cent. Yet the first makes thou- 
sands of pounds where the last makes hundreds of dollars. Were 
the reviewer to state this fact, and were a brother reviewer to 
charge him with the “absurdity ” of asserting that the bill-broker 


been rendered productive; and those of Wales, still more difficult of access, are 
gradually becoming so; and with every step in this process, the return to labor 
is increasing. ‘The plains of New York are the superior soils, first rendered pro- 
ductive. The barren mountains of Pennsylvania are the inferior soils, whose 
cultivation, the fruits of which are iron and coal, will eventually yield the largest 
return to labor and capital. The first are now deemed the richer of the two; 
yet the time will probably arrive when they will change places, and an acre of 
the second will purchase a dozen acres of the first. The iron-yielding soil is 
among the last to become productive, but it is far more so than that which yields 
corn or potatoes. 

* The reviewer refers his readers to pages 97, 103, und 251 of the volume under 
review, to which also I refer mine. 
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became rich because he took small commissions, while the store- 
keeper remained in poverty decause his neighbors were willing to 
allow him to take /arge ones, he would be much disposed to say that 
the “ absurdity” did not rest with him. He would suggest, as I do, 
that the reviewer should read over again what he had reviewed. 

Notwithstanding this assertion of “ absurdity” in my propositions, 
he afterwards distinctly admits all that I assert, and in the following 
words: “ We hold, with him, that the advance of society is the 
advance of comforts—that the inferior soils which society brings 
into cultivation :7e more productive under advancing skill than the 
superior soils once were ; and that, as we say, settles the question so 
far as the comforts of population are concerned.” The only differ- 
ence between us is, that he adduces a fact to prove that the Malthu- 
sian system cannot be right, and that I have desired to prove that 
it is a constant fact, proving the existence of a law of nature dia- 
metrically opposed to that system, which must, therefore, of neces- 
sity, be wrong. The reviewer would, without doubt, be glad of aid 
in the attempt to dispose, for ever, of this obnoxious theory, were it 
not that if that aid be admitted it may tend to the downfall of his 
favorite one of rent. He denies, however, any necessary connec- 
tion between them, saying that “the theory of population depends 
on the amount of yield from land, a question which the theory of 
rent, depending upon the proportion of yield, does not touch.” 

It is “the established doctrine”’ of a certain school of political 
economists, that rent owes its origin to the necessity which arises, 
in the progress of society, for applying labor to inferior soils yield- 
ing a constantly diminishing return, and that it cxcreases as the pro- 
ductiveness of labor decreases. Thus the various qualities of land, 
from No. 1 to 8, being supposed to yield different returns, from forty 
bushels down to five, it is held that when No. 1 alone is cultivated 
the laborer takes the whole product, the land-owner being unable 
to claim any rent; but that when No. 2, yielding thirty-five bushels, 
requires to be taken into cultivation, the owner of No. 1 is enabled 
to demand as rent the difference between the yield of labor upon 
his land and No. 2, to wit, five bushels, leaving to his tenant only 
thirty-five bushels — and so on in succession as the various qualities 
of land are brought into use. The variations of production and dis- 
tribution in the progress from No. 1 to 8 are as follows : 


Cultivated. Yield. Landlord’s Laborer’s Landlord’s Laborer’s 
Quantity. Quantity. Proportion. Proportion. 
No. 1 40 0 40 0 100 pr. ct. 
1 and 2 75 5° 70 6% pr.ct. 934 
1 to 3 105 15 90 16% 834 
1 to 4 130 30 100 23 77 
1 to 56 150 50 100 33 67 
1 to 6 165 75 90 55 45 
1 to 7 175 105 70 ~=~=—s 60 40 
1 to 8 180 140 40 78 22 


‘ 
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The laborer’s proportion falls to twenty-two per cent., and the 
cultivators of eight acres divide among themselves a quantity no 
larger than fell to the original cultivator of a single acre. No in- 
crease of skill or capital can counteract this tendency, if it exists. 
The making of a road or canal, the introduction of ploughs and har- 
rows, the application of manures, or the rotation of crops, benefit 
alike No. 8 and No.1. If the return to labor be doubled on the 
first, it is equally increased upon the last; and the landlord can 
claim the difference, whatever it may be, as will be seen by the 
following table : — 


Cultivated. Yield. Landlord’s Laborer’s 
quantity. quantity. 

No.1 80 0 80 
land 2 150 10 140 

1 to 3 210 30 180 

1 to 4 260 60 200 

1 to 5 300 100 200 

1 to 6 330 150 180 

1 to 7 350 210 140 

1 to 8 360 280 80 


The proportions are here precisely the same as before, and no- 
thing can change them if Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine be correct. The 
landlord must take the difference between the product of his land and 
that of the worst in cultivation. His share must increase with every 
extension of cultivation, and society must show a constantly increas- 
ing inequality of condition. A censtantly increasing proportion of 
the soil must therefore be required for the gratification of the tastes 
of the few, leaving a constantly diminishing proportion for the 
satisfaction of the wants of the many, who become poor, miserable, 
and vicious, and finally sink into the condition of slaves, while their 
masters become daily more tyrannical and oppressive. The Mal- 
thusian theory of population is therefore an absolutely necessary 
deduction from the reviewer’s “ demonstrated” theory of rent. 

In all other pursuits the capitalist’s proportion diminishes with the 
increase of capital and consequent improvement of the machinery 
of production. It has already been shown to be the case among 
traders, and slight observation will suffice to convince the reader 
that the owner of hundreds, or thousands, of power looms, retains, 
as his share, a much smaller proportion of their product than did the 
owner of a dozen hand looms a century since. Five per cent. of 
the cargoes of the magnificent ships which now cross the Atlantic, 
making six or eight passages per annum, would compensate the 
owner far better than twenty-five per cent. would have done in the 
times when the voyage to and fro required half a year, or fifty per 
cent. in the time of Columbus, or Vasco de Gama. The railroad, 
with its locomotive and its train of cars, performs the business of 
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transportation far more expeditiously than did the turnpike with its 
wagons, yet the owners of the one are better paid with two per cent. 
than would those of the other have been with ten. In agriculture 
alone the reverse is held to be the case. There, the new machinery 
is held to be always inferior to the old, and with each step in the 
downward progresse owner of land is supposed to be enabled to 
demand an increased proportion. 

Does the landlord’s proportion increase or diminish with the ex- 
tension of cultivation * Upon the answer to this question depends 
the Ricardo theory of rent. If the former be the case, then is it 
true. If the reverse, then is it utterly untrue. 

It is well known that the proportion of the landlords in England 
has been constantly diminishing, and that whereas formerly he 
could claim sixty or seventy per cent., he now has but twenty per 
cent. Mr. Malthus himself says, that ‘‘ according to the returns 
lately made to the Board of Agriculture, the average proportion 
which rent bears to the whole produce seems not to exceed one- 
fifth ; whereas formerly, when there was less capital employed and 
less value produced, the proportion amounted to one-fourth, one- 
third, or even two-fifths.” —(Principles of Political Economy, p. 117.) 
Such is the fact throughout the world. The land-owners of France 
and Germany have a much smaller share than in former times. 
In Russia, where capital is small and population is scattered, the 
landlord takes a much larger proportionthan in Austria or Prus- 
sia, where capital and population are more abundant, and in these 
latter the proportion is much greater than in England, where both 
abound. With every increase in the ratio of capital to population, 
the owner of capital, whether manufacturer or landlord, has a smaller 
een Rent is, therefore, subject to the same laws as profits. 

oth are merely interest of capital.t 


* The reviewer seems to think that the theory is demonstrated by the differ- 
ence of rent paid at the same period of time ; but a moment’s consideration will, I 
think, satisfy him that this is erroneous. We have seen that the owner of the 
fine ships of our day takes a much smaller proportion of the goods transported 
than did the owners of the inferior vessels of former times. He does this in 
accordance with the law of distribution, under which the capitalist’s share neces- 
sarily diminishes with increase in the ratio of capital to population. It is no 
argument to the contrary to assert that good ships, at the same period of (ime, 
obtain higher freights than bad ones. A tenant will allow to the owner of a 
farm No. 1 a larger proportion of the product than he would be willing to give 
to the owner of No. 2, but that is no evidence that the owner of the first is enabled 
to retain a larger proportion than he did before No:2 was brought into cultiva- 
tion. It is not at all surprising that the reviewer should have fallen into this 
error. .With apparent simplicity, the theory of Mr. Ricardo is so complex that 
it is rare to find any two of his followers agreeing as to the evidence by which it 
is to be supported. 

t To those who have not studied the subject, this may appear a very unim- 
portant question; but they will think differently when they come to see its influ- 
ence _— the relations of the various portions of society with each other. 
According to Ricardo, with every diminution in the productiveness of labor, the 
landlord takes an increased proportion and increased quantity, leaving to the 


. 
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On a former occasion I stated, that “ with every improvement in 
the quality of labor, [from improved skill, or increased capital,| the 
quantity of commodities to be divided was increased, and that this 
increased production was attended by a power on the part of the 
laborer to retain a constantly increasing proportion of the commo- 
dities produced.” Here is a distinct assertion that the question of 
the distribution of the proceeds of labor, whether applied to manu- 
factures or agriculture, is. one of proportion, as now stated by the 
reviewer. Yet, singularly enough, it was then commented upon 
by him in the following terms : 

“While assenting to the general principle here laid down, we 
have two objections to the law as thus stated. In the first place, 
the emphatic assertion of ‘ proportion’ is both illogical, we think, 
and unnecessary. It neither follows from the premises of his argu- 
ment, nor is it necessary to its conclusion. ‘Amount,’ and not 
‘ proportion,’ is the hinging point of the question.’”—New York 
Review, vol. iii., p. 2. Thus, in 1838, the question of distribution 
was one of “amounts,” and it was “ illogical” to treat it as one of 
“ proportions,” while, in 1840, it is distinctly recognized as one of 
proportions, and not of amounts. 

In no science is there so little that can be deemed settled, as in 

olitical economy ; a natural consequence of which is, that in none 
is there so little tolerance for any difference of opinion. Such dif- 
ference is held to be evidence of “incapability of comprehending” 
the favorite theory ; and the reviewer glances over your book, find- 
ing it abounding in “ false logic” and “ absurdity” of all kinds, be- 
cause he does not deem it worthy of such an examination as he 
would ask for his own under similar circumstances. His own 
theory is susceptible of “ demonstration,” and that which does not 
agree t, erewith, cannot be worthy of his consideration. The con- 
sequence is, that whoever is hardy enough to suggest a new one, 
must make up his mind to have his book condemned unread. So 
was it with the advocates of the Ptolemaic theory. The revolution 
of the sun around the earth was perfectly “‘demonstrable.” The 
arguments of Copernicus, in opposition thereto, were deemed 
“ false’ » and “ absurd;’’ and he himself was held to want that 
“thoroughly-disciplined mind” which “ could alone give conclu- 
siveness to his reasonings.” That weory had something of wrai- 
semblance, as is the case with that of Ricardo; but, like the latter, 
had nothing of the vraz. The advocates of the first were then as 
intolerant as are now those of the last. Time has decided against 
the one, and it will do as much for the other. 


laborer a smaller proportion and smaller quantity. The interests of the two are, 
therefore, directly opposed to each other. Wages fall as rent rises. According 
to mine, with every increase in the productiveness of labor the landlord takes a 
diminished proportion, while receiving an increased quantity, leaving to the la- 
borer a larger proportion and much larger quantity. The interests of both are 
in perfect harmony, and rent and wages grow together. 
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Nothing would please me more than a careful review of the new 
doctrines I have ventured to offer for consideration. If true, they 
will stand the test of criticism. If otherwise, the sooner they are 
disproved the better. I ask for them no indulgence, but I protest 
against the use of terms “absurdity” and “false logic” whenever 
the reviewer and I happen to differ in opinion, unless he will first 
prove that lam wrong. If he will do sv, he will at least prove that 
he has read with attention what I have written, which is not, I 
think, precisely the case in the present instance. I shall be happy 
to see him return to the examination with a disposition to ascertain 
which of us is in error, and prepared, if found necessary, to admit 
that he isso, as I shall on my part be, whenever he proves that the 
landlord’s proportion has increased from the days of the Norman Con- 
quest to the present time, or that the serf of Russia retains as large 
a proportion of the proceeds of his labor, as does the free citizen 
of England or the United States. When that can be done, the Ri- 
cardo doctrine will stand proved —but not until then. 

* Iam, dear Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
HENRY D. CAREY. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1840. 





ANSWER TO MR. CAREY. 


To Mr. Carey’s protest, which, through courtesy, against usage, 
is admitted, we reply as follows :— 

First — That he does injustice both to himself and the reviewer, 
in thus misinterpreting into disrespect the language of an allowable 
logic. The “ reductio ad absurdum,” which form of logic we took 
the liberty to use touching his politico-economical position of the 
non-existence of rent, is certainly one of the most ordinary tests 
applied to speculative truths; and in analytic questions of this sort 
it is also, we think, one of the surest. The “arrogance,” again, of 
our sitting in judgment on the soundness or unsoundness of such 
opinions, is, as he must perceive, a duty involved in the very office 
of a reviewer, and is of course an offence, if so it be taken, not to be 
avoided by us. 

Secondly —As to the scientific question between us, Mr. C.’s 
defente, we must say, but confirms us in our previous judgment, 
inasmuch as, by its reduction to a tabular form, it exhibits still more 
clearly the source of his practical error to lie,‘as we stated it, in an 
imperfect analysis of the phenomena. We explain. 

In the table given by him as above, of the diminishing returns 
from land as inferior soils are brought in, he exhibits the results 


’ 
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truly, so far as they arise from that one condition of the question, 
namely, decreasing quality of soil; but forgetting altogether the 
other and more operative condition of the actual yield, namely, the 
comparative capital and skill bestowed on its cultivation; which 
latter element, in point of fact, is found in the.progress of society to 
reverse the ratio, and to bring increased returns even from inferior 
soils. Now Mr. C., utterly neglecting this necessary condition, 
goes on to deduce from his one-sided analysis, practical results and 
conclusions, just as if he had taken everything into account, and 
then charges upon his opponents, instead of his own illogical rea- 
soning, their inconsistency with actual fact. This, surely, is a 
matter about which there can be no difference of opinion. The 
actual returns from land are obviously and necessarily regulated 
by two varying causes—1. Natural fertility of soil; and 2. The 
amuunt of capital and skill bestowed on it. If, then, a writer, with 
singular pertinacity, will go on to argue as if there was but one 
regulating element, we must be pardoned if we term it “ illogical” 
reasoning ; and if he will persist in deducing from it self-destructive 
conclusions, utterly at variance with fact, what shall we term such 
conclusions, but “absurd” and “inconsistent?” If, as Mr. C. 
argues, rent is nothing but interest of capital, Why, we ask, do 
Jands when first taken up, before any capital is laid out upon them, 
still sell at different prices? How do great fortunes, again, grow 
up from the rent of lands in the progress of society, where not a 
dollar has been expended by the owner upon them? Whence 
come the enormous revenues of the great landholders of England ? 
Why do rents from land rise and fall without increase or diminu- 
tion of capital expended ? etc. etc. If Mr. C. will but fairly test 
his theory of no-rent by a few such stubborn facts as the above, he 
will, we think, perceive the necessity of some radical correction of 
it; and if, dropping theory, he will but grapple with the great prac- 
tical questions the present position of our country opens to the 
economist and philanthropist, we can assure him that we, as re- 
viewers, will look forward with increased satisfaction to the appear- 
ance, we trust, of many another volume from his unwearied pen. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





(Reprints of Foreign Books are marked with an asterisk.) 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Times of Martin Luther. By the author of Three Ex- 
periments of Living. Boston: 1841. Hilliard, Gray, and Co. 

Life and Times of Thomas Cranmer. By the author of Three 
Experiments of Living. Boston: 1841. Hilliard, Gray, and Co. 

Distinguished Men of Modern Times. New York: 1841. Har- 
per and Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Sketches of Conspicuous Living Characters of France. Trans- 
lated by R. M. Walsh. Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 

The Life and Land of Burns. By Allan Cunningham. With 
Contributions, by Thomas Campbell, Esq. To which is prefixed, 
an Essay on the Genius and Writings of Burns. By Thomas 
Carlyle, Esq. New York: 1841. J. and H.G. Langley. 


COMMERCE AND THE USEFUL ARTS. 


Additional Remarks on the Currency of the United States. By 
Publius. Together with the Previous Remarks on this subject, 
by the same author. New York: 1841. Wiley and Putnam. 

Brown’s Banking and Mercantile Tables. New York: 1481. 


EDUCATION. 


A Vindication of Classical Studies. By C. H. Lyon. New 
York: 1841. H. and S. Raynor. 

Remarks on the nature and probable effects of introducing the 
voluntary system in the studies of Latin and Greek, proposed in 
certain resolutions of the President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cambridge: 1841. John Owen. 

A Classical Dictionary ; containing an Account of the Principal 
Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to Elu- 
cidate all the Important Points connected with the Geography, 
History, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and 
Romans ; together with an Account of Coins, Weights and Mea- 
sures, and Tabular Values of the same. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., 
Jay-Professor of Columbia College. New York: 1841. Harper 
and Brothers. One volume, royal octavo, pp. 1420. 
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HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 


The History of Harvard University. By Josiah Quincy, LL, D- 
President of the University of Cambridge. 1840. J.Owen. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Canada in 1837-38. By E. A. Theller. New York: 1841, 
J. and H. G. Langley. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Geographical, Historical, and Statistical View of the Central 
or Middle States. By H. S. Tanner. Philadelphia: 1841. H. 
Tanner, Jun. New York: T.R. Tanner. 

Graphic Sketches from Old and Authentic Works, illustrating 
the Costumes, Habits, and Character of the Aborigines of America. 
New York: 1841. J. and H. G. Langley. 

General History of the World, from the earliest times until the 
year 1831. By Charles Von Rotteck, LL. D. Translated from 
the German, and continued to 1840. By Frederick Jones, A. M. 
Philadelphia: 1840. C.F. Stollmeyer. 4 vols. 8vo. 

* The Philosophy of History, in a course of Lectures. By 
Frederick Von Schlegel. With a Memoir of the Author. By 
James Burton Robertson, Esq. New York: 1841. D. Appleton 
and Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* The Natural History of Society in the Barbarous and Civilized 
State. By W. Cooke Taylor, LL. D. New York: 1841. D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 


LAW. 


Review of the D’Hauteville Case. By a Member of the Boston 
Bar. Boston: 1841. Weeks, Jordan, and Co. 

A Treatise on the Law of Fire Insurance and Insurance on In- 
land Waters. In two parts; with an Appendix of Forms. By 
Elisha Hammond, Counsellor at Law. New York: 1841. Hal- 
sted and Voorhies. 

Report of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Appeals 
of Maryland. By Richard W. Gilet and John Johnson. Vol. IX., 
containing Cases in 1837-’8. Baltimore: 1840. 

* A Treatise on the Law of Easements. By C. J. Gale, Esq. 
and J. D. Whately, Esq., Barrister at Law. With American Notes, 
by E. Hammond, Counsellor at Law. New York: 1841. Hal- 
sted and Voorhies. 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


* The Dublin Dissector; or Manual of Anatomy. Edited by 
R. Watts, jun. New York: 1841. J. and H. G. Langley. 
* Library of Medicine. Vol. III. Containing,— 
Diseases of the Organs of Respiration. By Dr. Williams. 
Influenza. By Dr. Theophilus Thomson. 
Asphyxia. By Dr. Carpenter. 
Diseases of the Organs of Circulation. By Dr. Joy. 
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MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES. 


The Steam Engine ; its Origin and gradual Improvement from 
the time of Hero to the present day. By Paul R. Hodge. New 
York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. Plates in folio. Letter-press 
in 8vo. 

An Elementary Treatise on Curves, Functions, Forces. Vol. I. 
Containing Analytic Geometry and the Differential Calculus. By 
Benjamin Peirce. Boston: 1841. J. Munroe and Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Addresses and Messages of the Presidents of the United 
States. From Washington to Harrison. New York: 1841. Ed- 
ward Walker, Svo. 

Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: 1841. J. Mon- 
roe and Co. 

Writings of Charles Sprague. Now first collected. New York: 
1841. C. 8. Francis. 

A Green-hand’s First Cruise. Roughed out from the Log-Book 
of Memory of 25 years standing. By a Younker. Baltimore: 
1841. Cushing and Brothers. 

Observations on the best means of propelling Ships. 2 vols. 12mo. 
By Alexander 8. Byrne. 2d edition. New York: C. 8S. Francis. 

Democracy in America. By Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated 
by Henry Reeve, Esq. Edited by Hon. J.C. Spencer. New and 
complete edition, witha Map. New York: 1841. J. and H.G. 
Langley. 

* Miscellanies of Literature. By J. D’Israeli. New York: 
1841. J. and H. G. Langley. 3 vols. 12mo. 

* Characteristics of Goethe, from the German of Falk, Von 
Miller, etc. By Sarah Austin. Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and 
Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* Goethe’s Correspondence witha Child. Lowell: 1841. Da- 
niel Bixby. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* The Anthropological Works of Alexander Walker. Contain- 
ing Beauty, Intermarriage, Woman. New, complete, uniform 
edition. New York; 1841. J. andH.G. Langley. 3 vols. 12mo. 

* Women of England. Their Social Duties and Domestic 
Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. New edition. Philadelphia: 1841. H. 
Hooker. 

* Colin Clink. Containing Dissensions, etc., incident to his che- 
quered life. By Charles Hooton. New York: 1841. W. H. 
Colyer. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 
The Southron; or, Lily of the Valley. Gallatin, Tennessee. 


Monthly. 
The Analect. Jersey City. Semi-monthly. 
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The Dollar Magazine. New York. Wilson and Co. Monthly. 

Lowell Offering; a Monthly Repository of Original Articles, 
written by Females employed in the Lowell Mills. 

The Patriarch. A Family Library Magazine. Edited by Rev. 
R. W. Bailey. New York. J. Leavitt. Bimestral. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


The Quadroone; or St. Michael’s Day. By the Author of La 
Fitte, etc. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Liberty Tree; with the last words uf Grandfather’s Chair. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Past Days. A Story for Children. By Esther Whitlock. New 
York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* The Hour and the Man; an Historical Romance. By Harriet 
Martineau. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

* The Flying Dutchman; a Legend of the High Seas. By the 
Author of Cavendish, Gentleman Jack, etc. Philadelphia: 1841. 
Carey and Hart. 

* Alda, the Captive. By Miss Agnes Strickland. New York : 
1841. C.S. Francis. 

* Who shall be Heir? By Ellen Pickering. Philadelphia: 
1841. E. L. Carey and Hart. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* Night and Morning. By the Author of Pelham, etc. New 
York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* Who shall be Greatest? By Mary Howitt. New York: 
1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* Same Work. Boston: 1841. J. Munroe and Co. 

Richard White; or, One-eyed Dick of Massachusetts. A Tale 
for the Young. Boston: 1841. George W. Light. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


An Address delivered in the Tabernacle, before the Tippecanoe 
and other Harrison Associations of the City of New York, at the 
celebration of the Birthday of Washington, Feb. 22, 1841. By 
Daniel Ullmann. 

An Introductory Lecture on the Evils, social, moral and political, 
that flow from our Party Divisions. Delivered before the Mercan- 
tile Library Association, Feb. 2, 1841. By John Duer, Esq. 
New York: 1841. Baker, Crane and Co. 

Discourse on the Objects and Importance of the National Insti- 
tution for the promotion of Science, established at Washington, 
1840. Delivered at the first Anniversary, by Joel R. Poinsett. 
Washington: 1841. P. Force. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
The Sovereignty of Mind, A Poem, delivered before the Phi- 
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lomathzean Society of Pennsylvania College, Feb. 16, 1841. By 
John N. M‘Jilton. Baltimore: 1841. J. N. Lewis. 

Henry Venola, the Duellist. A Poem. By the Rev. F. W. 
Beasley. Philadelphia: 1841. H. Hooker. 

Selections from the Poetical Literature of the West. Cincin- 
nati: 1841. U.P. James. 

A Year’s Life. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: 1841. C. 
C. Little and J. Brown. 


THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 


The Bush that burned with Fire. The Sermon at the Conse- 
cration of St. John’s Church, Elizabethtown, Dec. 31, 1840. By 
the Rt. Rev. G. W. Doane, D. D., Bishop of New Jersey. Bur- 
lington: 1841. 

Religion in its Relation to the Present Life. In a series of Lec- 
tures, by A. B. Johnson. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 

Sermons to Children. By F’. W. P. Greenwood.’ Boston: 1841. 
J. Munroe and Co. 

Sermons on Public Worship, suited to the times, By Samuel 
Nott, Jr. Boston: 1841. Whipple and Damrell. 

Religion and Liberty. A Discourse, delivered Dec. 17th, 1840; 
the day of Public Thanksgiving in New York. By Thomas 8. 
Skinner. New York: 1841. Wiley and Putnam. 

Glimpses of the Past; or, the Museum. By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. New York: 1841. J.S. Taylor. 

Christian Love ; or, the Duty of personal Efforts for the imme- 
diate Conversion of the Impenitent. New York: 1841. J. S. 
Taylor. 

True Charity a Check to Pauperism. A Discourse delivered be- 
fore the Howard Benevolent Society, Jan 24,1841. By Rev. W. 
Hague. Boston: 1841. Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 

* Pastoral Addresses. By the Rev. John C. James. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. W. Adams. New York: 1841. D. Ap- 
pleton and Co, 

* Sacra Privata. The Private Meditations, Devotions, and 
Prayers of the Right Rev. T. Wilson. New York: 1841. D. 
Appleton and Co. 

* Compendious Ecclesiastical History, from the earliest period to 
the present time. By Rev. W. Palmer, M. A. New York: 1841. 
Swords, Stanford and Co. 

* Godly Meditations upon the most holy Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. By Charles Christopher Sutton, D. D. With a Preface, 
by J. H. Newman. New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* The Backslider. By Andrew Fuller. With an Introduction, 
by Rev. J. C. James. New York: 1841. J.S. Taylor. 

* The Martyr Lamb; or, Christ the Representative of his Peo- 

le in all ages. From the German of F. W. Krummacher. New 
ork: 1841. R. Carter. 
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* Christ our Example. By Caroline Fry. Philadelphia: 1841. 
R. H. S. George. 

* True Happiness; or, the Excellence and Power of Early Re- 
ligion. By J.G. Pike. New York: 1841. R. Carter. 

* Cornelius, the Centurion. By F. W. Krummacher. With 
Notes, by Rev. J. W. Ferguson. New York: 1841. J.5. Taylor. 

* The Flying Roll; or, Free Grace Displayed. By F. W. 
Krummacher. New York: 1841. W. W. Dodd. 

* Jacob wrestling with the Angel. By Rev. G. D. Krummacher. 
Solomon and Shulamite. By F. W.Krummacher, D. D. From 
the German. New York: 1841. J.S. Taylor. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


All the Voyages round the World, from the first by Magellan in 
1520, to that of Freycinet in 1820. Now first collected, by 8. 
Prior. New York: 1841. W. H. Colyer. 

Notes on the United States of North America, during a Phreno- 
logical Visit, in 1838, ’39, 40. By George Combe. Philadelphia: 
1841. Carey and Hart. 

* Rambles in Europe, in 1839. By William Gibson, M. D. 
Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 


WORKS IN PRESS, TO BE PUBLISHED SOON. 


By D. Appleton and Co., 200 Broadway, New York. 


Treatise on the Church of Christ. By Rev. W. Palmer, M. A. 
Edited by Rt. Rev. Bishop Whittingham. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Disce Vivere—Learn to Live. Disce Mori—Learn to Die. 
By Christopher Sutton, D. D. 
Lyra Apostolica. Edited by Rt. Rev. Bishop Doane. 
The History of the Reformation in Germany. By Von Ranke. 
Heroes, Hero Worship, and the Heroic in History. By T. Car- 
lyle. 
’ The Settlers at Home. By Harriet Martineau. 
Early English Church. By the Rev. Edward Charton. 
Beauties of British Poetry. By Thomas Campbell. 
~ Philosophical History of Mankind. From the German of Herder. 
Family Secrets. By Mrs. Ellis. 
History of Napoleon. From the French of De L’Ardeche. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. 


By Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff-street, New York. 

Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan. 
By John L. Stephens. [Illustrated by Engravings and Architec- 
tural Drawings, by Mr. Catherwood. 

Corse de Leon; or, the Brigand. A Romance. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 
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Hallam’s History of Literature. 

Wilman’s History of Christianity. 
Buckingham’s Travels in the United States. 
Discourses, etc. By the late John Summerfield. 
The Nestorians; or, the Lost Tribes. By Dr. Grant. 
The Philosophical Emperor. 

Powhatan. A Poem. By Seba Smith. 

Miss Sedgwick’s Travels in Europe. 

A History of Iceland and Greenland. 

History of Ruined Cities. 

Latin Prosody. By Dr. Anthon. 

The Martyrs of Science. By Dr. Brewster. 


By J. and H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham-street, New York. 


The Madison Papers. New Edition, in 3 volumes. 

The Progress of Democracy in America. By M. Poussin. 

The Progress of Democracy in France. By Alex. Dumas. 

Lectures on the History of Literature. By F. Von Schlegel. 

Miscellaneous Writings of the late W. Hazlitt, Esq. 

Plain Sermons. By the Editors of the Oxford Tracts. 

The Sick-Room. By Dr. A. T. Thompson. 

The Poetical Works of Mrs. Norton, Eliza Cook, and Leigh 
Hunt. 

The Annals of the Poor. By the Rev. Legh Richmond. 


By C. 8. Francis, 252 Broadway, New York. 
Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. Translated by T. Roscoe. 
True Stories from Modern History. By a Mother. 
The Adventures of Quintin Harewood. By Paul Preston. 


By Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway, New York. 


Poetry and History of Wyoming. By Col. Stone. 
Life of Red Jacket. By Col. Stone. 
By A. V. Blake, 54 Fulton-street, New York. 


Inquiry into the Love, Madness, and Imprisonment of Torquato 
Tasso. By R. H. Wilde. 





Publishers are invited to transmit to the office of the New York 
Review a list of their publications, and of the works they have in 
press. Should this request be generally attended to, the Quarterly 
Catalogue published in this Journal will be made out with great 


care, and serve as a complete advertising sheet to the Trade. 
i o 














THE NEW YORK REVIEW. 


EDITED BY J. G. COGSWELL. 


Tue New York Review being about to enter upon the last year 
of its first Zustrum, during which it will be found to have pursued a 
uniform course, and maintained its consistency, not as the organ 
of a party, but as the supporter of what it holds to be truth, the 
Editor believes its character must be established, and in that belief 
appeals to the public, and asks if it shall be supported. Thus far 
this has not been done from its subscription list; on the contrary 
it has been a pecuniary charge upon the proprietor, which he does 
not feel bound to continue to bear, beyond the time requisite fairly 
to determine by experiment whether such a journal is wanted by 
the community, or not. For this trial a much longer period cannot 
be necessary, nor can the burden of it be borne by the proprietor, 
unless it is lightened by a more generous patronage. That patron- 
age is now respectfully solicited; and if obtained, the public may 
confidently rely upon the continuance of the journal with increased 
power and interest. ‘The first talent in the country stands ready to 
enlist in its aid, if it can receive a fair remuneration. That it may 
be distinctly understood upon what grounds this appeal is made 
to the public in behalf of this Review, and what are the principles 
upon which it is conducted, we here subjoin the following Pro- 
spectus, containing the confession of its faith, and other matters of 
interest to patrons. 


PROSPECTUS or tHe NEW YORK REVIEW. 


Tue Plan of the publication embraces,— 

1. Extended reviews of important works, and discussions of im- 
portant subjects, in every department of literature, similar in form 
and manner to those contained in Quarterly Reviews generally. 

2. A brief analytical survey of the literary productions of the 
time, especially of those originally published in our own country, 

with short critical indications of their character and value in their 
respective departments. 


3, Shorter notwes of the publications of the current quarter, and 


principally of the reprints of English works, including also notices 


of the most interesting articles of continental literature, and recent 
discoveries in science abroad. 
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4. As complete a list of new publications as it is possible to make 
out, exhibiting also works in press and in preparation. 

The Odject is to promote the interests of good literature, of 
science, and of sound principles in religion, in philosophy, in 
morals, in government, and in politics. It will endeavor to exhibit 
everything important to a just estimate of the character of the 
times, and of the intellectual, moral, and social movement of the 
world; and contribute, as far as it can, to the formation of a sound 
public opinion, upon every great subject of intellectual, political, 
and practical interest. 

In literature, it will aim to elevate public taste; to develop and 
apply —as well to the master-works of former times, as to current 
works in the various departments of letters —the principles of a 
just and philosophical criticism. 

In regard to political subjects, and matters of public and social 
interest, it will endeavor to promote the spread of sound principles ; 
disregarding, however, all mere party questions. It will hold to 
the doctrines of Washington, and Hamilton, and Jay, and Madison, 
as they are laid down in the Federalist; in other words, it will 
cling fast to the republic; it will not admit that our constitutional 
government is a pure democracy; at the same time its pages will 
never be disgraced by an abuse of any man for an honest difference 
of opinion. 

On religious subjects, its general tone and spirit will be con- 
formed to the principles of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It 
will not, however, assume a party attitude in regard to questions 
that may divide the Church; still less enter into controversy against - 
other communities; nor will its decided Episcopal character so 
influence the conduct of the work, as to diminish its interest or 
value in the judgment of candid and intelligent readers of all deno- 
minations. 

Tue New York Review is published quarterly — on the first of 
January, April, July, and October — making two volumes a year, of 
Jive hundred to five hundred and fifty pages each. Price, Five 
Do.uars per annum. If paid in advance, and taken at the pub- 
lishing office, the price will be reduced to Four Dotuars. It will 
be forwarded free of expense by mail to distant subscribers, who 
send Five Dotuars in advance, clear of charge for postage. 

All communications on the business concerns of the Review, to 
be addressed to the Publisher, A. V. BLaxe, No. 54 Gold-street, 
New York. 














